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Arr. I.—Richard Rothe, Doctor und Professor der Theologic 
und Grossh Bad Geh Kirchenrath zu Heidelberg. Ein 
christliches Lebensbild, auf Grund der Briefe Rothes 
entworfen von Frieprich Nriprotp. Wittenberg: Her- 
mann Koelling. 1873. 


THE reputation of Rothe has been steadily growing since his 
death in 1869. He has waited four years for a biographer, and 
we can only assume that Herr Friedrich Nippold’s Life has been 
prepared in response to a very generally-felt desire for a fuller 
portraiture of a mind at once so original and yet so representa- 
tive. In Rothe the deepest and devoutest thinkers of the day 
have found their own mind’s growth, its struggles and conflicts 
with unbelief, its different halting-stages or concordats between 
reason and faith, fairly and faithfully represented. His origin- 
ality alone would not have sufficed to awaken the growing and 
extending interest in his mental progress. It was his sympathy 


-with others, the transparency with which his own inner history 


reflected itself in his letters and conversation, so that his mind 
was like a lake at night, on which, as on the speculum of a re- 
flecting telescope, every star of thought marked its rising and its 
setting. One after another there swept over the field of vision 
these obstinate questionings in connection with the church and 
the world, and man’s relation to both, placed as he is, as Novalis 
termed it, on the pendulum between time and eternity. Rothe’s 
mind was a perfect mirror, on which these lights of the upper 
world broke and shimmered with a silvery radiance. ‘ Broken 
lights’ we will admit these reflected beams often were, broken 
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with the ripple of human infirmity and the gusts of human 
passion ; still they were lights, and faithful reflections of that 
light of lights which no man hath seen or can see. In Rothe’s 
case, as we shall presently see, the circle was completed from 
faith to intellect, and from intellect again to faith. Alas! in how 
few cases do we return to the point from whence we set out, and, 
like the Ancient Mariner in Coleridge’s poem, discern ‘ the kirk 
upon the hill,’ where we said our prayers in childhood. We do 
not say that Rothe returned to the same point from whence he 
set out. It would be too much to say of him, or of any man, 
that he found the true equation between the known and the 
unknown, or answered the riddle of the modern Sphynx. 
Still, he honestly made the attempt. ‘He fought his doubts, 
‘he gathered strength, he would not make his judgment blind.’ 
These are the reasons which give to Rothe’s career an interest 
to all who truly desire to harmonize reason and faith ; who on 
the one hand, fight their doubts and gather strength, and who 
will not make their judgment blind, while, on the other hand, 
they always remember that knowledge is the second not the 
first ; that she must be led hand by hand with wisdom like the 
younger child. 
It is easy then to see why the reputation of Rothe has been 
a growing one during the four years which have elapsed since 
his death. The desire to know intimately the mental history 
of the author of the ‘Theological Ethics’ has been felt by not a 
few even in this country. At last this desire has been met in 
what after all is the only satisfactory way. Professor Nippold 
has edited Rothe’s life and correspondence, leaving Rothe to 
unfold himself in his letters and diary, extending over a long life 
from his early student years at Heidelberg in 1817, down to the 
closing scene in the same old capital of the Palatinate, only four 
years ago. We do not say that Professor Nippold, of Berne, 
was in all respects the most suitable biographer of a mind so 
complex and various as Rothe. He is more in sympathy with 
the negative and critical side of his mind, and seems to have too 
little appreciation of its early or Pietist stage of growth. In 
this respect Rothe has been unfortunate in his editors and bio- 
graphers. A few years ago his friend and colleague, Schenkel, 
of Heidelberg, edited three volumes of Rothe’s sermons, and 
prefaced them with a biographical sketch. In that edition 
Schenkel has made the mistake of actually tampering with the 
sermons, and ‘suppressing passages which he confidently knew 
‘ Rothe would not have approved of in later years.’ This is 
inexcusable. There is the same want of sympathy in Schenkel 
as in Nippold for the early or Pietist stage of Rothe’s life. It 
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is apologized for as a kind of religious ‘storm and stress’ 
period, out of which Rothe came as heartily ashamed of its 
fervors as Goéthe was of the ‘ Sorrows of Werther’ or the melo- 
dramatic claptrap of Gotz von Berlichingen. Now this is by 
no means the case, and is not just to Rothe, who may be truly 
said to have never written a line he wished to blot, or passed 
through a stage of spiritual experience which he wished to be 
effaced. A biographer should above all be careful not to seem 
to hold a brief for a particular school of thought and to turn the 
life of one who has ‘ joined the majority,’ and where silence in 
court is therefore all the more sacred, into an occasion of making 
ae utterances. The Protestanten-verein may have its 

attle to fight with the dogmatists and obscurantists, Roman and 
Reformed, and may like to hurl such epithets as ‘ Lutheran 
Jesuits’ at the head of the ultra-orthodox or conservative party, 
but it is not right to bring the dead into such frays; to make 
a rampart of the slain, as was done during the late Franco- 
German war, on which the enemy’s bullets may be deadened, 
and behind which the attacking party may take fresh aim. 
We object to this one-sided use of Rothe’s memory by his 
friends of the school of free thought, and should like to see 
another picture of Rothe, such as one of his old-fashioned 
pietist friends, his brothers-in-law for instance, Heubner or 
Hahn, would have drawn. The Rothe of young days, before 
his residence in Rome, was different from the Rothe of middle 
life, when the critical faculty had begun to develop itself and 
the negative side of his theology had acquired prominence. 
But there is a third kind of Rothe which neither of his bio- 
graphers seems to have caught, the manner of the Rothe whose 
faith became as that of a little child; the scholar, ripe and 
reverend, of whom it was said by his friend Zittel, in his 
funeral oration over his grave, that his dying thoughts might 
be best summed up in the confession of the Apostle, ‘ Lord, 
‘ Thou knowest all things: Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ 

We shall endeavour, then, to delineate Rothe as he reall 
was during these three periods,—the early, the middle, and the 
later stage of his spiritual growth. What Gebzer has said of 
Schleiermacher is especially applicable to Rothe. The different 
stages of his early growth, Orthodoxy, Piectism, and Rational- 
ism have each passed through its full development, so that 
the result is a richness and unity of the inner life of the faith- 
faculty and the critical, which is as rare as it is remarkable. 
The second volume of these memoirs of Rothe, which is pro- 
mised towards the end of this year, may go far to make up the 
deficiencies which we notice in Nippold’s Life as far as it dees 
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at present. But, after all, we must remember that Rothe is 
best understood by being treated as his own biographer. These 
letters tell their own story and unfold his character without 
. the need of much comment on the part of the editor. Pro- 
fessor Nippold, indeed, in his preface tells us that he has to 
borrow a phrase from the English to explain the class of bio- 
graphy which he has undertaken to write. He calls it ‘the 
* Life and Correspondence which is a kind of biography better 
‘understood in England than in Germany’ Two of the most 
perfect pieces of biography which we have in the language are 
Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold’ and Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Life of 
‘ Robertson,’ and in both cases the biographer keeps his own 
opinions in the background, and allows the character to 
delineate itself by the aid of letters judiciously pieced together, 
and introduced only with a few sentences of explanation. 
Bunsen’s life by his widow is another example of the same kind 
of judicious editing. Professor Nippold refers to it, and rightly, 
as the model on which his work was prepared. There are 
many points of correspondence between the two. Bunsen and 
Rothe were for many years thrown into intimate relations with 
each other,—the one as Prussian minister at Rome, the other as 
chaplain to the Embassy there. Bunsen was a divine among 
statesmen, and Rothe a statesman among divines; the diplo- 
matist was in all but name a professed theologian, and the 
theologian, in his later years at least, took up a position in 
which theology was very much subordinated to ethics. The 
two men were struggling all their lifetime to harmonize the 
two elements of statecraft and churchmanship. Both thought 
that they had found a theory of culture in which to merge their 
theological and political convictions; and, as we might expect, 
a Christianized state of the Hooker model became the ideal 
which they each in his own way sought to project into fact. 
That they failed to realize this ideal is certain; but that arose 
not from any want of sincerity in the men themselves but 
because the times were against them. Bunsen’s scheme 
suffered shipwreck on the hard pragmatism of Prussian 
bureaucracy, Rothe’s on the equally unfavourable soil of the 
Baden government, which in its contention against the Ultra- 
montauism of the Archbishop of Frieburg, set up an Erastian 
theory of the Church, favouring one extreme to put down the} 
other. It was a life-long struggle of Bunsen and Rothe to 
reconcile Christianity and culture; and both failed, because, 
as we see from their ill success, the problem is insoluble with 
our present lights and under the present condition of things, 
It is characteristic, moreover, of the two men that -— 
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each tried by calling out the professional clement of the 
other, to correct the narrowness of view which their own special 
studies engendered. Bunsen, the statesman and diplomatist, saw 
the evils of bureaucracy, and tried to check them by vitalizing 
the Gemeinde, or Christian congregation. Rothe, on the other - 
hand, as a divine had to do battle with professional narrowness 
of another kind. He sought in the other extreme to merge the 
Church in the State because the Church left to itself tended to 
degenerate into a kind of spiritual bureaucracy. Thus the two 
men seemed to change sides in their later days, and each 
fought the evils of his own system with weapons borrowed from 
the other. Bunsen in Church matters approached to Congrega- 
tionalism and the theory of a Free Church unfettered by the State. 
Rothe, on the other hand, in his latter days drew off into Erastian- 
ism and the moral police theory of the Church. We have here 
a seeming inconsistency in both cases, not easily understood 
unless we bear in mind that human nature, when honest, always 
leans out against those tendencies which a mere professional 
view of life would produce. Thus a statesman like Bunsen 
would be most alive to the evils of a bureaucratic Church; a 
divine like Rothe to those of a clerically governed or free 
Church. It is the old ‘optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare 
‘caballus,’ of which life is everywhere full of illustrations. 
Bring an honest Churchman and a Dissenter together in this 
country, and in nine cases out of ten, if they were really to 
say out their innermost thought, they would incline, the Church- 
man to the freedom and energy of a spiritual society whose 
springs of action are within; and the Dissenter, on the other 
hand, to the gravity and order, the liberty within fixed limits, 
and the independence of the tyranny of majorities which. belong 
to an established and law-made Church. 

Parallels are generally misleading, so we should be loth to 
apply this illustration to explain the apparent inconsistency of 
Bunsen and Rothe leaning in opposite directions. But unless 
we remember the law that men’s ideals are generally the oppo- 
site to their every-day experience, we shall never understand 
how Bunsen leaned to a Congregational, Rothe to an Erastian, 
ideal of the Church. The romance of the East-end runs on 
tales of high life, that of the West-end on tales of low life. It 
is the same everywhere. Scott, the advocate and man of 
letters, wanted to be thought a laird. Rogers, the banker, 
affected only to be a virtuoso, and to reign in the centre of 
a literary coterie. Cicero would be a Cesar, and Cesar a 
Cicero. Frederick the Great wanted to polish French couplets, 
and Voltaire to search the secrets of cabinets. Illustrations 
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abound of the same law that men’s ideals are always out of the 
current of their real life; our castles in the air are very unlike 
the real dwellings in which our life is spent. So it was that 
Bunsen would have called into activity the Gemeinde, which 
Rothe wished to reduce to a department of State. Rothe, on 
the other hand, would have fettered the congregation because 
consistories were intolerant, as clerical assemblies too often are. 
The two men felt where the shoe pinched them, and sighed for 
freedom. The liberty which the bureaucrat desired was in a 
Free Church ; the liberty which the consistory-ridden Church- 
man desired was in a Church reduced to a department of State. 
But we need not press the contrast further. It is enough to 
explain how the two friends took opposite views of Church 
reform from each being too sensitive to one class of evil, 
insensible to another. In all other respects Rothe and Bunsen 
may be said to have thought alike. Both were Pietists and 
both were Rationalists; the critical faculty predominating at 
one time, the faith faculty at another. We have learned to do 
justice to Bunsen ; it will not be so easy to extend the same 
indulgence to Rothe. In a layman much is forgiven if he loves 


much ; but a divine is judged by a stricter standard. Ortho- § 


doxy is to him what chastity is to women. He should be, like 
Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion ; and this, we fear, Rothe is not, 
if judged by our standards of orthodoxy. 

It is true that Germans allow a laxer standard of orthodoxy 
among theological teachers than we do. This arises from the 
way in which theology and philosophy interpenetrate each 
other, and act and react on each other in Germany. This is 
why theology is still in a sense the queen of the sciences in 
Germany ; but with our Baconian methods we have long since 
deprived her of that supremacy. Religion has been reserved 
some of her rights—theology the science none. We have not 
far to seek for the reason of this dwarfing down of theology to 
a mere branch of practical ethics. We have discarded the 
speculative element as dangerous and misleading. The meta- 
physical side of theology, after wearing itself out in a shallow 
and commonplace compromise between the action of the human 
and the Divine will on the subject of grace, has been laid aside 
as barren and unproductive. But the consequence of this has 
been little less than disastrous for the higher study of theology 
as a science. For want of training in the higher logic and 
through distaste for speculative truth, theology with us has become 
a mere garment of homespun morality. The religion of common 
life has become a favourite phrase with us,—a very good one, 
we will admit, in its place,—but not to be taken as a substitute 
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for the higher truth. The Germans have been in the other 
extreme. That divorce between speculation and practice so 
common with us is not allowed in Germany. We have seen 
the price which we pay for our dislike of speculation. The 
drawback in Germany springs from the opposite extreme. Theo- 
logy is much infected with philosophy there as it is indepen- 
dent of it in this country. It is not saying too much to observe 
that every fresh phase of speculation in the schools reproduces 
itself in the Church. When Hegel was in the ascendant thirty 
years ago, there was a Hegelian Right and Left in theology, 
the one conservative the other destructive, but both professing 
to derive their methods from the same master. There is 
nothing of the same kind in this country ; nothing, we may add, in 
the history of theology since the time when Aristotle was ‘ Il 
‘maestro di color che sanno,’ and rival schools of Nominalists and 
Realists alike appealed to his authority and deferred to his 
dictum as to an infallible pope, from whose judgment there was 
no appeal. The Mansel and Maurice controversies in this 
country growing out of the Hamiltonian dictum of the rela- 
tivity of human knowledge was a feeble echo of the German 
method, in which theologians rally to this or that philosophical 
battle-cry. No controversy has ever arisen in theology which 
has not previously emerged in philosophy. This is a favourite 
maxim of Sir William Hamilton, applicable entirely in Germany 
but only partially so in this country. It is very true that the 
roots of our theological differences lic down deep in diversities 
of our constitution and temper. We approach the same subject 
from opposite points of view, we differ in our terminology, and 
hence with the same data come to opposite conclusions. But 
Englishmen, as a rule, are seldom introspective enough to see 
that it is in themselves, not in the subject matter of theology 
itself, that the difference lies. We dispute and wrangle as if it 
were a question of texts and their interpretation, forgetting that 
the Bible is of all books the one into which we first put what 
we afterwards think we take out of it : 


Hic liber est in quo queerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


Germans, as a rule, have this advantage over us, that they 
are more thoroughgoing in their methods. They trace their 
differences down to their roots in that prima philosophia, where 
all speculative questions take theirrise. ‘As a man thinketh in 
‘his heart so is he.’ This is true in more senses than one. 
Hence the greater tolerance of Germans to theological differ- 
ences, because they are conscious, as we are not, of how much 
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our theology is affected by our philosophy. They know that with 
new methods in philosophy new methods in theology become an 
imperative need of a mind that seeks to be consistent with 
itself. It is a miserable attempt that of pouring new wine into 
old bottles. We have the best authority for the result of such 
a make-shift method, the bottles burst and the wine is spilled. 
Our ‘ Essays and Reviews’ controversy was an illustration of 
that some years ago. Oxford had awaked up from a sleep of 
dull port-wine orthodoxy, and her new thinkers of the Baliol 
school attempted to practise the Hegelian feat of Marheineke, of 
Berlin, viz., to clothe the old theology in a vesture new of the 
transcendental philosophy. The outcry which arose from one 
end of the country to the other showed that the attempt could 
not be made with impunity. But we were singularly slow in 
seeing the real point at issue. It was not, as the Church party 
contended, a question of creeds and catechisms. Judgment by 
default must have gone in that case against the Kssayists and 
Reviewers. It is worse than idle to raise the question whether 
they are orthodox or not from the strict Church of England 
point of view. Judged by the Thirty-nine Articles, or, for the 
matter of that, by the Westminster Confession, these writers 
were simply nowhere. Their counsel would have absolutely 
‘no case,’ though strangely enough on the new principle of 
comprehension they, like the Ritualists, have been given the 
benefit of the doubt. The new principle has been laid down 
that guod lex non vetat sinit, whatever the Articles do not 
explicitly condemn it implicitly allows. This new maxim of 
the Privy Council completely covers the case of the new lights 
of the Oxford school. As German transcendentalism and the 
Hegelian identity of object and subject, out of which all things, 
the Trinity included, may be evolved, had certainly not been 
heard of in the sixteenth century, the Articles are silent con- 
cerning it, and so the impleaded Essayists escape through the 
meshes of a net not fine enough to take them. But it is a very 
different question which we raise when we ask whether these 
Essayists were the sepfem contra Christum, which some learned 
Theban, some Greek-play-editing bishop described them to be. 
On that issue we of the Free Churches had a right to a voice as 
well as any other, and we have felt the advantage of our freedom 
so much in this that we were able to look at the question, not 
through the spectacles of the sixteenth century, but-in the 
clear white light of faith in the historical Christ of the Gospels 
and Epistles. 

In this contrast between English and German modes of 
thought we have made a long digression from our subject, but 
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it will be seen to bear upon it in the following way. To under- 
stand Rothe we must remember, as we before remarked, the 
latitude allowed to a theological professor in Germany on 
account of the interaction of theology and philosophy on each 
other. A new philosophical method must bring with it new 
results in theology, and these the Germans within certain 
limits are prepared to allow for and admit. Whether Rothe, 
like his friend Schenkel, transgressed these limits, and so put 
himself out of the pale of orthodoxy, we shall see in the sequel. 
But we shall understand his life to very little purpose unless we 
see that this was the drift of it; viz., how to rehabilitate an old 
and worn-out faith. Having passed through the Pietist stage 
in youth and early manhood, he turned to theology as his life 
study. He found it in the buckram, stiff and unyielding, of 
the seventeenth century scholasticism. This buckram was 
neither armour nor clothing, but something between the two, 
as inelastic as plate armour, but as penetrable to the bullets of 
rationalistic criticism as ordinary clothing. Rothe felt that 
this would not do, and that his faith was not safe behind the. 
traditions of an infallible book interpreted by fallible men. 
He sought accordingly to re-clothe his faith in a new theology. 
Tlis ‘ Ethik’ is a thoroughgoing attempt to reconstruct sys- 
tematic theology on a new basis of an immanent instead of a 
transcendent Deity, which, abolishing the old contrasts between 
nature and grace, faith and works, revelation and the natural 
light of conscience, should fuse these contrasts in a higher and 
more harmonious view of the whole universe, in which God was 
all in all, and even evil itself became a necessary process 
towards the development of a higher good. This education of 
the human race, the key-note to all the higher thinking in 
Germany since Lessing, runs through all Rothe’s speculations 
as a kind of golden thread uniting his thoughts with those of 
the entire school of inner-light (to use a New England phrase) as 
opposed to outer-light theologians. The new lights and the old 
have long divided the Churches in America which claim descent 
from Calvin. Lutheranism in the same way in Germany has for 
a long time been rent between the inner and the outer school, the 
one of conscience, the other of creed and catechism authority. 
Rothe, it is needless to remark, passed entirely over and almost 
without reserve from the latter to the former. 

We shall now have to inquire how and in what way he harmo- 
nized his old and his new opinions, what concordat he drew up 
between reason and faith, and whether this concordat was as 
satisfactory to others as it seemed to himself. His letters have 
thus opportunely appeared to throw light on his published 
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opinions; and perhaps we shail gather from his letters better 
than from his ‘ Ethik’ or ‘ Dogmatik ’? how he came to the conclu- 
sions which he there lays down. We are quite of Charles Lamb’s 
opinion that we would rather prefer to see opinions as they 
grow and shape themselves in the mind of the writer than 
springing Minerva-like fully armed from the hard-headed brain 
of a Scotchman (Lamb’s typical aversion) who launches his book 
at you with a ‘stand and deliver’ manner. In Rothe’s letters we 
may trace the growth of a mind, and mark the transitions from 
the old to the new. It wasa gentle and gradual process, pro- 
bably wrought out during his residence in Rome and lis six 
years’ intercourse there with Bunsen. What he gained in 
culture and lost in old-fashioned Pietism during his Roman 
chaplaincy it will not be easy to assign in exact proportions. 
But the Italian journey was almost as epoch-making in his case 
as in that of Goéthe, who went to Italy a Mannerist of the ‘ storm 
and stress’ school and returned a Culturist of no school but his 
own. Much in the same way Rothe’s Italian visit marked the 
transition between Pietism and Intuitionalism. ‘To the last he 
retained, asSchleiermacher brought upamong the Moravians did, 
the traces of his early Pietism, but the new and the old were hardly 
blended at all, or if mixed they combined in a mystical composi- 
tion, the flavour of which no one pretended to relish but him- 
self. Still such as he was, he was always true to his convictions 
whatever they were, and if in nothing else he has left ‘ foot- 
‘ printson the sandsof time’ which ‘some forlorn and shipwrecked 
‘brother’ cast ashore in the general break up of early faith and 
traditional piety ‘ seeing, may take heart again.’ 

Richard Rothe was born at Posen on the 30th January, 1799, 
the son of respectable, well-to do parents of the upper middle 
class of official life. is father was a Regierungs-Rath, a 
member of that bureaucracy to whom Prussia owes so much, but 
of whose personal history nothing remarkable seems to occur. 
A staid, sensible citizen sort of character, not unlike the father 
of Goéthe. His mother, as in Goéthe’s case, seems to have 
been a woman of more originality, and some of her letters 
are worth reading for their homely wit and hearty humanity 
in her case linked with piety, which was simple, real, and 
womanly. Rothe was, according to his friend Schenkel’s 
account, a born supernaturalist. ‘The instinct of piety, streaked 
in his case with mysticism, was innate. Unlike Schleier- 
macher, whom he resembled in so many things, Rothe re- 
ceived little or no religious direction from his parents. The 
surroundings among which he grew up were entirely secular. 
The Rationalism and Illuminism, as it was then called, which 
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then prevailed everywhere in Germany gave a tone to his 
father’s house, and yet from the earliest years young Rothe 
began to show a very different spirit. He was strictly orthodox, 
clung to Church tradition and teaching, and with a kind of 
instinctive aversion turned from the dull and prosaic rationalism 
then in fashion into the inner world of feelings and experiences, 
out of which all genuine forms of the spiritual life grew as seed 
in a hotbed. As a mere child he showed a marked pre- 
ference for religious subjects, and from the first he declared his 
intention of becoming a preacher. The child is often the father 
of the man, so his after career seemed to be foreshadowed in 
his early tastes. The Bible, especially its pictures of Old Testa- 
ment saints, was his favourite companion. In a letter, written 
in 1828, to Bunsen, on his return from Rome, he describes 
his early years as follows :— 


‘ My inner spiritual life has its hidden and not unromantiec aspect 
which I do not wish to drag into daylight lest it should seem 
ridiculous, and which it would not be becoming in me who am prin- 
cipally concerned-in it to relate in detail. It is a history, however, 
which costs me now many a sigh aud many an hour of inward conflict 
and suffering, and causes me to hold on all the more tenaciously to 
what remains after the shipwreck of wish and hope, those ardent desires 
and aspirations of the spiritual life which were unfolded in secret 
from the eyes of men in my early years.’ 


Those lines of Wordsworth, which seem extravagant and 
mystical if applied to the average of children, who combine 
with high animal spirits little or no self-consciousness, are 
applicable to rare characters such as Rothe: 


‘Thou who didst wrap the cloud 
Of iufun.) around us that Thyself 
Therein with our simplicity awhile 
Mightest hold communion undisturbed.’ 


Rothe spent his school days at the gymnasium of Stettin, and 
in 1813 removed with the family to Breslau, where he flung 
himself with all the enthusiasm of youth into the national 
awaking which was then beginning to make head against the 
tyranny of Napoleon. Like a stream long dammed up, or like 
a northern spring bursting the icy yoke of winter, Germany 
was carried away in a torrent of enthusiasm and patriotic pride. 
It was a crusade, not a campaign, which Blucher and Bulow 
commanded in arms. Fichte was its prophet, and Father 
Arndt its poet; and last, not least, Father Jahn, to whom 
grateful Berlin has lately erected a statue, was its preacher of 
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muscular Christianity. What with Turnrereins and Tugend- 
bunds and Burschenschafts, the youth of that day were well 
nigh intoxicated with sentiment. It was no K/ein-Deutschland 
which would satisfy them; the Fatherland knew no bounds but 
the Muttersprache. The nationality idea, which has been 
credited unjustly to Mazzini and the Italians because they 
first acted it out, was in truth a German idea. It sprang 
Pallas-like out of the brain of the Burschenschaft. It was a 
protest against internal discords and division as the Tugenhund 
was a defiance against foreign domination. 

Rothe was too young to take part in the war of liberation. 
He was only a lad of fourteen when the battle of giants was 
fought at Leipzig. But as Silesia was a sort of camp of refuge 
to the Prussian dynasty during the six dark years of disgrace 
which followed after Jena, so it was the centre from which 
sprang the earliest attempts to organize a national rising against 
the French. Rothe’s father, as a Prussian official, naturally 
took an active part in all these movements, and so the young 
student of Breslau divided his time between arts and arms, the 
inner world of mental conflicts with sin and unbelief and the 
outer world of drill and discipline. In this respect his early 
years were not unlike the early years of John Bunyan, passing 
from profound and melancholy brooding over his own state before 
God, to the song of the camp before Leicester and the duties of 
a sentinel at his post. In 1817 Rothe was entered in the 
University of Heidelberg, and his letters give us a graphic 
picture of his journey right across Germany, from east to west, 
and the adventures he met with on the way. It was a journey 
in those days of two or three weeks, and though not performed 
on foot, as was then the fashion among German students, seems 
to have taken up almost as much time as if it‘were. Arrived / 
in Heidelberg, Rothe set himself to work, and spent two years 
there studying theology under Daub, Lewald, and the too 
notorious Paulus. Creuzer was then lecturing on archeology, 
Schlosser on history, and Hegel on wsthetics. It was a time of 
much intellectual ferment, and Heidelberg at that time was 
perhaps second only to Berlin in the eminence of its professors 
and the liberality and enlightenment of its authorities. The 
three confessions, the Reformed, the Lutheran, and the Roman 
Catholic, all had their chairs of theology. The union which 
was enforced in Prussia was here a free and open question, and 
the result of this competition was to give a wholesome stimulus 
to thought, and to create a healthy rivalry which in the long 
run told in the interest of truth. 

A project was then on foot after the death of the Grand 
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Duke, who died childless, to divide the Duchy, giving the 


Palatinate to Bavaria and Breisgau to Austria, and in this case 
Heidelberg, as the ancient capital of the Palatinate, would have 
fallen to Bavaria. The project happily fell through, and Baden, 
one of the most liberal and enlightened states in Germany, was 
allowed to retain its independence. But the bare rumour of 
this partition was enough to decide Hegel to leave Heidelberg 
and take up his residence in Berlin, where he had received a 
professional call. Hegel had the strongest aversion to the 
Bavarian Government from which he had received various 
slights and indignities, and the apprehension of becoming a 
Bavarian subject decided him to accept the call to Berlin. The 
removal of Hegel was one among other reasons which decided 
Rothe to follow him to Berlin. Neander was then lecturing on 
Church history, and Schleiermacher on the life of Christ, but it 
cannot be said that Rothe was much attracted by either, or, 
strange as it may seem, brought under the influence of Schleier- 
macher, to whom, in after years, he had so many points of 
attachment. The negative critical spirit was then at its height 
in Germany, and Schleiermacher was too much the child of the 
uge and of the theology that he seemed to represent and lead, not 
to fall in with it. To Rothe, then in the glow of a first love 
with an earnest faith, unchilled as yet by the autumn damps of 
the merely dialectical faculty, Schleiermacher was an offence. 
His concessions to the Rationalists seemed, as they indeed were, 
more than perilous, they were absolutely subversive of positive 
and historical Christianity. The Incarnation was an after-thought 
of theology, the Resurrection an idea projected into fact, the 
miracles were legendary versions of the magnetic influence 
which one will exerts upon another, the natural and innocent 
hyperboles of men who were overwhelmed at that miracle of 
goodness and truth the man Christ Jesus. It was criticism 
of this kind which no admiration for Schleiermacher’s excellences 
in other directions can induce us to cloak over or extenuate, 
which prepared the way for Strauss. David Friedrich Strauss alone 
could have no more excited the panic which he did in the Chris- 
tian camp, than Samson could have burned down the Philistines’ 
corn without the foxtails and the burning brands. All was 
prepared beforehand, the sheaves were as dry as tinder in the 
hot summer sun, and all that was needed was to apply a match. 
Strauss was only the last result of a line of antecedents of which 
Hegel and Schleiermacher are the most prominent names. He 
has at least the merit of outspokenness, and in his contempt 
for half measures and trimming theologians, whose ‘half’ is as 
dangerous to the faith of the young as Strauss’s ‘ whole,’ we 
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entirely agree, however little we sympathize in the spirit in 
which the scoff is thrown out. 

Rothe, at his first settlement in Berlin joined the little set of 
Pietists, the centre and rallying point of whom was the Baron 
von Kottwitz. The readers of Tholuck’s dialogue of Guido and 
Julius will remember Father Abraham, ‘ that venerable old man 
‘ who spent his days as if in a perpetual Sabbath, a Sabbath such 
‘as the blessed may be supposed to spend, in which an abiding 
‘ and inner calm is combined with continual activity for others.’ 
The original of this character so exquisitely here portrayed 
was this Baron von Kottwitz, whose Wednesday evenings were 
for some years the centre tu which earnest and inquiring souls 
turned. 

In 1820 Rothe completed his theological studies, and the 
next two years were spent principally in Wittenberg in a kind 
of theological seminary, where it must be admitted that the 
influences were not genial or favourable to the growth of a 
manly and independent Christian character. The seminary 
system indeed does not suit the genius of Protestantism. It 
produces at best a sickly and cloistered kind of virtue; it tends 
to create a conventional type of piety, and encourages all kinds 
of undergrowths of morbid piety, false asceticism, and a prudery 
degenerating into Pharisaism. It was so at Wittenberg. The 
students who met there were certainly not of the Rosenkranz 
and Horatio type, such as Shakespeare depicts as the fellow- 
students there of Hamlet. It was not even the Wittenberg of 
Luther’s days, but the dull, decayed town on the sands of 
Brandenberg which those who have seen once will never care 
to visit again. The seminary was divided into the ‘awakened’ 
and the ‘ unawakened,’ and the awakened thought it their duty 
to separate themselves from the unawakened, to hold prayer 
meetings to themselves, and in many ways to mark themselves 
out asa peculiar people. Ina great university, where these theo- 
logical contrasts are diluted down by secular influences around, 
and the genius /oci is not exclusively theological, that kind of 
separatism does no great harm. On the contrary, it is the means 
of intercourse among those who are spiritually awake, and who 
strengthen one another in this way by provoking unto love and 
good works. But in a theological seminary where all are 
professedly on the same footing, and all undergoing the same 
training, this conventicle theory of an ecclesia in ecclesia can only 
work mischief, tending to generate the spirit of the Pharisee in 
one class of students and the spirit of the publican in another. 
It is a strong reason for opening the universities to the nation 
that the different Churches may prepare their students for the 
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ministry at one common training place. Instead of allowing 
the universities to shirk their duty by founding theological 
colleges over the country, as the Established Church has been 
doing of late years, imitating in this the Nonconformists without 
their conscientious reasons on account of test disabilities, we 
should wish to see the order reversed. If the Nonconformist 
theological training colleges shall ever be induced to group 
themselves round our old universities, the influence on both 
will be a healthy one. It is certain in Rothe’s case that 
his piety did not gain from the overdose of Pietism which 
he underwent at Wittenberg. In a letter, written in 1862, 
he speaks of himself as knowing Pietism well, having been 
himself.a Pietist. He knew its good as well as its bad side, 
and if he speaks of it tenderly, he also exposes its faults 
unsparingly. It is probable that much of Rothe’s opposition to 
orthodoxy in his later years arose from this reaction against a 
morbid and too introspective kind of religion, such as we find 
in the diaries of Henry Martyn and other men of that stamp 
who have died young, and which ought never to be published 
as genuine pictures of the inner life. These attempts to steal 
in on a man in private, and wring out of him the secret of his 
hidden strength, as Delilah did of Samson, has failed as it 
deserves todo. The Bible has given us many biographies; but 
none in the style of life and letters garnished with cuttings from 
private and devotional diaries, such as the modern religious 
world considers to be favourite reading. We can easily judge 
what German Pietism is from comparison with the same type 
which exists in this country. Extreme separatism, a conscious: 
judging of all the Churches as alike apostate, a contempt for 


‘ learning, drawing down on itself the retort of a well-known divine, 


that if God does not want our learning, he does not want our 
ignorance ; these are the marks of English Pietism, and its Ger. 
man congener may easily be discerned by the same characteristics. 

In Rothe’s case this morbid religionism of frames and feelings 
was not very deep or lasting. He was too original a mind to 
become a monk of any order but one of his own founding; and 
so, on leaving Wittenberg in 1822, he shook off the traces of 
this sort of conventional piety, and came out into life strengthened 
perhaps, as all God’s servants are, for that sickening time of the 
soul, when our relations to time and eternity seem absolutely 
incompatible, when in a deeper sense than perhaps Goéthe meant 
we divine the meaning of these words: 

‘ Stirb und werde 

Denn so lang du dass nicht hast 
Bist du nur ein triitber Gast 
Auf der dunkeln Erde.’ 
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In 1823 Rothe received a proposal from the minister, Von 
Altenstein, to whom he had become known during his residence 
in Berlin, to adopt an academical career, and after some hesita- 
tion, he decided to begin as a privat-docent. He had scarcely 
settled in Breslau, and was casting about him for a thesis on 
which to make his first venture in print, when an unexpected 
proposal was made to him to go to Rome, and to succeed 
Schmieder as the chaplain to the Prussian Embassy there. 
Owing to the liberality of the king, instigated chiefly by the Crown 
Prince, afterwards Frederick William LV., the Prussian Embassy 
to Rome had been maintained on a much higher scale than the 
mere diplomatic needs of Prussia called for. It was regarded 
as a centre of art and culture, and the Prussian Embassy in 
Rome was the point to which art students, archeologists, and 
others might look for guidance and direction in their duties, 
In Bunsen the king had found the very man for the post, and 
every reader of Bunsen’s life will remember what for many 
years those apartments close by the Capitol were. In Rothe 
Bunsen had found at last a man to his own heart, and a fellow- 
student on all those multifarious topics of art and antiquities, of 
primitive liturgies, and comparative philology which occupied 
those many years which Bunsen spent in Rome. How much 
Bunsen owed to Rothe and Rothe to Bunsen, during the five 
years of almost daily intercourse, it is impossible to say. We 
must leave the two minds to settle the balance between them, 
and write off the one debt against the other. Probably each 
communicated an element wanting in the other. Rothe was 
the more original thinker, Bunsen the more elegant and wide- 
read scholar. Bunsen’s mind was more inventive, but Rothe 
was the truer discoverer. Non muita sed multum might be said 
of Rothe, and the reverse with equal justice of Bunsen. The 
diplomatist may be said to have dabbled in almost everything 
but diplomacy, which, like a wise man, he left to take care of 
itself. When he meddled in that, as he was forced to do in 
the matter of the Archbishop of Cologne, he only burnt his 
fingers, and led to his recall, Rothe, on the other hand, had 
a foible which was in the opposite extreme. He was, if any- 
thing, too inactive as a thinker, too incurious about other 
men’s thoughts and duties, perhaps because he was so busy 
about his own. 

The saying of his early teacher Daub was a favourite one 
with him: ‘ Blessed is he who has not forced his convictions on 
‘others.’ He had, if anything, too poor an estimate of his own 
owers, and was continually depreciating himself as defective 
in originality, as he certainly was in that adaptiveness to the 
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1 § thoughts of others which we vulgarly call talent. In this sense 
© B Rothe was certainly a very ‘untalented’ person, and one of 
- § our smart writers for the press, now plentiful as blackberries, 
Y — would have set him down as a ‘very unremarkable person.’ 
n — Bunsen, on the other hand, was brimming over with talent, 
d § was a prodigy in many respects, and, what is better still, had 
d § as warm a heart as he had u large and capacivus head for 
multifarious and often ill-digested learning. Omuniscience was 
0 § his foible, as of Brougham, Whately, and other able men who 
Y f have been thrown too much into public, and are expected to 
© & shine like fireflies on all occasions and on all subjects. Rothe, 
d § on the other hand, was a recluse like Maine de Biran, to whom 
i Fhe presents some singular parallels as well as contrasts. Like 
id Ff Maine de Biran he was all his life endeavouring to adjust the 
8. [claims of the internal and external world, and finding himself 
il Funable to strike the balance. He held himself as much as he 
1Y Bcould aloof from others until retirement became to him a second 
he Fnature. Both habitually depreciated themselves and seemed to 
V- Btake their innate shyness and aversion to business as a mark 
of fof inferiority to the average of men who instinctively throw 
ed [themselves into the battle of life, and push themselves on by 
ch [thrusting others aside. In Rothe’s case this governing faculty 
ve Twas defective, if not absolutely wanting; and though, owing to 
Ve Tthe favour of the Grand Duke who was as marked a Liberal in 
m; fclerical as in general politics, Rothe was induced to take part 
ch Jin affairs, first in the Oberkirchenrath, and afterwards in the 
Yas [Upper House of the Provincial Diet, he did so reluctantly, and 
under the sense of restraint as engaging in that which was 
oreign to his real nature. What that nature was is best por- 
rayed in his own life thoughts collected from his common- 
lace book, and compiled under the appropriate title of ‘ Stille 
tunden.’ There is a tone of self-depreciation in these personal 
houghts which goes quite beyond the usual language of 
umiliation before God. Men who are ready enough to allow 

hat they are miserable sinners, do so very much on the pecca 

ortiter principle that strength of character is seen by strong 

utbreaks against the Divine will either in the direction of 
‘}nimalism or unbelief. Rothe rather reproaches himself with 

fant of individuality of any kind: ‘I can say nothing else of 
myself than that,’ he writes (p. 6, ‘Stille Stunden’), ‘I am 

a worthless fellow who has a good Lord who loves him with 

an inexhaustible love.’ ‘ Whoever is as poor in talents as I 

am must make up for it (I speak as a fool for boasting) in 

is honourable character.’ ‘I shall only be well at my ease 

when I have found my right place on the hindmost bench of 
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‘all as a homo gregarius, a position I look for in the life to 
‘come.’ His self-depreciation almost went to the length of the 
‘born a man, died a grocer’ of the French wit. ‘As God has 
‘ organized me, I seem to be of no earthly use for anything else 
‘ than to be an indifferent professor, and that of theology only.’ 
Again, harping on the same strain, he writes, ‘ That I have been 
‘ given so little talent that occasions me no sorrow whatever; 
‘ but I am really grieved to be put into a position which requires 
‘ at least some abilities.’ ‘tad I but known in earlier years as 
‘I now do how scantily I am endowed, I should never have 
‘ ventured on the career of a professor at all.’ There is a touch 
of humour with which he describes himself as ‘endowed with 
‘ little else than an invincible dislike to work.’ He reminds us 
of Charles Lamb in this. Elia’s aversion was a Scotchman, we 
suppose, because his India House experience brought him face 
to face with the hard business-like and unimaginative character 
which abounded in Leadenhall-street. Rothe’s aversion was a 
ready letter-writer. He speaks of cockchafers and correspond- 
ence as his two things he most abhorred. He looked to one 
of the delights of heaven that ‘there will be an end of letter- 
‘writing then.’ He does not take kindly even to preaching. 
He considers it something like paying visits and writing letters. 
This also is vanity. We wonder if the ‘ Preacher’ who wrote 
Ecclesiastes, whether Solomon or his pseudonym, ever classed 
homiletics among the things which are vanity. There is a time 
of life when men go on preaching lest they should be preached 
to. Sydney Smith, for instance, who had a Mazeppa-like dread 
of being preached to death by wild Irish curates, had probably 
reached that stage. Rothe’s irony is of a deeper kind even 
than this. His distress, for which we cannot imagine any relief, 
seems to have arisen from the discovery that there were greater 
fools and dullards than himself. He seemed to knock up against 
them every day, and the bitterest part of all was that these incon- 
ceivably stupid people would persist in thinking him clever, and 
would come to him for advice, as if he had not settled it long 
ago with himself that he was a fool. ‘The one-eyed man is king 
‘ among the blind,’ says the Spanish proverb, but these people 
were fools as well as blind, for they took the one-eyed man as 
their guide. Both would accordingly fall in the ditch. ‘ Un 
‘ sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui l’admire,’ is a line of Boileau 
which Rothe might have put as a motto to that strange collec- 
tion of self-flagellations which he has put together under the 
head of personal experiences. ‘One of the strangest and most 
‘ perplexing things in life to me is this, that there are men, and 
‘ a large number too, who have even less insight into things than 
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‘Ihave.’ But we must not give more in this strain or we shall 
make melancholy Jacques, of our readers. It is true that there 
are times in all of us when 


‘ The heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of being slow.’ 


The remedy for this morbid self-consciousness lies in work. 
Here is the secret of strength and of self-forgetfulness. Arbeit 
giebt kraft-gefuhi und in diesem besteht unser hichstes vergnugen. ° 
Work gives the feeling of strength, and in this our highest 
mea consists. This is a golden thought of Miiller, the 

istorian. But it was not work in itself from which Rothe 
shrank. He was no intellectual idler like Charles Lamb, nor a 
solitary mystic like the author of the ‘Excursion,’ trying to 
wring out of Nature her open secret. What Rothe shrank 
from with aversion was the din of controversy and the strife 
of tongues. In Heidelberg he was in the very thick of it, 
and himself torn with conflicting emotions. Both parties— 
the Rationalist and the Orthodox—claimed him, and he had 
some affinities to both, mixed with certain antipathies, less 
definable, but for that reason none theless marked. As a Pietist 
in early years he had much in common with the old party, but 
his philosophy had carried him on into the camp of the advanced 
thinkers, aud how to reconcile the two was the puzzle before 
which he fairly broke down. A moreconsistent man—one, that 
is, with a firmer will, but with less of that fine penetration into 
the heart of things—would have cut the knot at once. Heng- 
stenberg did so in one way, Schenkel in the other. The one 
went over heart and soul to the principle of authority, the other 
as consistently held on to that of independent thought. Rothe 
seemed to waver between the two, unable to make the final plunge, 
and to break with all the traditions of his youth. This is perhaps 
the secret of that mental unquiet which broke out in the desire 
for quiet. Nicht nach Ruhe sehne mich, aber nach Stille. ‘ Not 
‘for rest, but for quiet do I now long,’ is his exclamation, re- 
peated more than once. It was impossible, from the nature of 
the case. He had let a new speculative element into his 
nature, and the new and the old philosophy could not harmo- 
nize. The latent Pantheism implied in the theory of the 
divine immanence in the universe, was the one principle which 
seemed to carry with it every other. Like aguafortis, dissolv- 
ing every metal -—gold itself, so this immanent theory was the 
universal solvent of all his old convictions. A ‘born super- 
naturalist,’ as he is described by his friend Schenkel, one after 


a another the old articles of his supernaturalist creed _ 
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away. First, inspiration ; then the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment, afterwards those of the New; prophecy, and at last even 
the Sacred Person of the Head of the Church Himself. We 
must never push this notion of the divine immanence in all 
things to that of God’s identity with all things, for, as Nitzsch 
observes, ‘the Christian cannot for a moment conceive of God 
‘ without reference to a world which is not itself God, but onl 
‘from God and for God.’ But the higher Pantheism (for 
of its grosser forms we do not here speak) is ever on the brink 
of this perilous confusion between God and the universe. The 
transcendent view of God, which is the old-world philosophy, 
allows room for the intervention of the Deity. The supernatural 
was conceivable, and it was only a question of evidence between 
the Deist and the Christian whether there was any supernatural 
or not. The possibility of miracles is admitted at once by those 
who admit a personal God, as Paley long ago remarked. But 
the question is changed when we pass from the old to the new 
philosophy, from a transcendent to an immanent theory of the 
relation of God to the universe. In that case there is no room 
for the supernatural, not because the proper personality of the 
Deity is denied, but because the distinction between natural and 
supernatural has been effaced. As there are no general laws 
on the one hand, so there can be no special interpositions on the 
other. In the higher Pantheism God is all in all, not at the 
end of all things, and when the triumph of Christ’s kingdom is 
complete, but at the beginning, and during the middle stages of 
the conflict— 


‘The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the plains— 
Are not these—O soul! the vision of Him who reigns?’ 


Clearly here all ‘reign of law,’ as it is called in the old 
Deistical phrase, has disappeared. God is all in all: we are 
looking up and blinded in the fierce glare of the noonday sun, 
to see which is to see nothing beside. We must either see God 
in all things, or all things in God, but we cannot do both, and 
as Goéthe observed of the eye, it is not adapted for looking on 
the sun, but of seeing by the light of it, so of the soul. It can 
see God in the universe, this is the Apostle’s summary of what 
natural religion can do for us. ‘ The invisible things of Him, 
‘ from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
‘by the things which are made, even His eternal power and 
‘Godhead.’ But we cannot reverse the process—we cannot see 
the universe in God. All things in God and God in all things 


one is cognizable, the other beyond our ken ; for no man hath 


seem to be correlatives—the one implies the other. But the} 
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seen God at any time. To look into the light unapproachable 
and to behold the universe mirrored there, this is the presumptu- 
ous dream of the mystic of the ‘God-drunk Spinoza,’ as he has 
been called. The higher Pantheism thus recoils on itself. It isa 
revolt against Rationalism, on the one hand, and against super- 
naturalism, on the other. It ends by combining the defects of 
both without their good points. It agrees with the Rationalist 
in rejecting Revelation ab extra, and so decomposing historical 
religion into a set of higher intuitions of the spiritual faculty 
in man. But while falling in with the worst or negative sects 
of Rationalism, it misses the strong common sense, the hearty, 
healthy naturalism of the old Rationalists. Thus the attempt 
of the new philosophy to break away from the trammels of the 
old, and to substitute the immanent for the external or tran- 
scendent theory of the relation of God to the world, brings 
with it even worse evils than those from which it delivers us. 
What we gain in one direction we more than lose in another. 
We are delivered from bald and shallow contrasts between 
nature and grace, between secular and sacred history ; but, 
on the other hand, where there is no natural there can be no 
supernatural, properly so called. If God is in all history, in 
what sense is he peculiarly present in the history of Israel? In 
the introductory chapter to his ‘God in History,’ Bunsen lays 
great stress on the higher Pantheistic conception of God’s rela- 
tion to the universe as being in it, but not of it. He would not 
confound God with the universe, as the Pantheist properly so 
called does; on the other hand, he would not set Him outside 
the universe as its mere ruler ab ertra, for then, as he remarks, 
‘there is no way to bridge over the abyss of this antithesis 
‘ between cause and effect, but the fiat of omnipotence, and so 
‘the dictum of the theologian appears in the guise of a man- 
‘date of God.’ 

The new philosophy, rejecting the Deistic conception, and 
advancing a deeper theory of its own of the relation of God to 
the universe, has to work it out consistently at the expense of 
historical religion. It is difficult to say whether the vulgar 
Rationalism of Paulus has taken greater liberties with the 
miracles of Scripture than the higher Pantheism which Rothe 
and Bunsen both adopted. We have said enough to indicate 
the sources of Rothe’s deep dissatisfaction with himself, on the 
one hand, and with theologians in general, on the other. 
Between the two there was a chasm not to be bridged over. 
His breach with theology was entire and complete. It was not 


so much the confessions of faith themselves, as the method of 


theology in drawing up these confessions which Rothe rejected 
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as antiquated and obsolete. ‘The first of the aphorisms in the 
‘Stille Stunden,’ while it explains Rothe’s standpoint, goes far to 
account for that strange undertone of sadness which runs through 
all his thoughts. 


‘ All one’s life long to stand face to face, and in intimate personal 
relationship with some deep psychological puzzle, without venturing 
upon any solution of it, and still to hold fast all the while with one’s 
whole soul to the conviction that it will be solved one day or other in 
harmony with the desires of love, this is hard—it is indeed hard.’ 


There is something inexpressibly sad in this confession, which 
reminds one of Carlyle’s remark, looking up at the stars on a 
clear night, ‘it is an awful sight!’ Rothe turned from theology 
in despair, Its dogmatic method, its clear-cut convictions, its 
peremptory rejection of all other premises than its own, filled 
him with a kind of despair of ever finding the truth by this 
method. He had got beyond Mephistopheles’ advice to a theo- 
logian to stick close to words: 


‘Mit Worten lasst sich trefflich streiten 
Mit Worten ein system bereiten 
An Worten lasst sich trefflich glauben 
Von einem Wort lasst sich kein Jota rauben.’ 


The distinguos of divines were to him so many Abracadabras, 
and yet he was haunted with the desire for.truth. The Church 
and Theology had failed to meet the wants of the age; their 
methods were antiquated, their arguments obsolete. He turned 
then to the State, as the hope of society in the future. The 
theological method must merge in the scientific, and the Church 
become absorbed in the State. His theory on the subject isa 
perfect counterpart to that of the Ultramontane, and indeed is 
nothing else than Ultramontanism turned inside out. The one 
would merge the State in the Church, the other the Church in 
the State. The one would bring back the ages of faith by sup- 
pressing science altogether, or by placing her again as the hand- 
maid to religion, the Hagar to the true Sarah; the other would 
reverse the process, and make science the mistress, and theology 
the handmaid. 

This leads us to criticise that remarkable theory of the State 
as the ‘ heir to the Church, the depository of the undogmatical 
‘ Christianity of the future,’ of which the Broad Church party 
in this country is the best exponent. We must dismiss from 
our minds both Hooker’s theory of the fusion, and Warburton’ 
theory of the alliance, of Church and State. Rothe’s theory haj 
nothing to say to the latter, and almost as little to the former 
If we understand Rothe aright (and it is difficult to make 4 
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meaning distinctly out of a list of detached aphorisms) as 
Christianity has entirely lost its original form, and become con- 
founded with the Church, so it is to regenerate itself in a new 
and secular form as the State. He uses the metaphor of death 
and resurrection. The Church has been the death, and the 
State will be the resurrection, of Christianity. ‘Als das Chris- 
‘tenthum in die Kirche véllig von seinem eigenthumlichen 
‘ Wesen entartet war ; war es gleichzeitig durch sie in der welt- 
‘lichen Sphiare in seiner eigenthumlichen art zur Auferstehung 
‘gekommen.’ He goes so far as to anticipate a time when the 
State shall be so permeated with Christian truth—+.e., those 
higher moral truths which are held to be distinctively Christian 
—that it will be able to discard, not only the objective Church, . 
but even historical Christianity itself. He admits we are a 

long way from this as yet: but this is the ideal point towards 
which society must press when theology shall be completely 
merged in politics, and the Church in the State, as in the Middle 
Ages the reverse was the case. What is there to choose between 
this, and naked secularism as taught by the Positive school ? 
It must be admitted that Rothe’s theory is suspiciously like 
what the English Comte, Mr. Congreve, has taught as the reli- 
gion of the future, Civilization, not to speak of Christianity 
itself, owes a debt to our free Churches for holding up in 
England and America a pattern of a very different state of 
things. For want of free Churches, the police-ridden Chris- 
tianity of Germany has begun to hug its chains in a way which 
seems to us disgraceful, and dishonouring to its great Head and 
Master. LErastianism has there eaten into the very life of reli- 
gion, till, in Rothe’s case, like the slave who let the jubilee go 
by, it has bored its ear through with an awl, in token of per- 
petual subjection. Rothe has at least the merit of carrying 
Erastianism to its last and legitimate result. He has what the 
French call the courage of his convictions. It is a deep-seated 
malady in German Christianity, and also one of long standing, 
Luther was, we are sorry to admit it, as compliant with the 
Landgraf of Hesse in his later years, as he was defiant of 
Duke George in his brave words on the road to Worms, COran- 
mer has been branded as a time-server in the matter of the 
King’s divorce. Luther was little better in the matter of the 
bigamy of the Landgraf of Hesse. The German princes, 
indeed, claimed the jus circa sacra quite as quthoritatively as 
our Tudor Princes did the supremacy in all matters, ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as civil. Nothing like the Solemn League or Cove- 
nant with the Headship of Christ, zealously reserved, was 
ever heard of in Germany. For want of the Cameronian spirit 
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Germany tamely submitted to the maxim which was acted on 

at the peace of Westphalia—that whose was the land, his should 

be the religion. A Lutheran Kurfurst or Graf Lutheranized 

his people, and when he passed over, to the Reformed or Roman 

Confession, as in the case of Wurtemburg and Saxony, the 

people were expected to follow. Duke George of Saxony said 

that in his dominion he was pope and emperor. It was the 

same in Cleves. Dua Cliviae in suis terris est Papa. Territorial 

autonomy culminated at the peace of Westphalia, when Germany 

exhausted with thirty years’ war of religion, sunk into the deep 

sleep of an Erastian indifference, broken only by the dreams of 

Pietists like Spener, of Zinzendorf, and the Hernhuters. The 

eighth clause of the Treaty of Westphalia secured to the sovereign 

authority in spiritual matters. With the death of the religious, 

there followed as a natural consequence that of her political 

liberties. With no Whiggery in religious affairs, the Whig 

principle of constitutional checks in political affairs was unheard 

of. That Germany is politically belated and behind England in 

sound constitutionalism is easily seen, for the very elements 
were wanting out of which to found a Whig party. It has 
somewhat scandalized English Liberals to find Prince Bismarck 
dealing with the Jesuits as he has done, with the entire approval 
of the Liberal party in Germany. ‘The reason for this is obvi- 
ous. The State is there all in all. The Cavour formula of a 
free Church in a free State is unintelligible. Rothe, indeed, 
criticises it, and points out one of its inconsistencies, that a 
Church never can be free until she is divested of all her dis- 
tinct privileges. In this sense the Church of Rome as a hier- 
archy holding endowments and wielding despotic power over its 
members can never be free unless the State in a moment of weak- 
ness admits an imperium in imperio. But free Churches, like 
those in England and America, may take their stand on the 
Cavour principle—nay, if we understand our age aright, the 
future of civilization depends on the existence of a power 
outside the State, a power of Christian opinion, which can and 
will shake the State to its foundations, when, as in America, 
the State lends itself to an anti-Christian institution like 
slavery. 

On these accounts we reject Rothe’s theory of the absorp- 
tion of the Church by the State as a dangerous encroach- 
ment on public liberty, and a blow at civilization itself. It 
is a strong argument for disestablishment, that religion under 
State patronage and control will soon become little else than 
secularism thinly disguised. Coming events cast their shadows 
before. Professor Wallace’s proposal in the May number of 
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Macmillan to save the Establishment by secularizing it, points 
to what is coming in England if we do not help Mr. Miall to 
liberate the Church. The absurd remark that the Episcopal 
National Church does not desire ‘liberation,’ and therefore we 
should not force it on her, is only another proof how little eccle- 
siastics can see their true interests. If the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is to be taken as the advocatus ecclesie—the guardian of 
its spiritual immunities, we can only pity the case of the National 
Church. We pity her for her slavery, and we only pity her 
the more because she hugs her chains. Those who want to see 
what their theories of a National Church must lead to in an 
age like the present, should study Rothe. If they like his con- 
clusions, then we leave them with their principles ; but if those 
conclusions strike them as sceptical, as the despairing cry of a 
theologian who has bewildered himself with systems, and turns 
to morality and the light of common day for relief, then let 


them see to it in time that they seek to set Christianity on the 


only safe base of independency—a Free Church in a Free State, 
as in America and the colonies. 

We have left ourselves little space even to notice Rothe’s 
great work, his ‘ Ethik,’ a work which he spoke of as his theo- 
logical confession of faith, and which he undertook as a personal 
need. A review is here out of the question. It is enough to 
remark that the ground which he covers is far wider than that 
which we in this country understand by Christian ethics. Ward- 
law and Wayland are our most notable writers on this subject. 
It is difficult to compare him with either. His platform is at 
once wider and narrower than theirs. It is wider as it assumes 
a certain theosophic principle underlying ethics. 

It will be seen that Rothe understood the word theosophy in 
a new sense. It is compared with philosophy, or world wis- 
dom, on the one hand, and with theology, or Church teaching, 
on the other. Theosophy is a kind of Christian gnosis: it is 
akin to mysticism, but not to be confounded with it. 

Rothe thus does not, as English writers on Christian ethics, 
do limit the conception of ethics to what is commonly called our 
duty to our neighbour and ourselves. Rothe isnot in this sense 
a kind of Christianized Aristotle. He rather falls in with 
Plato’s conception in the Republic, that ethics is only politics in 
miniature, and public and private morality one and the same 
thing on a different scale. This obliterates the distinction of 
our older casuists between private and public good, and while it 
seems satisfactory in some respects, it also opens the door to 
much confusion. On the other hand, Rothe’s conception of 
‘Ethik’ is narrower than ours in one direction, as it is broader 
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in another. It eliminates all room for casuistry, as it sets out 
with an d priori speculative principle of God-consciousness as 
the governing motive of all right conduct. But, as Julius 
Miller rightly objects, this assumes the point in question. If 
there is an intuitive God-consciousness, the common ground of 
theology, as self-consciousness is of philosophy, how is it that 
there is any disagreement as to ethical principles, or their ap- 
plication in life? But the crowning defect of his ‘ Ethik’ is his 
conception of sin, which we do not hesitate to describe as irre- 
concileable with the Pauline account of the fall, and of heredi- 
tary evil. According to Rothe, sin is a stage on the process 
towards a higher good, the transition-point between animal and 
intelligent life. This destroys the significance of sin as such ; 
it takes the core and centre of evil out of the abuse of free will 
and places it in matter. To this Rothe consistently adheres, 
Sin is to him sensualism, as to Miiller it is selfishness, having 
its root in Godlessness. Which of these two theories—that of 
Rothe or Miiller—is nearer a Christian ethic, it is scarcely need- 
ful here to remark. The theory of Hegel is too plainly seen in 
the theory of Rothe. As Miiller judiciously observes, ‘though 
‘it be an exaggeration to speak of man in his fallen state as a 
‘ fallen demi-god, this is nearer the truth than to make him, as 
‘ Materialism does, a demi-animal—a being who, in spite of all 
‘ his efforts to raise himself above the sphere of the mere animal, 
‘ ever pitiably falls back again below the level of his half brother, 
‘ the brute.’ 

The theosophie principle with which Rothe sets out he con- 
sistently adheres to throughout the ‘ Ethik.’ Unlike Schleier- 
macher, whose attempt it was to reunite the natural with the 
supernatural, sometimes even by throwing the supernatural 
overboard as a Jonah to still the storm of negative criticism, 
Rothe, on the other hand, insisted on a supernatural world 
conterminous with that of nature, but not to be confounded 
with it. In this his position was not unlike that of the late 
Baden Powell, whose theory amounted to a kind of dualism 
between faith and reason, each with its own sphere indepen- 
dent of and outside the other. Evil had its origin in matter, 
according to Rothe; but there was a demon world continually 
recruited by souls, who had become irreclaimable through 
sensual sins. As good is the liberation of spirit from matter, 
so evil is conversely the embasing and embruting of the soul by 
matter. This it is obvious is only a modern form of Gnosticism, 
a new Platonic theory of the origin. of evil which accounts for 
some of the forms of sin and leaves others unexplained. It 
leaves spiritual wickedness wholly unaccounted for, or only 
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partially explained as the climax of sensual sin. Rothe was no 
Sadducee, he believed both in angel and spirit, but his good 
spirits are souls purged from matter, and his evil spirits those 
still defiled with it. But as with the Person of Christ, he 
began at the wrong end, and reasoned that the flesh became the 
word, not that the word was made flesh, thus losing the signifi- 
eance of the Incarnation ; so in the same way he reasoned about 
evil, it had its origin from beneath, not from above; in the fail- 
ure of an upward process from matter to mind, not in a descent 
or fall of spiritual beings who were created once perfect, and 
who kept not their first estate. Philosophy teaches one thing 
and faith another, with regard to the origin of evil. Rothe’s 
attempt to unite the two only makes the contradiction more 
apparent. His theory is a mixture of phantasy and science 
in which as his friend Schenkel admits, neither is satisfied. 
It was a piece of mere theosophy, and as such must share the 
fate of all mysticism. 

We have left ourselves only too little space to refer to Rothe’s 
concluding years and to describe the closing scene. Entering 
on a professorship at Wittenberg on his return from Rome 
in 1829, he found the place much changed from what he had 
left it six years before. The old school of Pietists was broken 
up. Rationalism of the Wegscheider and Gesenius type was 
also on the decline. On the other hand the influence of 
Neander, Tholuck, and the Mediation school of Halle was in the 
ascendant. Hegel and Herbart were the dominant names in 
philosophy, and Rothe found himself brought back in this wa 
as it were into a new world. He took some time to establish 
himself, and to lay down his own position, which was one 
peculiar to himself, and distinct alike from the Pietists, the 
Rationalists and the Mediation party. It was only as late as the 
year 1826 that ho punished his first essay on the origin of the 
Church. In this we see the germ of his singular theory of 
the ultimate absorption of the Church by the State. According 
to Rothe the Church as a hierarchical body, only emerged out of 
its shell of Judaism after the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 72. 
With Episcopacy then began that dogmatic and regulation type 
of religion which was Roman all through, which harmonized 
with the genius of the Empire, and which prepared the way for 
the Papacy, when the Empire crumbled away. As Judaism was 
the shell or husk of infant Christianity, so the Church was its 
grave. During the Middle Ages Christianity passed into the 
cocoon or larva stage, only to reappear in modern times in a 
higher form as the State. The Church has done its part and said 
its last word—it is now for the State to take up Christianity, 
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to drink into its spirit and to incorporate into itself what is 
divine and immutable. This theory, which Rothe says that he 
adopted as the result of the impression which the revolution of 
July, 1830, produced upon him, is founded on a strange appli- 
cation of the text ‘the field is the world.’ In his rejection of 
one close corporation as the field of the operation of Christianity, 
it seems as if he has alighted on another. We agree with 
Rothe that the field is the world, #.e., mankind in general, but 
it is not the State any more than it is the Church. Why, in 
rejecting the sacerdotal he should fall into the Erastian concep- 
tion of Christianity we cannot see, unless that in theorizing the 
mind loses its balance, and easily falls from one extreme into 
the other. Chimera chimeram parit we may say of this strange 
instance of a mind rejecting the hierarchical to fall into the 
bureaucratic or police theory of Christianity. 


where he spent the remaining thirty years of life in the diligent 
discharge of his professorial duties, combined with the special 
preparation of candidates for the ministry, He was once or 
twice tempted to remove to Bonn, and to Marburg, but he 
declined the offer and remained attached to his early love for 
Baden, and its liberal and tolerant government. We have 
already glanced at the controversies which his Church theories 
excited. His book was described as a ‘volume of paradoxes 
‘ and a nest of heresies.’ The paradoxes are now becoming the 
favourite maxims of the new party of comprehension, and as to 
the heresies those of Rothe seem mild in comparison to those 
of his friend and fellow-professor Schenkel. In 1861 Rothe’s 
wife died, and the shock was one from which he never entirely 
recovered. or some years still he bravely held on to his 
lifework as professor at Heidelberg. He had declined promotion. 
The office of Prelat at Karlsruhe was pressed upon him by the 
Grand Duke, but he declined the burdensome honour. It was 
as much as he could do to retain the post of Consistorial rath, 
and to attend the Synods at Karlsruhe. In 1869 his strength, 
never very robust, began to give way. He had with difficulty 
weathered through the previous winter. Still he kept up his 


weekly in lecturing to his classes. At last the closing scene 
came. In August his strength was rapidly declining. On the 
6th he was unable to attend at the sitting of the Synod. He sent 
for his friend Schenkel, and they had a long and earnest conver- 
sation on the course of church matters. He pressed on Schenkel 
the importance of taking steps to supply his place. He spoke 
of himself as a dying man, and made a gloomy forecast as to the 


In 1837 Rothe removed from Wittenberg to Heidelberg, © 


lectures and spent as many as from twelve to fifteen hours . 
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fate of church parties in Germany. On the 8th he underwent 
a painful surgical operation, which only gave him a little 
relief, and left him exhausted, and with little strength remain- 
ing. ‘The following day he had a long conversation with 
Schenkel, who reports his parting words as follows: ‘It is not 
‘the half but the whole truth which I desire, not a mere 
‘patching up of the Protestant Church, but a thorough and 
‘entire renovation of German Protestantism, and of the Protes- 
‘ tant world.’ 

It is thus characteristic of Rothe that his dying appeal was 
made from the Church to the world, from the Church which 
had cast out his name as evil, and branded him as a heretic to 
the great lay world, which at least had treated him with respect, 
and to whose fairness he now appealed. Much as Wiclif in his 
day appealed to his lay countrymen, and found in John of Gaunt 
a protector from the persecution of the monks, so Rothe found 
in the Grand Duke a supporter when the clergy turned against 
him, and would have deposed him, if they had the power 
as they had the will. On the 20th August the closing scene 
came. Clasping Schenkel’s hand, his dying request was that 
nothing should be spoken over his grave which, even by impli- 
cation, should reflect on his theological opponents. His last 
words were, as he pressed to his lips the memorials of his dying 
Lord’s love, ‘I die in the faith of Him in which I have lived, 
‘and in nothing have I wandered from that faith: I have only 
‘held to it more firmly and inwardly.’ 

To delineate such a character as Rothe is no easy task; to 
criticise him out of the question. It is comparatively easy to 
fall into the ranks either of his blind admirers or his prejudiced 
opponents. Rothe is the bridge between the Vermittelungs- 
Theologie of Neander and Tholuck,; and the new theology of 
Schenkel, Holtzman and Weizacker. He has links of affinity 
with both, and yet, strictly considered, belongs to neither. In 
his ‘ Ethik’ he disclaims anything like philosophy, and yet the 
book is saturated with a kind of philosophy of its own, which 
from its transcendental and immanent character we should 
rather describe as theosophy. ‘ Woe is me,’ he exclaims, ‘ if it 
‘came to this, that God and the world were not something 
‘ wonderfully deeper and vaster than any conception I can form 
‘ of them.’ It would be a painful task, if necessary, to go through 
the points in the ‘Ethik’ on which Rothe has le from 
the current orthodoxy. Neither with regard to the Trinity, nor 
to the Bible account of a creation in time, nor to the origin 
of evil or its hereditary transmission, or the atoning work of 
Christ, or in fine, with regard to any of the usual church doc- 
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trines is Rothe orthodox. He rather glories in the character of 
being entirely heterodox. To explain this consistently with his 
retaining faith in the Saviour—in his Godhead and his redemp- 
tive work, we must remember two things—first, the chaotic state 
of theology in Germany ; and secondly, that Rothe was himself 
a bundle of paradoxes. He had adopted a theory that theology 
in Germany was dead, and that in Schleiermacher as he once 
observed it had spoken its last word. The Church had done its 
work, and was as defanct as Judaism. The living spirit of Chris- 
tianity had to migrate into a new form, and incorporate itself in 
the State, as it had once enshrined itself in the Church. Rothe’s 
— for paradox and heterodoxy for its own sake, often 
ed him to be unjust to his contemporaries and colleagues. 
Dorner, with whom he was associated at Bonn, was removed 
to Gottingen in 1850, and he laments it, not because he 
agreed with Dorner, but because of ‘all the supporters of the 
‘ Church-authorized theology,’ as he terms it, ‘Dorner was the 
‘ one with whom he was on the most friendly terms.’ He had a 
morbid dread of orthodoxy as strange as that which other divines 
have of going off the groove. ‘As long,’ he says, ‘as I throw off 
‘ my thoughts in aphorisms and detached sentences, it is easy to 
‘be orthodox, for you have only when you feel yourself off the 
‘ track to throw out a qualifying remark, and get on the groove 
‘again. But this is not my temper. I like to set out from a 
‘ principle and carry it out to its legitimate conclusions, no 
‘matter what they are.’ Thus it was that one paradox led to 
another, and having taken up a position of hostility to the tra- 
ditional theology he was driven in self-consistency to assert a 
stronger dislike than he really felt. Having broken as he 
thought with the Church, he had to set up a new Church, and 
to invest the State with the distinctive character which once 
belonged to the Church. But we caunot run away from our- 
selves in this way. In spite of all his disclaimers, and his 
manifesto that the future of mankind lay on the ethical, not on 
the logical side, his position was still essentially that of a 
theologian. His very ‘Ethik’ is ethics only in name, it is a 
theological treatise of a dry and abstract kind, in which very 
little is said of duties, and scarcely anything of casuistry. It is 
only the dogmatic in another dress. Great principles, it has 
been said, lie at the bottom of all things, but to only them to 
daily life, many little rules and precautions and insights are 
needed. Such things hold a middle place between real life and 
principles as form lies between matter and spirit, moulding the 
one and compressing the other. This is a just account of what 
a treatise on Christian ethics should be, holding a middle place 
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between duties which are matters of detail, and must be left to 
the casuistry of each individual conscience, and those principles 
which are immutable, and which spring from a knowledge of 
the character of God. Rothe is entirely deductive, and his 
principles spring from an intuitive and theosophic conception 
of God. Some of his aphorisms on this subject are admirable. 
One which it is not easy to translate is a key or check to all the- 
ology—Gott kann nicht leiden aber mitleiden. Thenearest approach 
to an English expression of it is as follows: ‘In God there is no 
‘passion only compassion.’ This is a thought which the more 
we turn it over the deeper it is felt to be. Here we sce Rothe at 
his best. ‘ How different,’ he exclaims in another passage, ‘is 
‘the adoring wonder at the mystery of the world from that 
‘sceptical view of it founded on the deep irony of life.” Here 
we have at once Rothe in his best aspect. As a theologian he 
was cynical and soured, and driven to scepticism from that irony 
of life which struck him on all sides. But Rothe, turning in on 
himself and discarding theology, could say, ‘Thank God I am a 
‘Christian! He could look with adoring wonder at the mys- 
tery of the world while the irony of life only filled him with 
secret scepticism, breaking out in defiance of all orthodoxy. 
We have had men of this type in our churches: Robertson of 
Brighton, and Lynch of Mornington Road Chapel, may be 
adduced as instances. There is room for all varieties of cha- 
racter in Christ’s Church, and it would be a dark day for the 
truth when triers should sit on the orthodoxy of every man, 
and every discourse were laid on the Procrustes’ bed of some 
rigid conventional type of theology. But in Germany they take 

reater liberties than we do. Men off the groove are sometimes 
Tuend in the pastorate with us, seldom in the professorial chair. 
If out of harmony with theology they move off as the late Pro- 
fessor Maurice did, from the Chair of Exegesis to that of Moral 
Philosophy, where they are in their right place. In one word, 
Rothe was a great speculative thinker, and in the chair of 
Fichte or Hegel would have been in his place. In a chair of 
theology —which is not a speculative science at all, but a dogma- 
tic one—Rothe was out of place, and he felt it. With his 
speculative mind he felt himself, like Samson, in a kind of 
prison-house of thought, and tried to pull it down over his 
head. There is something almost tragic in a life of this 
kind; it fills us with wonder and pity. He is now at rest. 
He has gone where the mystery of the universe is an open 
secret. His epitaph should be written in his own words: 
‘ Nicht nach Ruhe sehne ich mich aber nach Stille.’ 
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(1.) Eleventh and Final Report of the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Organization of Trades 
Unions. 1869. 

(2.) Work and Wages. By Tuomas Brassey. 1872. 

(3.) Capital and Labour. Judge TERRELL. 1873. 


THE movement which has been manifested of late among the 
working-classes of England and Wales has caused most think- 
ing men to meditate upon this remarkable phenomenon. Up 
to a recent period strikes were comparatively rare, and were 
limited by narrow boundaries. At present the agitation has 
reached colossal proportions, and the practical results will 
probably affect every inhabitant of Great Britain. There is no 
need of any apology for again bringing before our readers this 
all-important subject, with the purpose of ascertaining how far 
it may be practicable to arrive at some definite method of super- 
seding strikes by a less disastrous operation. 
The term “ strike,” as it is now generally used, requires some 
explanation. In the notion of a strike in former times a breach 
of contract, or some illegal conduct on the part of the working 
“men concerned in it, was usually involved. Some controversy 
would arise, or offence be taken, justly or unjustly, and there- 
upon, in lieu of fulfilling their legal obligations, the men would 
break all ties and lay down their tools of trade. In this respect 
there is now a great alteration. There is commonly no illegal 
ingredient in our modern strikes. The present custom is to give 
notice that, in the event of certain demands not being conceded 
by employers within a limited time, the employed will not 
renew their contracts at the close of the current period. There 
is, of course, nothing illegal in this. It is as if a domestic 
servant were to give the customary warning, remain till the 
end of the month, and then abandon the situation. Occa- 
sionally, but rarely, the old-fashioned and illegal strike still 
takes place. But, as a rule, the working men are too well 
informed and advised to plunge into useless troubles. A 
“strike” may therefore be described as an arrangement between 
the workmen engaged in one or more factories or collieries, or 
in any special form of labour within some district, to give 
simultaneously legal notices to put an end to their respective 
contracts. It is of course intended thereby to prevent the 
profitable continuation of the works for a time, and to put a 
grins pressure on the interests of the proprietors. So power- 
, indeed, is this pressure, that in Belgium and other countries 
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it is made an offence to apply it. Employers, on the other 
hand, often deeming the demands of the men to be excessive and - 
unjust, accept the situation, and either suspend their operations 
or import new hands with much risk and trouble. Then succeeds 
a struggle more or less protracted, causing loss to the em- 
ployers and poverty among the employed. ‘To predict the issue 
of such contests is impossible. The state of the markets, the 
paucity or abundance of orders, current contracts for delivery 
of goods, temper, argument, some unexpected casualty—these 
are circumstances and incidents which may influence the final 
settlement. In some cases a treaty is soon concluded; in others 
it is deferred for weeks or months, and im every case there is 
more or less of loss, distress, irritation, and diminution of kind 
feeling and mutual confidence. 

Such being the usual character of strikes in recent years, we 
must next indicate the causes of a movement so distressing to 
workmen and so harassing to capitalists. The exciting cause is 
almost invariably the same. It is the notion prevailing in the 
minds of the majority of the workmen that the wages received 
are not adequate to the services rendered, nor so high as the 
profits of the concern will fairly permit. 

The argument between capitalists and workmen has been 
stated thus:—The capitalist says, I am ready to pay you in 
wages according to the market value, which must be settled by 
the law of supply and demand, as the price of any other article 
is determined. If you ask me how I get at the market price 
of your labour, I answer that I do so in the same manner that 
I determine what price I will give for the raw materials and 
machinery which I require. You are all obliged to bring your 
labour into the market in competition with each other, and I 
shall make the best bargain I can with you. My profits are no 
concern of yours, nor have you any right to inquire for how 
much I can sell the produce of your day’s work, nor am I 
bound to inquire whether the wages you receive are more than 
enough for a bare subsistence. The law of supply and demand 
is an inexorable power, and you must submit to it. Your wages 
are subject to very little fluctuation, and you have no anxiety 
about the vicissitudes of trade. If you make exorbitant demands, 
you will deter the capitalist from fresh enterprises, and injure 
the trade on which you depend for your living. Capital will 
concede your demands for augmented wages only so far as it 
can do so consistently with its own interests—so far as may be 
consistent with profits which will induce the continuation of 
trade. The competition of tradesmen in the town settles what 
prices you give for the provisions you want, and you ought to 
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be content with wages regulated on the same grand principle. 
If you so organize associations as to exclude competition from 
our labour-market, and. make demands which are based on this 
non-natural system, you will, sooner or later, bring on a dislo- 
cation of commerce, and pay the penalty of your imprudence. 
On the other hand, a workman, in answer to the views thus 
expressed, replies: [ do not see how the interests of capital and 
labour are identical in practice, under a system which seems to 
us to secure the lion’s share of profits to the employer. You 
buy our day’s work for 3s. 6d. or 4s. 6d., and we strongly 
suspect that you sell the profits of it for double that amount or 
more. In this way you build up enormous fortunes, while we 
can save little or nothing. We know that masters who bring 
capital into a concern are fairly entitled to large profits on it, 
in consideration of its value and the risk they run. But you 
are not justified in absorbing the whole profits which you make 
both on your capital and on our labour. The bulk of your 
earnings are made out of the difference between what you pay 
for labour and what you obtain by the sale of its fruits. Look 
at our different conditions. Such inequality was never before 
seen. The capitalist, rolling in accumulated wealth, has not 
scrupled to enhance his ordinary profits by truck-shops, by delay 
in payment of wages, by fines and forfeits and other devices. 
He is ever in search of two objects—the maximum of price and 
the minimum of wages. If trade is bad you turn us adrift 
without scruple, while you await at ease a better time. If trade 
is prosperous you increase our wages only under pressure, and 
not in proportion, as we believe, to your own greater profits. We 
naturally wish to ascertain the amount of the profits realized by 
the use of your capital and our labour. But you reject with 
disdain our request for permission to inspect the books in your 
office, and we are left to surmise and conjecture. You speak of 
the freedom of the labour-market, but it is a market in which 
you may buy or not at pleasure, though we are almost compelled 
to sell. We are not free agents in making our bargains. We 
need present maintenance; we live from hand to mouth; and 
we can rarely move our families to a distant place. The labour- 
market, under these conditions, is not a fair indication of the 
value of our labour. When we are set free from the pressing 
circumstances of our position, and are able, like the capitalist, 
to bide our time, we shall contract with you for our indispensable 
work upon less unequal terms. It is to our unions that we turn 
to enable us to contract in freedom. It is by the power and 
resources of these societies that we are in these days enabled 
to confront you without the certainty of being crushed in detail 
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The directors of them may have erred in the means they have 
adopted for our benefit. It is true that they have sometimes 
forgotten the liberty of the individual workman. But we 
believe that without an organization of this kind we never should 
have acted together, nor have been able to stand before the 
capitalist in an attitude of independence for one single month. 
We consider that. to the unions we are indebted for a general 
improvement in our condition, which it is very unlikely would 
have been initiated by our employers. To them we look for 
still greater advances and improvements in the future, and begin 
to see a fair prospect of a general recognition of the true value 
of labour, and its claim to participation in commercial profits, 
which has never yet been thoroughly allowed.* 

Such is, undoubtedly, the general tone of the language em- 
— by the respective parties in our great social controversy. 

t is from feelings that find expression in counter-statements 
of this character that strikes are engendered. There are 
examples of strikes which have been caused by some trifling 
incident, such as the indiscretion of some foreman, or other 
minute difference between master and workmen ; but, as a rule, 
strikes have been the direct result of the demand for and refusal 
of an augmentation of wages. That being the case, it is 
manifest that the controversy must really turn upon the nature 
of wages and the rights and equities connected with the work- 
man’s claim. 

Wages are the price paid for manual labour of every kind, 
differing from salary or stipend, which is paid for services of a 
different character. It will be convenient, for the sake of clear- 
ness, to state concisely the principles which lie at the root of the 
question. ‘ Labour,’ said Ricardo, ‘has its natural and market 
‘price. The former is that price which is necessary to enable 
‘the labourers to subsist and perpetuate their race, and it 
‘depends on the price of the food, necessaries, and conveniences 
‘required for the support of the labourer and his family.’ 
The market price of labour is the peor which is really paid 
for it, under the influence of general and local causes. en 
the market price of labour exceeds its natural price, the con- 
dition of the labourer is prosperous, and he has it in his power 
to command more than a bare subsistence for his family. en 
the market price of labour falls below its natural, or cost price, 
the labourer and his family approach starvation, and poverty 
cuts off those comforts which custom has rendered necessaries. 

Our country has, unfortunately, supplied examples of the 
market price of labour falling below the natural or cost price. 

* «Capital and Labour,’ by Judge Terrell, 1872. z 
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The remuneration bestowed upon thousands of peasants in 

the South of England in some years, has been deplorably and 

painfully small. Nine shillings per week, or even ten or eleven 

shillings, could procure for a family of five or six persons only 

the barest necessaries of existence. ‘The following are the 

words of a Wiltshire labourer at a meeting held in May, 1872 :— 

‘I have a wife and five children ; my wages are 10s. a week. I 

‘have to pay 50s. a year for my cottage ; 4d. a week to a benefit 

‘society, and 53d. a week to a clothing club. Out of what 

‘is left I have seven people to provide for. I should be glad 

‘to know how it is to be done, for I don’t.’ The causes of this 

state of things in the South are neither obscure nor doubtful. 

The supply of labourers has been too abundant. The farmers 

find no difficulty in obtaining as many hands as they require at 

the wonted rate of payment. The labourers thus meanly paid 

are unable to save sufficient money to transport themselves to 

countries more favourable to their interests. They are prac- 

tically adstricti glebe. There are no great manufacturing 
establishments to which their children can resort, and attain by 
diligence the reward of skilled artificers. Unaided by others 
they cannot aid themselves, and thus the evil is continued. 
Such is the effect of the market price of labour sinking to the 
level or below the level of the natural or cost price. In contrast 
to the minimum there is also in a certain rough sense a maximum 
current price of labour. For as the workmen must receive 
enough to live upon, so the employers of labour will never 
under ordinary circumstances disburse in wages more than will 
leave them a fair profit on the capital risked in their business. 
It may happen, under the economical law above referred to, 
that the demand for some particular kind of labour in a district 
may so exceed the supply that the wages demanded for that 
labour will neutralize all the profit of trade. The wages of 
that labour are then in excess of that just and reasonable point 
or maximum which is consistent with a fair return to the 
employer. If this contingency should occur frequently and 
continuously, it would have the effect of forcing the capitalist 
to cheapen the labour-market by the importation of workmen 
from another country or district, or to shift his own base of 
operations to a more favourable site. 


‘We say in effect, we are the buyers, you are the sellers of labour, 
and we want to arrive at the right price to pay for it—sometimes 
we cannot agree about it, and we have gone this length ; we have 
said, ‘‘if we pay your price we shall lose that branch of the trade ; 
it will go to Germany ; when things are bad and business declining, 
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employers put the screw on as much as they can, and force wages 
below a reasonable price ; when things come round the men think it 
is their turn, and so they go above a reasonable price.” ’* 


The claims of the working class are continually pressed 
with more and more urgency, and receive much more con- 
sideration than in former times. Various circumstaices have 
combined to invest their demands with greater importance, and 
to enable them to present and enforce them with better effect. 
Most of our artisans can now read, and many of them are quite 
as well informed as their employers in every respect except one, 
namely, the profits of the concerns in which they are employed. 

The daily newspapers, and their weekly contemporaries, such 
as the Colliery Guardian, the Beehive, and many others which 
supply the special news of particular interests, keep them 
informed up to the very last Saturday morning as to the facts 
and circumstances of their position. The third-class trains put 
it in the power of all but the poor agricultural labourers to 
remove with their families to other markets for their industry. 
They are well aware of the condition and requirements of the 
labour-market of our Colonies and of the ‘ States,’ and emigra- 
tion agents are busily occupied in populous districts in tempting 
healthy families to depart. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they speak with more confidence, and are less diffident than 
formerly in pressing their demands. But far beyond all these 
and other reasons for the increasing power of labour, is the 
present practice of combination for purposes both aggressive 


and defensive. 


The shrewd and observant leaders of the working-classes 
perceived that, as a rule, advances of wages were not volun- 
tarily made by employers, but were asked for by the men, and 
from time to time conceded. They believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that, in districts where lodges were established, the men suc- 
ceeded by means of their organization in obtaining advances 
without protracted strikes. And they perceived that if the 
means were provided for stopping the operations of the manu- 
facturing employers, they would be compelled to make such 
advances as the profits of the concern would permit. To this 
end it would suffice to collect a fund for the support of the 
workmen during the period of suspension of labour, and thus 
place themselves on more equal terms with the capitalist than 
they had been before. A wealthy ironmaster or cotton-spinner 
can afford to wait. If his workmen claimed an advance which 
he deemed it expedient to concede, and he knew that they had 


* Speech of Mr. Mundella in the Social Science Congress, 
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no money in hand to maintain themselves in idleness for a 
considerable time, he had simply to await their exhaustion to 
bring them to terms. But if the masters were made aware that 
a fund had been accumulated for the purpose of supporting 
themselves in the event of a dispute about wages, the master 
would seriously reflect whether or not it was worth his while 
to enter upon a conflict and incur certain and serious losses, 
The appreciation of the advantage thus secured to the artisans 
of any craft gave birth to the modern ‘trades union.’ The 
ancient trading ‘guilds’ or fraternities, which were widely 
spread throughout Europe, were not combinations in the modern 
sense of workmen against employers. The guild was an incor- 
poration of all those engaged in the same art or manufacture, 
and had special regulations for the admission of members, the 
binding of apprentices, the prices of products, &c., and tended 
to a monopoly of trade. These unions comprised both masters 
and journeymen, and the public and the consumers suffered 
from them. Their privileges were gradually abridged, and 
finally the fraternities were resolved into two great divisions of 
masters and journeymen. ‘To this change may probably be 
traced the origin of modern trades unions, in which the work- 
men stand aloof from the employers.* 
In the year 1869 the Crown issued a Commission, over which 
Sir William Erle presided, to inquire into the organization and 
rules of trades unions. A vast amount of information was thus 
collected and systematically arranged, throwing new light upon 
this most important modern phenomenon, and ultimately bring- 
ing about legislation. The Commissioners deemed it part of 
their duty to ascertain in the first place, from a great number 
of unionists, the object of their respective associations. The 
general result of the questionsand answers under this head showed 
that in some cases the unions comprise both the operations of a 
friendly society and those of a trade society proper, but in the 
great majority of the existing unions the latter are the exclusive 
objects of the institution. The objects last referred to are to 
watch over and promote the interests of the working classes in 
their respective trades, and ‘ especially to protect them against 
‘the undue advantage which the command of a large capital 
‘ is supposed by them to give to the employers of labour.’+ 

The design of the societies was described by the witnesses in 
various terms. Some said that the object was simply the support 
of members out of work or on strike, or to ‘ render assistance to 
‘ local societies unjustly aggressed ;’ others said they desired ‘ to 


* *‘Workmen and Wages at Home and Abroad.’ Ward, p. 181. 
+ Trades Unions Commission Report, 1869, p. 96. 
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‘obtain rights and protection of lubour, and to establish a fund 
‘for the protection of its members to assist them in obtaining a 
‘just price for their labour.’ One or two witnesses went 
more into detail than others. A member of the Macclesfield 
Silk-weavers’ Union stated that their object was ‘to establish 
‘uniformity of price (for labour) throughout town and neigh- 
‘bourhood ; to provide the means of legally resisting unneces- 
‘sary reductions in the price of work, and to allow no encroach- 
‘ment on the peculiar privileges of the trade; to promote a 
‘better feeling between employers and employed, as a means 
‘of checking that ruinous competition which has prevailed so 
‘long to the detriment of masters and men; and to get a more 
‘economical mode of carrying out the complicated affairs of the 
‘trade.’ A member of the North of England Twisters’ and 
Drawers’ union added that their purpose was ‘ to keep the present 
‘rate of wages up to the standard list; to resist attempts to 
‘reduce the same; to prevent one employer paying less than’ 
‘ another for the same amount and quality of work, and to bring 
‘up the prices of those who are paying the lowest rate of 
‘wages.’ Mutual support and trade information is alleged to 
be the sole object of many societies. The provincial typo- 
graphers propose to themselves ‘the limitation of the 
‘number of apprentices, restriction of the hours of labour, 
‘maintenance of the standard of wages, and a general 
‘supervision of all matters affecting their interests.’ And 
the associated ironworkers, whose union was founded in 1863, 
have for their object resistance to the rate per ton then 
offered for puddling, and to the introduction of a quality of 
iron entailing more labour, and other grievances too numerous 
to be detailed. In short, the leading object of the unions, as 
stated in the answers of their members, may fairly be taken to 
be the raising of the rate of wages, resistance to reductions, and 
the limitation of the hours of labour. 

A further object is to ‘ bring about a more equal division 
‘of work among the members of the union, and its distri- 
‘bution among a greater number of workmen, at a more 
‘uniform rate of wages, than would prevail under the 
‘influence of unrestrained competition.’* We might adduce 
evidence of these latter purposes from many of the witnesses 
before the Commissioners, but a sample or two must suffice. 
The scissor grinders averred that they purpose ‘to get the 
‘saine price for work in any given market, and to get a 
‘uniform list of prices recognised.” The friendly operative 
bricklayers ‘aim at the establishment of a minimum rate.’ The 

* Trades Unions Commission, 1869, p. 96. 
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cabinet-makers desire to get uniformity of price for the same 

article throughout the trade, and prices maintained by union. 

The silk-weavers of Macclesfield desire ‘to get uniformity of 

‘ price for all who make the same kind of work,’ and a minimum 

rate is enforced by them under a price list. The Perseverance 

union of carpenters desire ‘to establish a standard minimum 

‘rate, and encourage resistance to reductions.’ The North 

Lancashire weavers require ‘a standard list based on an average 
‘of prices obtained in 1860.’ The gilders of London say that 
they try to enforce a minimum by not allowing their members 
to work for less than a certain rate, which is fixed, the average 
rate for the last thirty-three years having been 33s. per week. 
These references to the evidence undoubtedly show that the 
employers of skilled labour are now confronted by powerful 
associations, which seek to influence the market price of work- 
men’s labour by restrictions and regulations which are firmly 
enforced and cheerfully obeyed. They have grown into vast 
proportions from small and weakly plants whose seeds were 
sown for the most part within twenty or thirty years. It is 
said that there is a desire and an intention to consolidate the 
now isolated unions of different crafts into one great confedera- 
tion, in order that the whole manual industry of the nation 
may be regulated by a central council. Whether such an 
organization would be an imperium in imperio inconsistent with 
the system of British government is a serious question, which 
is not yet ripe for discussion. Even now, separate and special 
as their movements are, the existing unions are working fer 
good or evil in such a manner as to affect the course of manage- 
ment of every commercial concern whose workmen are members 
of a trades union. We say for good or for evil, for opinions are 
as far asunder as the poles on this question :— 


‘ Who will venture to assert that unions have not worked wonders 
for the industrial classes? Have they not exacted from the cupidity of 
employers advantages in wages and hours of labour, which we had 
been led to believe would, if granted, destroy the industry of the 
nation? Have they not given to labour an independence and a sense 
of dignity which it never before possessed, and which may, if rightly 
turned to account, result as fruitfully in their intellectual as it has 
in their material elevation ?’ * 


And the Middlesborough Chamber of Commerce told the 
Commissioners that ‘trades unions have undoubtedly, in some 
‘ instances, benefited the men by forcing from grasping em- 
‘ ployers both a better rate of wages and a greater regard for 


* Judge Terrell on Capital and Labour. 
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‘their workmen’s comfort.’ On the other hand, the Chambers 
of Sheffield and other commercial towns replied to the Com- 
missioners that the ‘genuine result of the policy of trades 
‘unions has been that the workmen have not been benefited 
‘asa class; that employers have been decidedly injured, and 
‘their interference has been greatly in restraint of the natural 
‘expansion of trade.” The Commissioners themselves weighed 
with judicial impartiality the counter-statements laid before 
them, and have given expression to their conclusions in delicate 
and cautious terms. 

They divide the industries on which trades unions may be 
supposed to have had an effect into two classes: those in which 
foreign competition cannot, and those in which it can, mate- 
rially interfere with the productive industry of the country. 
In the first case, they say there is nothing, a priori, to prevent 
the operation of trades unions from raising the cost of com- 
modities until the rise is checked by the diminution of con- 
sumption. An instance is afforded by the various trades engaged 
in building, in which they are disposed to think that the unions 
and their interference with the proceedings of employers have 
appreciably raised the cost of production. In the second case, 
they failed to satisfy themselves that there was any distinct 
proof of connection between the fluctuations in particular em- 
ployments and the prevalence of unions in those employments. 
Nor were they able to deduce any general proposition from the 
conflicting evidence brought under their notice, as to alleged 
deterioration of the former cordial feelings between employers 
and employed, in connection with the spread of unionism. One 
result alone seemed to be manifest, namely, that the habitual 
code of sentiment which prevailed between employers and em- 
ployed in the times when the former were regarded by both 
law and usage as the governing class, is now greatly relaxed, 
and cannot be revived, though sentiments of equity and mutual 
forbearance ought now to form a substitute for it.* 

For ourselves, we hold the opinion that we are in a state of 
transition, and are passing through a period of important changes 
in the industrial interests which cannot at present be thoroughly 
understood. It is impossible to doubt that trades unions have 
been one, at least, of the contributory causes of a slow but 
appreciable rise of wages, which there is no reason to suppose 
has yet reached a maximum. Mr. Pease, M.P. has supplied 
some evidence as to the gradual increase of the remuneration 
of colliers to the Committee on Coal in the following form :—The 
actual earnings averaged 4s. per day in 1870, or £53 per 


* Trades Unions Commission, p. 18. 
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annum per man; in 1871 the average was 4s. 3d.; in 1872, 
6s. 73d. per day, or £81 1s. 11d. per annum, and in 1873, 
7s. 2d. per day, or at the rate of £105 13s. lid. per annum. 
The lowest hewer per day in 1870 was 2s. 8d. 

A careful examination of the admirable tables prepared by the 
Commissioners, which present a complete picture of the rise, 
operations, and effects of trades unions, shows that a general 
augmentation of wages has been experienced in the last ten 
years. There are exceptions, and occasional falls, but upon the 
whole an increase has been secured. The friendly society of 
ironworkers stated that cases in which that union has kept 
wages from falling may be instanced in nearly every branch; 
also cases in which a rise has been obtained; but those rises 
were chiefly where there had been previous reductions. It is 
not in the power of any calculator to estimate, with any approach 
to certainty, the practical influence of unionism on the present 
rate of wages, but assuming, as we may, a general advance of 
remuneration in the last fifteen years, concurrently with the 
spread of trades unions in every department of labour, a very 
strong presumption is raised that the associations have con- 
tributed to the result. They have exercised a powerful influence 
upon their own members by subjecting them to regulations 
which secure simultaneous action in conformity with the decisions 
of the governing body. They have also exercised a tacit but 
cogent influence upon employers by their skilful organization 
and their accumulation of subscriptions. 

But it is said that they dictate arbitrary terms to the capi- 
talist. We do not perceive, however, how the right of the 
unions to dictate their terms to him can be fairly objected to, 
provided dictation merely means a statement that if the terms 
are not accepted, the members will not work for that individual. 
The possessor of labouring power is perfectly free, and has of 
course a right to make his own bargain. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are some unions which have, from time to time, dis- 
played the most grievous indifference to the rights and liberties 
of other people. Combinations of this nature are liable to 
abuse. ‘The consciousness of possessing such a power will no 
‘doubt sometimes lead workmen to insist on unreasonable 
‘demands.’* The members have often been persuaded to 
believe that the rate of wages is a matter dependent entirely on 
the pleasure of the employer, and that sufficient pressure will 
ensure success. To effect that pressure they have endeavoured 
to close the labour-market against certain employers, and to 
prevent others from doing that which they have themselves 


* Draft Report proposed by Commissioner Booth, p. 102. 
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declined to do. They have adopted a system of intimidation 
by posting members of the union at the approaches to certain 
works to observe and report the non-union workmen going to 
or coming from the works, and using all possible influences 
to prevent them from accepting engagements. The report of 
the Commissioners deputed to conduct the investigation at 
Sheffield brought to light a system of virulent persecution and 
unscrupulous bullying which shocked and horrified society. 
But, happily, those practices seem to have almost passed away 
under the influence of better feelings and enlightened minds. 
The leading men invariably counsel their members to keep 
within the letter and spirit of the law, even under circum- 
stances of provocation. Perfect peace prevailed at Merthyr 
and other seats of the iron trade during the late strike. The 
unions now feel that they are no longer unrecognised, and, as 
it were, outlawed, but are a recognised branch of our social 
system. ‘They may be registered, and sue or be sued through 
their trustees, and possess, under the Act 34 & 35 Vict. 
chap. 31, a legal status which they could not enjoy before. 
The prejudice which has been created in the minds of educated 
men by some former evil customs will also be gradually removed, 
and public opinion will come to regard without hostility the 
associations which are legally and morally directed. The evil 
practices which generated an adverse feeling to unionism in the 
ublic mind were limited to a few localities, while trades unions 
in general, especially the larger and wealthier societies, are now 
administered with great regularity and efficiency, and ‘are on 
a level with other trading associations of credit.’* Nor ought 
it to be forgotten that employers of labour have also entered 
into combinations and permanent associations with a view to 
bring workmen to their terms, or force them to break up their 
unions. 

The admitted object of trades unions proper, as distinguished 
from their character of friendly societies, being to promote the 
interests and increase the remuneration of the working-classes, 
and oppose the reduction of wages, we come to the consideration 
of the means they usually employ to these ends. The ordinary 
means are remonstrances and demands, with more or less dis- 
tinct intimations of a strike. The «/tima ratio is an actual 
strike, which, in other words, means a simultaneous notice that 
existing contracts will be terminated by the workman on a 
certain day. When an employer of workmen proposes to lower 
wages, and the union men believe that he is not obliged to do 
so, they generally address him by a deputation, and endeavour 


* Report, p. 50. + Ibid. p. 61. 
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to dissuade him from taking the obnoxious step. If their 
arguments are unsuccessful the society prepares for a trial of 
strength :— 


‘The members are “called out’’ from their respective workshops, 
and non-members are persuaded from going to work by all legitimate 
means. The policy which has been generally adopted with respect to 
non-members has been, if possible, to persuade them to come over, 
Men who refuse to take side with the union are not assaulted ; they 
are simply left to themselves. Members have as little to say to them 
as can be helped ; but the member who would assault one of them 
would be looked upon as an enemy. The society offers partial sup- 
port to those members who leave work on account of the proposed 
reduction. Thus the society buys up its own surplus labour. The 
society generally leaves it to the members to say if they will leave 
work or not. Should they do so the next object of the union is to 
get over to their side any men who may be asked or persuaded to take 
the places which have been vacated. The society is most often suc- 
cessful, but masters hold out as long as they can, and sometimes it 
takes years to bring about a successful issue.’* 


There are cases where non-members are induced to leave work 
concurrently with members, in consideration of receiving the 
same allowance as the latter. And whenever strikes are resorted 
to they are, as a rule, under the sole guidance and control of 
the executive power of the union in which they are comprised. 
In fact, the conduct of strikes appears to constitute an important 
part of the duties of union councils. In the case of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters, Mr. Applegarth has stated that the 
number of strikes, involving a large number of men, amounted in 
1869 to about twelve in a year. He described the men as con- 
tinually agitating, in a business-like way, with their employers, 
and their policy is to take advantage of a brisk trade to insist 
on a rise of wages, and when trade is slack to resist reductions. 
This is, probably, a fair account of the origin and modus operandi 
of the majority of strikes. The scandalous coercion which was 
in former years re to dissentients in some districts has 
given way to ‘moral suasion,’ which in its turn will disappear 
in proportion to the advance of education. ‘Moral suasion,’ 
pending a strike, cannot be applied to non-members of a union 
without affecting their liberty of choice to some extent, and there- 
fore it is not really moral. There is good reason to believe that 
unionism is still extending itself and absorbing more and more 
working men into its fold. There is no industry in the country, 
we are told, with one or two doubtful exceptions, into which it 
has not entered, and few parts of the country where it is not 


* Evidence of Society of Ironfounders. Appendix to Report, p. 83. 
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revalent. In the year 1869 the head of the great Dowlais 
ronworks told the Commissioners that no unions existed there, 
while in 1873 the public has watched with lively interest the 
progress of a great strike which reduced those works to silence, 
and was conducted by union leaders. 

As to the influence of unions on strikes, it did not appear to the 
Commissioners that the disposition to strike on the part of the 
workmen was itself the creation of unionism, or that the dispo- 
sition increases in proportion to the strength of the union. On 
the contrary, they came to the conclusion that the effect of the 
established societies is to diminish the frequency, and certainly 
the disorder, of strikes, and to guarantee regularity of hours 
and wages, rather than to engage in constant battles to 
improve them. Strikes are most frequent and least orderly 
where the union has acquired no real command over the men, 
or is struggling into existence. Nor is the tendency to strike 
a phenomenon peculiar to unionism. There have been numerous 
strikes in South Wales during the last forty years, though 
unionism has reached that district only within the last five or 
six. Unionism, undoubtedly, gives more power to strikes, but 
it also, with strength, brings an increased sense of order, re- 
sponsibility and caution. 

Another incident of unionism which must not be unnoticed 
as bearing upon strikes is the alleged disposition of the societies 
to interfere unduly and imprudently with employers in the 
actual mode of carrying on business. It is said to be the ten- 
dency of unions to render equal the wages of those employed in 
the same trade, and in proportion as they succeed in this they 
reduce the standard of skill, and place the less gifted man on a 
level with the superior. Piece-work is objected to by some unions, 
though in others it is encouraged. Piece-work is payment by 
merit, and is the means by which the possessor of natural or 
acquired ability surpasses the less industrious or gifted, and by 
‘ which all improvements are brought about. ‘To pay all equally 
‘is to place all on the same dead, level, and remove any tendency 
to progress."* The customs of unions with respect to the 
limitation of the number of apprentices are various. In some 
unions a monopoly of labour is sought to be effected by limiting 
the number of apprentices to be allowed in a trade. A witness 
from the printers’ society thus expressed their views :—‘ The 
‘way in which we iook at this apprentice question is this, that 
‘we have served our time to a business, and wish to get a 
‘ respectable living by it. We know that if there are four men 


* Evidence of Mr. Clark, of Dowlais. Appendix to Final Report, 
p. 103. 
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‘ to do two men’s work the wages must come down.’ Sometimes 
the employment of women is objected to, and in some unions a 
maximum number of hours to be worked by members is pre- 
scribed, and a minimum rate of wages to be accepted. In these 
matters, however, there is so much difference between union 
and union that no universal proposition can be drawn from the 
facts. But it does appear to be admitted that their rules are 
framed from the men’s point of view. ‘They are made,’ says a 
leading unionist, ‘for men, not for masters; we do not take 
‘masters into the account at all, in the arrangement of the 
‘matter; we merely look upon them as men who step in with 
‘ their capital, and want to get the greatest profit they can out 
‘of it, while we want to get the greatest profit we can out of 
‘our labour.’ On the other side, many employers protest against 
the imposition of restrictions upon their management, and are 
of opinion that habitual interference will seriously endanger the 
continued growth of our prosperity. They have given proof of 
their belief in this opinion by forming associations among them- 
selves, which are intended to afford mutual support and even 
pecuniary assistance, in the event of a strike against a single 
master who might otherwise sink in the strife. 

Another circumstance worthy of attention in connection with 
unionism and strikes is the remarkable absence from the rules 
and constitutions of trades unions of any suggestion or intima- 
tion that knowledge of the facts of their situation, or accurate 
information as to the position of the employers, is deemed b 
them to be of the first necessity. There is no reason to think 
that the working men ir. general take any trouble to ascertain 
whether the circumstances of trade willadmit of a rise of wages 
or not. They seem to take it for granted that employers can 
afford additional wages from time to time, or that they may 
recoup themselves by charging higher prices to the consumer. 
‘ What the consequence may be to the individual employer of the 
‘ pressure put upon him, or what the effect upon the trade, and 
‘ultimately upon themselves, seems to them to be too remote 
‘ to be taken into account.* And yet there is no doubt that 
foreign competition is a serious element of danger to the manufac- 
turing interest. At Sheffield, for example, there has been an 
increase of foreign competition, partly owing to the low rate of 
wages given abroad, and partly to the restrictions imposed by 
the unions. So also in iron ship-building, foreign competition 
has increased, and a disastrous effect produced on that business 
in the Thames by the unions insisting upon a rate of wages 
which the profits of the trade would not bear. The unions are 


* Mr. Booth’s Draft Report, p. 97, 
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too ready to put a pressure upon capitalists without sufficient. 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case. They regard the 
rate of remuneration as a matter of agitation. Sometimes they 
say, ‘Show us your books, and we shall see what our wages 
‘ought to be.” But how can an employer be expected to untold 
to a society his private books, and his profit and loss account ? 
fie is sure to answer such a demand by a union either with un- 
compromising resistance, or with simple assertions as to the 
position of the concern. The union, powerful and legal as it 
may be, has no means of informing itself of the wage-paying 
power of the masters. They ng geo fail to perceive that the 
commercial position ought to be well understood before the 
extreme measure of a strike is adopted. They argue first, 
md strike afterwards, in the dark, and are ignorant that in 
sme cases it may be impossible for the master to give way 
without jeopardizing his own solvency. Ifthe employer happens 
to be fettered by a large contract which contains no provision 
against a strike, the men may dictate their own terms in spite 
of his assertion that actual loss will the result. Not bein 
sufficiently informed they are sceptica! as to the statements laid 
before them. 


‘“ How much suffering,” says Mr. Brassey, “might have been 
spared to the working classes if they had but known, before they 
engaged in a hopeless struggle, the true merits of their case. I was 
once present at a meeting of employers during a large strike in the 
coal trade. I had the means of knowing that the wages which had 
been offered were the highest which the employers could afford to 
pay, and that the markets were so overstocked that it was a positive 
advantage to suspend the working of the pits for a time. But the 
facts which I had the means of knowing were apparently unknown 
tothe miners. The propriety of asking for an advance, and of 
striking if it is retuscd, depends entirely upon the state of trade, the 
amount of business in prospect, and the profits which the employers 
are able to realize ; circumstances of which the trade union agitators 
are often wholly ignorant.” ’* 


From these premises we are led to the opinion that while 
unions originated in the worthy ambition of the operatives for 
improvement and advancement of position, they are, nevertheless, 
not usually competent, by reason of their aggressive tendencies, 
to conduct negotiations with employers of labour to peaceable 
and equitable conclusions. Audi alteram partem is the basis of 
all sound decisions. It is of the utmost importance that inces- 
sant ‘skirmishes and harassing collisions between labour and 
capital should cease, and the issues between them be determined 


* «Work and Wages,’ p. 11, 
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upon the basis of knowledge, reason, and common sense, 
Whether any machinery can be found of which the two parties 
in a manufacturing concern may safely avail themselves with a 
view to a settlement of their controversies we shall consider 
by-and-by. 

But it may be contended that as we admit considerable 
advantages to have accrued to the working classes from the 
influence and action of trades unions, and that many successful 
strikes are on record, no other machinery is required; and that 
it is better to let well alone. We reply that there have been 
many successes and many defeats, and in many instances both 
success and defeat have not been the fair result of adequate in- 
formation, but the mere effect of exhaustion on one side or the 
other. The strike of the amalgamated engineers, for example, 
in the year 1851, terminated after a protracted struggle in the 
unconditional submission of the men to the terms of the 
masters. The executive council of the workmen published a 
manifesto, in which they said—‘ However we might have relied 
‘upon the truth of our cause, we have found that mere right 
‘may be beaten down by rich strong-handed wrong.’ We 
could multiply examples of this kind of unsatisfactory termina- 
tion of trade disputes. Here is an illustration of the loose 
management of these affairs taken from a report of the miners’ 
conference at Walsall. ‘The president said, that ‘the men of 
‘ Cannock Chase wanted to go for sixpence per day increase, but 
‘had been kept in abeyance by the executive. Mr. Browne 
‘ then proposed that they should go for fifteen per cent.; the con- 
‘ ference divided, and it was carried that fifteen per cent. should 
‘be demanded. The modus operandi of carrying out the strike, 
‘ if it should be necessary, should be left to the executive.’ Not 
a word, perhaps not a thought, as to the position of the proprie- 
tors, and the equity of the demand. Sic vole sic jubeo. The 
word was spoken and the blow was to follow. Such a system as 
this is often pregnant with defeat to its authors. Again, in the 
year 1870 the colliers in the Aberdare Steam Coal Works 
obtained an advance of ten ‘per cent., and soon afterwards the 
employers gave notice of a reduction of five per cent. The men 
were dissatisfied, and in the course of a few months required an 
advance of ten per cent., which was answered by an offer of five. 
The colliers struck in support of their full demand, and a disas- 
trous suspension of work for nearly three months was the con- 
sequence. At the end of that period of wasted time the dispute 
was referred to arbitration, and the final result of much suffering, 
and losses on each side, was a compromise founded upon a care- 
ful examination of circumstances. ‘ When the men were out,’ 
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said Mr. Halliday, ‘every attempt was made to bring both 
‘parties together without success. The masters tried in every 
‘ way to defeat the efforts of the union. They introduced men 
‘from Staffordshire and Yorkshire. After twelve weeks, how- 
‘ever, arbitration was agreed to, though the masters did not 
‘like acknowledging the union.’ It is obvious that the 
employers must know best how their business can be carried on 
successfully. ‘The workmen have not the same means of know- 
ing this. It can never be the interest of employers to endure a 
strike unless they sincerely believe that the demands made are 
inconsistent with their own fair profits, or unless they deem it 
the best policy to enter the arena for the prestige of victory, 
and a permanent settlement. The case must therefore be an ex- 
ceptional one where a strike is necessary to obtain a fair rate of 
remuneration, and we hold that measures might be taken which 
would render actual war between capital and labour a perfectly 
useless trouble. These observations apply equally to the recent 
deplorable strike in the ironmaking district of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. The controversy arose between the principal 
ironmasters, and the colliers and ironworkers in their employ. 
There can hardly be a more signal illustration of the present 
confused relations of employer and employed, with reference to 
the rate of remuneration than the history of this great strike 
affords. We request our readers to follow a brief narrative of 
the circumstances of this dispute, and to say whether the time 
is not come for instituting and organizing some plan for pre- 
venting such injurious contests. We take the case of the 
Dowlais Iron Company as an example. It appears that on the 
Ist of March, 1870, the proprietors made an advance of wages 
to the amount of ten per cent. to the colliers connected with 
those works, which can be carried on only by enormous supplies 
of coal, and that advance continued in force till March, 1871, 
when a reduction of five per cent. was announced. But in the 
following June there was again an advance of five per cent., 
which restored the rate of wages to that of March, 1870. That 
rate was adhered to until March, 1872, when an advance of ten 
per cent. was announced, which was followed by another of the 
same amount in June, and by a third in September. We are 
informed that the wages actually paid have been in excess of 
the amounts just stated, and that the advances have in some 
instances amounted to one hundred per cent., and in others 

to nearly fifty per cent., as compared with the standard of 
1869. The advances to the iron-workers since 1868 have 
ranged from forty-nine to eighty-seven per cent. During the 
last season, which was almost, if not quite, unprecedentedly 
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prosperous, the price of iron rails touched the high figure of 
£12 per ton, and even more. In former years, when the 
supply greatly exceeded the demand, rails had been sold 
for less than £6 per ton. It is almost impossible for 
any person not connected with the trade to learn the actual 
cost price of a ton of iron rails. It may be that it is not always 
accurately ascertained by every ironmaster; but the writer has 
good reason to believe that the cost of production has not for 
many years been less than £6, and since the augmented 
price of raw materials (iron ore, coal, coke, limestone), and of 
labour, it is probable that it amounted to nearly £9, and 
certainly more than £8, to turn out a ton of finished rails, 
But the knowledge of these facts is, of course, kept quite secret, 
It would be difficult to find an individual in a great iron work, 
’ outside of the inner sanctum of the office, who could give any 
reliable information under this head. The men did not 
believe that their wages had been advanced in proportion to 
the rise of prices. The ironmasters asserted that they had made 
a full proportionate advance; but they also alleged that in con- 
sequence of the state of the market, and the high prices 
prevailing in the summer, the demand for finished iron fell off 
to such an extent that about the end of November their books 
contained very few orders, and those of Mr. Crawshay none at 
all. It was expedient, nevertheless, to find work for the men, 
and there is no doubt that they accepted orders at reduced 
prices, in order to keep their works going, and the people em- 
ployed. It was just at this crisis of trade, and after wages had 
been advanced to a higher level than at any former time, that the 
ironworkers and colliers were of opinion that they were entitled 
to another advance of ten per cent., and actually gave notice 
to that effect to the proprietors. The latter informed them that 
the circumstances of the trade would not justify an advance, 
and soon afterwards published a counter-notice of a reduction 
to come into force on New Year’s Day. 


‘ Thus,’ as Mr. Mundella expressed it, ‘in the month of Decem- 
ber they stood on the verge of a struggle. For his part he desired to 
tell them, if they were wise, good Christian men they ought to settle 
that dispute without involving the whole of South Wales in a fright- 
ful and calamitous struggle. Strikes and lock-outs he denounced as 
a barbarous method of settling differences, unworthy of the intelli- 
gence of the age. They must acknowledge that in the matter of 
wages the point must be reached beyond which they could not 
advance, and from which they must expect to be reduced. But was 
it necessary to have a strike or lock-out to determine when the 
upward or downward movement was to occur? It was a disgrace to 
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a Christian country to exhibit such a spectacle as that of two powerful 
parties trying which could starve the other out.’ 

Could any language describe the situation of affairs more 
plainly? Yet those two powerful parties did declare war at any 
cost and any sacrifice. We refer to this controversy to show 
how both of them drifted into war for want of some authority 
in which each could confide. The ironmasters had before them 
avast association of miners, bound to obey their elected directors, 
and to contribute to a fund to be used by those directors at dis- 
cretion for the support of members on strike. The stoppage of 
the works, including blast furnaces, which cannot be ‘ blown 
out’ and ‘ blown in’ without much loss to the owners, is incon- 
venient and vexatious in the highest degree. The current of 
trade becomes diverted to other districts. The ironmasters, 
therefore, have every conceivable motive to eschew a strike. On 
the other hand, the working men who are members of the union 
sacrifice two-thirds or three-fourths of their ordinary income. 
Those men who are not members of a union are speedily driven 
to the charity of others for subsistence, and many of their fami- 
lies must be reduced from abundance to the barest existence. 
The old ties of friendship and kindness which for many years 
have bound employers and employed together, are in danger of 
being entirely ruptured. The workmen, therefore, have the 
strongest inducements-to avoid the extremity of a strike. Yet 
heavily weighted as these parties were, they went to war, each 
firmly resolved to make great sacrifices for victory. It is 
both interesting and instructive to recur to the various de- 
vices which were in turn recommended, with a view to a 
settlement of the quarrel. It was proposed in the first place, 
that the matters in difference should be referred to arbitration ; 
but the proposal was rejected by the ironmasters on grounds 
which we shall refer to on a subsequent page. It was also sug- 
gested that the workmen should express their wishes, free from 
the influences of association, through the medium of a vote by 
ballot. But the men who recorded their votes were so few that 
no important result followed from the meeting. Then Mr. Nixon, 
one of the chief colliery proprietors in the country, proposed 
that if the colliers would consent to work thenceforth by relays 
or ‘double-shift,’ the ironmasters, in consideration of the per- 
mitted introduction of a beneficial but unwonted system, should 
cancel the notice of a reduction of wages. No practical result 
followed from this proposition. ‘Is there no independent 
‘person,’ he despondingly inquired, ‘ who can address both sides 
‘with authority, and invite each to consider how a compromise 
‘could be arranged?’ Mr. Brogden, the owner of large coal 
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and iron-works, went so far as to offer to pay the old rate of 
wages if the men would consent to the double-shift. But no 
response was made to the offer. Mutual recrimination was the 
feature of the day. The ironmasters were represented as de- 
claring, ‘ You shall take what wages we think right, or we will 
‘starve you into compliance.’ On the other side Mr. Crawshay 
declared publicly that ‘eight out of ten of my men are against 
‘ the strike, but are intimidated by the unionists. . . . Itis 
‘now a reign of terrorism in the districts where the union is 
‘ established.’ And Mr. Fothergill, an eminent ironmaster, and 
member for Merthyr, wrote the following words:—‘I wish I 
‘ could suggest a course likely to be of use in the present un- 
‘ happy dispute; a dispute created and maintained by the paid 
‘ North of England agitators; but excepting the old-fashioned 
‘remedy of the workmen consenting to meet a reduction in 
‘ wages, there is no course that I know of . . . In the meantime all 
‘ must suffer, as there is no place for compromise.’ Mr. Halliday, 
the trusted leader of the amalgamated miners, announced that 
he would fight the employers ‘to the bitter end.’ That kind of 
fight means starvation, sickness, and misery of every kind to 
the men on strike, and their families. The local press spoke 
from time to time of ‘gleams and rays of hope’ from this or 
that fresh suggestion or indication; but the cloud settled down 
again on the mountains, and all was dark and misty as before. 
There was no council nor authority nor tribunal nor person 
clothed with jurisdiction, to hear and determine such disputes, 
to whom the parties in controversy could turn to save them from 
a conflict which neither desired. 

The work of mediation and negotiation was next taken 
up by the tradesmen of Dowlais, who ascertained from 
the manager that the offer he had made was still open; 
but that if the men did not accept it, new measures 
would be adopted to prevent further interference. Pre- 
sently Mr. Halliday arrived, and offered an ultimatum in 
the following extraordinary terms :— 


‘It is because we are strong that we dare to be merciful, and make 
concessions in that spirit. I offer the following proposal, the justice 
and conciliatory character of which the public will recognise :— 
Ist. That the colliers shall resume work at the reduction of ten per 
cent. for two weeks. 2nd. That for one month thereafter the old 
rate of wages which prevailed in December shall be restored. 
3rd. That from the expiration of that time, for the further period 
of twelve weeks, an additional advance of five per cent. shall be paid. 
4th. In the meantime a general meeting of the masters and men shall 
be held to fix on a reasonable basis the future wage-rate of the district.’ 
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When the able manager of the Dowlais works had perused 
these terms, he declared that ‘he would have nothing to do 
‘with them ; not one jot further, if you try for twenty years; 
‘nothing nearer than work on the reduction for three weeks, 
‘and then we will talk the matter over.’ The deputation 
which had carried to him this proposal returned to their con- 
stituents, who rejected the manager’s counter-offer, and resolved 
that no fresh meeting should be held unless convened by the 
masters. Early in March, the non-unionist workmen de- 
termined to give in and resume work, and the leaders 
of the union, commiserating their distress, expressed no 
disapprobation of their intention. At the same time 
they advised the unionist colliers to adhere to their 
previous terms, and intimated that preparations would be 
made to convey them to other parts of England. If this threat 
had been carried into effect it would have been impossible for 
the proprietors to keep up a sufficient supply of coal to main- 
tain the works in activity for more than a few weeks. But the 
workmen of all departments were in the mood to accept any 
concession, and by degrees abandoned the position of ‘ no 
‘compromise.’ The Blaina colliers and miners sent a deputa- 
tion to their manager, and agreed, in the face of opposition 
from the unionists, to go to work on the reduced rate until the 
3lst of March, after which date the old rate should be restored. 
To this resolution they firmly adhered, and acted upon it with- 
out delay. This resolute conduct had a powerful influence upon 
the men of other districts, who rapidly followed the precedent 
of Blaina. The ordinary resources were exhausted, and credit 
was refused. What ould they do? <A few determined men 
held out longer than the mass, but the main body of workmen 
gave in their names by degrees, the furnaces were blown in, 
and the strike was closed. The workmen of all classes had to 
do a little penance, and acknowledge the defeat by acceptin 
for a brief period the reduction which was the original cause o 
dispute. It was indeed a mere nominal reduction, insisted 
upon by one party and accepted by the other pro formd. After 
a few days the rate of wages which prevailed in December, 
prior to the notice of reduction, was restored, and in a few weeks 
after that restoration an advance of ten per cent. was announced, 
which was the exact amount demanded by the workmen and 
rejected by the masters in December. Surely there is a lesson 
to be learned from this strange finale. The unions and the 
workmen were at that time acting in the dark. They 
discredited the assertions of their employers, and wanted satis- 
factory evidence. That evidence was not forthcoming to the 
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extent they desired; arbitration was refused, and they struck 
without sufficient information. ‘The lesson to be drawn from 
such sad incidents is this:—If there had existed in that in. 
dustrious district, in the month of December, an institution or 
tribunal recognised by the State, and invested with authority 
to hear and determine trade disputes and to enforce its judg- 
ments, the calamity of a strike would never have occurred. 
The whole history of the strife is an illustration of the need of 
some kind of court which will attract the confidence of masters 
and men, easy of access in all industrial centres, inexpensive, 
and free from legal formalities. Or if the workmen had had 
some share of profits, or bonus, increasing and diminishing 
according to the prosperity of the concern, it is probable that 
the strike would never have taken place. For if they had 
resorted to such a tribunal they would have obtained a decision 
based upon full knowledge, and if they had a kind of industrial 
steer m1 in the concern they would, through their actuaries, 
ave acquired the same knowledge. The strife of strikes will 
not cease until labour and capital shall be so united that there 
will be no reserves, and the wage-paying power of the concer 
shall be made apparent at the end of the commercial year, as 
vell to the regular staff of workmen as to the capitalists and 
directors themselves. What enormous losses might have been 
avoided if the strike had been averted! It was stated in the 
Times that the average weekly output of coal in the strike 
district had been 107,000 tons, and that 11,000 tons of finished 
iron, 1,800 tons of steel, and 1,000 tons of pig-iron for sale 
were produced every week. A calculation made upon these 
approximate quantities leads to the conclusion that the strike 
of eleven weeks involved a loss of about two millions sterling! 
There can be no stronger proof of the good faith of both parties 
as to the justice of their respective views. 


‘Ostensibly the dispute was over a question of ten per cent. more 
or less in wages, but it would be an injustice to the South Wales 
ironmasters to suppose that they were influenced by mercenary motives 
They undoubtedly wanted to bring the men to a sense of the duty 
which they owed to all parties to render a full week’s labour in the 
week. On the other hand, it would be wrong to say that the work. 
men were actuated by mere motives of gain. The workmen in the 
union were the moving and determining party among their own class, 
and rightly or wrongly believed that it was a battle for the destruc: 
tion of the union. Upon these grounds the struggle commenced, but 
the position of both parties shifted as time wore on, until the master 
would be satisfied with nothing less than a restoration of the old 
relationship of direct dealing with their workmen, and with the men 
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it was a point of honour not to submit until they could do so with 
credit to themseives. In the end, I think the object of both parties 


‘has been achieved, but at what sacrifice we shall see.’ * 


This statement may have been inspired by an individual 
master, but it cannot be an accurate account of the motives of 
his associates. The principle for which the employers con- 
tended was their own absolute authority to increase and reduce 
the rate of wages, without the interference of arbitrators or 
union delegates or any outsiders whatsoever. They had been 
severely tried during the summer and autumn by the irregu- 
larities and intemperance of many workmen. But they did 
not reduce wages ten per cent. to teach their men sobriety and 
regularity; they announced a reduction because the demand 
for iron was diminished, and they adhered to it at the risk of a 
protracted strike to vindicate their power as masters. For the 
thoment their policy appears to have answered their expectations. 
The prestige of victory was gained; the reduction was in force 
for a few days; the previous rate was restored; and an advance 
of ten per cent. was granted at the pleasure and will of the 
associated masters. Whether the air is really cleared by the 
storm remains to be seen. The unions emerged from the strike 
in greater strength than ever. The market-price of iron is 
rising, and everything appears serene. There is no fear of a 
fresh outbreak during the prevalence of prosperity. Wages are 
at present unprecedentedly high, and the workmen command 
many conveniences and even luxuries, except the comfort of 
roomy dwellings. When the cycle of adversity comes round, it 
will be seen whether the principle now vindicated will hold 
ey There are powerful minds in the direction of these 

elsh works; notably so at Dowlais, where education has long 
been provided for the people in schools which are equal to an 
in the country. But unionism is a novel element in Welsh 
ironworks, and no man can foresee which power will ultimately 
gain the ascendant. This at least is certain, that the policy of 
the unionist leaders is good order and obedience to the laws. 
During a pinching winter, long nights, long days of idleness, 
and short commons at home, there were no disorderly meetings, 
and no case of molestation or intimidation was brought before 
the courts of the district. There was a dearth of business at 
the police-courts; crime was below the average, and the best 
feeling prevailed. ‘The employers showed much kindness to 
the workmen’s families, and that kindness was appreciated and 
returned. The schools continued in full operation with un- 
diminished numbers. The poor-rates were not increased. The 


* The Times correspondent, March 21, 1873. 
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perfect peace which prevailed reflects the greatest credit on the 
people, and the sinister repute of Merthyr, of which the riots 
of forty years ago were the source, is for ever obliterated by the 
peaceable strike of 1873. 

Before we discuss the arrangements by which strikes may 
for the most part be prevented, we have a few words to add 
with reference to the movement amongst the peasantry, which 
differs from any which preceded it, and which has probably 
caused every peasant in the country to think and talk of his 
situation. ‘here is an institution called the ‘National Agri- 
‘cultural Labourers’ Union,’ of which the progress has been 
extraordinary. It has active branches in twenty-six counties, 
though it was founded only some eighteen months ago, and it 
is said to have a hundred thousand adherents. The objects of 
the union are made known and promoted in a weekly journal 
called the Labourers’ Union Chronicle. This union has met 
with much opposition in the West of England, in boards of 
guardians, in the pulpit, and in pamphlets. But it has not 
succumbed to its opponents, and is at the present moment a 
great fact. Agricultural wages are found to vary out of pro- 
portion to the wages of other industries, In Turkey, a farm- 
labourer earns about 1s. 6d. per day, in Prussia Proper about 
9d., in Belgium about 10d., while an English navvy obtains 
from 4s. 6d. to 5s.* And it is not only between State and 
State that marked variances exist, but within the frontiers 
of Great Britain the diversity of agricultural wages in different 
counties is not less curious. It might be expected that 
climate, mode of cultivation, purchasing power of money, 
health, strength, hours, and the nature of the work being 
nearly the same, the rate of remuneration would vary but 
little. Such, however, is not the case. The peasants of 
Dorsetshire and some other southern districts have been 
satisfied with 8s. or 9s. per week, while those of Northumber- 
land, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, and many other counties, have 
obtained 12s., 14s., or 15s. per week. It is not difficult to find 
a reason for some variance in the wages of Wiltshire and 
Brecknockshire, for example, or those of Dorsetshire and 
Nottinghamshire. In the southern counties agriculture is the 
sole pursuit. There are no coal mines in those districts, and 
consequently there are no great works. But the peasant of 
Brecknockshire is aware that in one day’s walk he can reach 
vast works where muscle is at a premium and a stout young 
man is always welcome. The labourers in all the manu- 
facturing counties are in the same advantageous situation, and 


* Report of the Condition of the Industrial Classes, 1870-1871. 
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fathers who remain with the plough despatch their stalwart 
sons to earn double or treble wages in an ironwork, a colliery, 
or a factory. ‘The market price of agricultural labour has, 
consequently, risen by slow degrees in the coal-producing 
localities, and remains comparatively unaltered in those remote 
from coal. But what a revelation of injustice is here! The 
Warwickshire farmer, under the pressure of circumstances, 
pays his men 12s. or 14s. per week without hesitation, while 
the southerner, observing an abundant crop of young labourers 
growing up all round him, and evincing no taste for migration, 
doles out 7s. or 8s. and a little barley to his workmen. The 
description of services rendered is not materially different. 
The southern farm-labourers are probably as skilful in their 
own department as their brethren in the north. They are 
industrious handicraftsmen. They all learn their business by 
long practice, and become shepherds, hedgers, ditchers, plough- 
men, wagoners, rickers, &c., by observing and helping their 
elders and working under their instruction. These rustic arts 
are nO mean acquirements. It is needless to enlarge on the 
enormous value of such labour, and on the national importance 
of making our peasants contented and willing to remain in this 
country. Can we affirm that any great national effort has 
been made to improve their condition and redress the obvious 
inequalities of different counties? Let us listen to the actual 
words of a labourer, in which he gave his opinion of the 
condition of his class :— 


‘Would much prefer doing any sort of work by the piece to doing 
it by the day. Sometimes the work is so put as to try a man very 
hard. For instance, at muck-drawing, a man begins his day at half- 
past six, and goes on without being allowed any time for meals till 
half-past three ; then his day is over, but it is too long a time for any 
man to go without food. Doesn’t like to see women, who have got 
children at home, working in the fields. The cottages are not half so 
good as they ought to be; three-fourths of those in Ingoldisthorpe are 
very indecent. Brought up my own family in one chamber. There 
should have been three chambers to make it decent. No labouring 
man ought to pay more than £3 for his cottage, but he ought to 
be willing to pay extra for a good piece of garden ground ; wouldn’t 
mind himself to pay 10s. a year for a quarter of an acre.’* 


‘Whom do you work for ?’ said a friend of ours to an elderly 
peasant at work on the other side of a hedge. ‘For Squire 
‘A——,’ said the man. ‘ Well, he expects a good day’s work 
‘from you, eh?’ ‘TI reckon he does,’ said the peasant. ‘Why, 


* Report of the Commission on Employment of Women, &c., in Agri- 
culture. 
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‘he’ll come in th’ field and take a spade, and dig for an hour 
‘ without ever bending of his back, and then he multiples that 
‘ by twelve, and that’s what he sets us to dew.’ That labourer 
was earning about 2d. per hour for the work thus sharply pre- 
scribed, while the London bricklayers strike for 9d. per hour! 
It may be said that his work is pleasant, easy, healthy, 
and makes smali draught on his constitution. But, be it 
remembered, he works in the sun and rain, in fogs and storms, 
and seldom sees a green old age. His labour is in fact 
‘a painful exertion which he undergoes in order to ward off 
‘pains of greater amount.’* It may be said that at any rate 
he is better off than his forefathers were. But this is by no 
means certain. A century and a-half ago the farm-labourers 
lived more commonly in the farm-houses, took their meals with 
the farmers, and were on more equal terms with the family 
than at present. The commons furnished grass for the 
cottager’s cow; he had usually a strip of land, which enabled 
him to keep pigs and poultry, and the wages were equivalent 
to 10s. or 12s. of our money. In our days, though many 
cottages have been improved, the majority are poor dwellings, 
and the old commons and the bits of land have for the most 
part been taken away. Farmers must now be men of more 
capital than their predecessors, and have risen in the social 
scale, while poor Dobbin in his smock-frock is much the same 
as his ancestor was under the Heptarchy. 

These are some of the circumstances under which the phenome- 
non of a farm labourers’ union made its appearance. The union 
brought about a strike, and it was recorded in the newspapers that 
in May, 1872, between one and two hundred labourers came 
out on strike in the Cubbington district, the farmers having 
refused their demand for 16s. per week and nine and a-half 
hours of work per day. ‘They regarded the union as a 
dangerous vonfederation. They saw that, by concerted action 
at a critical time of year, they might be attacked at great dis- 
advantage and forced to capitulate on dictated terms. Some 
farmers discharged every labourer who joined the union, and 
offered 14s. per week to others on condition that they should 
abstain from it. On the other hand, the labourers owed a 
disposition to adhere to their new society, and a dislocation of 
old bonds seemed to be at hand. Each party was conscious of 
weakness. Labour will not keep. The labourer who stands out 
for a day has lost the value of that day for ever. But as a set- 
off against the farmers, the seasons do not stand still, and seed- 
time and harvest press them with irresistible force. We are 


* Jeyons’ ‘ Theory of Political Economy,’ p. 162. 
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told by political economists that the price of labour must be 
regulated like that of other commodities by what it will fetch 
in open market. But if the price is to be a just and proper 
price, the parties to the settlement of it must approach each 
other on something like equal terms. There must be a full and 
free capacity to contract. But how can a peasant, living from 
hand to mouth, with a family behind him, be an independent 
and equal party to a wages-treaty with a well-fed opulent 
farmer? It is, doubtless, the interest of rural and other 
labourers to lay by a store which will give them temporary 
independence. But agricultural wages are still too small to 
admit of much accumulation for the purpose of standing out 
to ascertain how much a farmer will give. It is true that 
farmers cannot wait long for labour, but they can, at certain 

riods of the year, wait much longer for labour than the 

abourer can wait for employment. Here is the benefit of a 

union. It places the poor peasant on a better footing with the 
farmer, and enables him to find out the real market-price of 
the strength and skill he has to sell. It may be that the union 
will push its claims to the verge of extravagance, filing, as it 
were, bills of discovery to ascertain what the farmers can be 
inducel to pay. The labourers themselves know almost nothing 
of the actual circumstances of farms, the outgoings, the average 
profits, the rent, taxes, rates, bad debts, the fixed and floating 
capital required, the fair returns on its investment, and other 
incidents of each particular case. Surely it is not wise to leave 
the capitalist-farmers on one side, and a million or two of 
labourers on the other, to range themselves in hostile lines 
without any organization for the settlement of such vital issues. 
Many a labourer is deaf to the seductive letters of neighbours 
who have settled in America or Australia, because he loves the 
old place, the parish, the master, the well-known fields, and 
the fine ‘country-side.’ He has found his master kind and 
friendly, and he has rendered faithful and valued services in 
return. But if these parties should henceforth stand aloof, 
uniting, combining, and suspecting each other, one of the few 
ties that now bind the peasantry to the old country will be 
ruptured, and we shall witness an alarming exodus to some 
land which they are told is flowing with milk and honey. 
Such a rupture of social relations is to be deprecated in the 
highest degree. 

The incident which chiefly affects the condition of the farm 
labourer is the price of bread; when in 1766 the four- pound 
loaf cost 1s. Gd., the suffering of the peasantry led to violence 
and loss of life. For the peasant and his family live mainly on 
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bread. ‘The cost of provisions is an essential element in deter- 
‘ mining the wages of the labourer ; but the standard of comfort, 
‘which the working classes are content to adopt, has also a 
‘material influence.” * 

The movements in the price of wheat, therefore, are an index 
to their situation. The custom of the country is so hard a rule 
of action, that it refuses to let wages expand and contract with 
reference to the great movements in the corn market. Wheat 
has varied in price within the last thirty years from 40s. to 
120s. per quarter, while the labourers’ wages have been almost 
stationary. It is unjust that this should be the case. To fix 
the rate of wages, is, we are well aware, impossible. But we 
also know that real wages consist of the quantity of necessaries 
and comforts which the labourer can obtain. The exchangeable 
power of money is liable to such violent fluctuations, that the 
receipt of 14s. per week affords no index to the condition of a 
labourer’s family at intervals of a few years. It is on their 
purchasing power and not on the nominal wages that the con- 
dition of the working classes depends. And the national safety 
imperatively demands that the peasantry, who are the basis of 
national strength, should be well-fed, contented and comfortable. 
It is not to be expected that individual farmers will nicely 
adjust the farm wages from time to time according to their 
circumstances and their markets. There is, doubtless, a tacit 
understanding among the farmers of a district not to outbid 
each other, and not to exceed the customary rate of wages. 
They take little account of the price of bread and fuel. If these 
articles are so dear as to swallow up eight-tenths of the labourer’s 
wages, the latter has to live a life of great hardship. Let us 
consider the case of a labourer at 12s. per week, with a wife 
and four children, when the four-pound loaf is at sixpence. A 
pennyworth of bread for each person three times a day amounts 
to 1s. 6d., and this multiplied by seven days of the week 
amounts to 10s. 6d., leaving 1s. 6d. for all other requirements. 
How much worse their condition when the four-pound loaf costs 
sevenpence or eightpence! Yet farmers are not in the habit of 
altering wages in some proportion to prices. The labourer will ob- 
tain very little redress from his master. Yetthat same master pays 
the tithe rent-charge to his rector according to the average price 
of corn for the seven preceding years. Here is a principle of 
equity! Is it not reasonable that the peasant should look for 
a readjustment of his wages at certain intervals with some 
reference to the price of the article on which he and his family 
depend? There is indeed no small danger connected with these 


* «Work and Wages,’ Brassey, p. 93. 
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agricultural grievances. If the unions spread and press the 
farmers too hardly, they will begin to convert arable lands into 
pasture with a view to the discharge of half their workmen. The 
directors of the labourers’ unions ought to move cautiously, and 
seek to improve the condition of the peasants in other ways 
than one. They may urge the adoption of piece-work, which 
isa healthy encouragement to industry and skill. They may 
agitate for half or a quarter of an acre of ground being given 
at a fair rent to every labourer on every farm, and press upon 
owners the improvement of labourers’ cottages. They might 
urge that money should be given in lieu of beer or cider, and 
that milk should be sold to them at a reasonable price at the 
farm. Fuel clubs, and clothing clubs, and co-operative stores, 
would vastly ease the labourer’s burden, and these might be 
established by the unions. And the combination of a friendly 
society with a labourers’ union, based on sound economical 
principles, may be a substantial boon to any rural district. The 
friendly branch will enable the labourers to provide against 
sickness and funeral expenses, while the trade branch will accu- 
mulate a fund upon which they can fall back in the event of 
a difficulty with employers which may make necessary a sus- 
pension of labour. We agree with the remark that no man 
has a moral right to strike unless he has saved money enough 
to maintain himself and his family during the season of idle- 
ness. He cannot be excused for throwing himself upon the 
rates. But if a peasant is conscious that he has no chance of 
success in ‘asking for more,’ unaided and alone, is he to be 
blamed if he seeks for strength in combination? If the appa- 
rition of the union is terrible, the farmers have themselves to 
thank for it. They well know that the condition of their 
labourers is not in general what it ought to be. The southern 
labourer cannot feed, clothe, house, and educate a family as he 
ought on his average earnings. How is the power to do these 
things to be placed within his reach? We agree with the late 
Home Secretary, speaking at Glasgow, that there is no perfect 
remedy for the present evil, no royal road to improvement. 
The best road to a better and fairer state of things is the 
diffusion of knowledge and the progress of education. The 
will learn to distribute their labour more wisely. They will 
realize by degrees that higher wages are to be obtained in other 
countries and other counties. 


‘T believe,’ said Mr. Bruce, ‘ that Canon Girdlestone was right from 
the first. I believe that from the very first he saw what was tlie 
only remedy,—that was removing labourers from the ill-paid districts 
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and encouraging them to go to the manufacturing districts where 
wages are high. For recommending that policy he was abused and 
attacked, but the more I reflect upon it, the more I am satisfied that 
herein lies the true remedy for this, which, so far as the South of 
England is concerned, is a national inquiry of the greatest possible 
importance.’ 


Besides this mild and gradual alterative, the rural union, as 
we have seen, is also regarded as a remedy. It has its special 
uses. It will enable the peasants to find out what farmers can 
afford to pay them, and will, probably, bring about a general 
improvement of the income, dwellings, and circumstances of 
rural workmen without injury in the end to the employers. 
For the payment of low wages is like stinting a working horse 
of his oats, or an engine of its coke. ‘When we get our farm 
‘labourers fed as well as navvies, we shall get nayvies’ work out 
‘of them, and that means fewer labourers on the same amount 
‘ of ground.’* Increase of wages need not be injurious to farmers, 
Union, migration, and emigration, are all contributing to the 
bettering of peasant life. Lord Derby has said that land in 
England is not producing by fifty per cent. what it might do. 
Let the farmers simultaneously improve the land and the con- 
dition of the husbandmen. If their out-goings increase, so 
will the income. There is no danger in unionism until it cul- 
minates in strikes. Increase of farm-wages means increase of 
work, and also a higher standard of living. The union which 
brings about this result deserves praise, though a rural strike 
is pregnant with peculiar evils. In the area of a parish, or 
even a poor-law union, the lapse of many years would not 
obliterate the heart-burnings of a strike. Unions tend to secure 
to the workman his fair share of the profits of farming; but a 
strike, which is the simultancous cessation of rustic labour in a 
certain district, may be an irreparable evil. If an agricultural 
strike should spread beyond a district to a province, it may 
amount to a national calamity. It would be a lamentable 
spectacle to watch the tillers of the soil, the bread-producers of 
our country, throwing down their tools and standing in hostile 
coalitions against the skilled capitalists who employ and direct 
their labour. There must be found an antidote to and sub- 
stitute for strikes, which involve such perilous consequences. 
We believe that in agricultural as in other industrial disputes 
it is not impracticable to discover the means of getting capital 
and rustic labour to co-operate for their own and the nation’s 
benefit on terms of equity and undiminished confidence. 


* Letter of Rey. Brooke Lambert to Mr. Barwick Baker. Gloucester. 
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We have said that it is the purpose of this article to indicate 
such methods of settling the differences between employers and 
employed as seem to be practicable and effectual. It has been 
seen in the course of recent events that there is pressing need 
of a treaty of peace, founded upon mutual respect and equal 
justice between employers and employed. ‘It is really becoming 
‘too bad. If every trade and occupation in the country comes 
‘forward with its strike, and threatens us with all manner of 
‘direful evils if we do not yield at once, there will be nothing 
‘for it but that the public, as a whole, should strike against 
‘strikes, and refuse to have any more of them.”* The bakers, 
the builders, the lamplighters, and the colliers, the maid- 
servants, the washerwomen, the cab-drivers, and the farm- 
labourers, are singing in chorus, ‘ Uprouse ye then, ye merry, 
‘merry men, it is our opening day.’ We are in the presence 
of a species of revolution, and there can be no more useful 
work than to promote all rational schemes for settling the 
remuneration of labour on a healthy and intelligible basis. 

The plan which has of late been most referred to as the 
remedy for trade-disputes is the appointment of one or more 
arbitrators, with power to examine the parties and the books 
of the employers. In some cases arbitration has been successful, 
It is by no means a novelty, for an Act was passed in the reign 
of George IV. for facilitating the adjustment of trade disputes 
by referring the matters in difference to any justice of the 
peace as an arbitrator, which Act has been amended by a recent 
statute, entitled ‘ Arbitration Masters and Workmen Act.’ It 
enacts that in agreements thereunder some board, council, per- 
sons or person must be named as arbitrators, and the time and 
manner of such appointment be defined. It also contains provi- 
sions for the appointment of umpires, and for the production of 
evidence.t In this new law we find the institution of a species of 
court of trade and wages. It contains many useful provisions, 
and enlarges the powers of arbitrators thereby appointed, so as 
to comprise the matters of dispute which may be dealt with 
under the Master and Servants Act of 1867. But as it is to be 
read with the long and complicated statute of George IV., it is 
not likely to be of much practical use. A consolidated statute, 
containing simple definitions of the powers of referees and clear 
rules for the enforcement of awards, might be of considerable 
use. The two statutes, as they stand, cannot possibly be the 
complete and intelligible remedy of which the need is so urgent. 
In almost every considerable dispute between employers and 

* Daily News, Sept. 16, 1872. 
+ 35 and 36 Victoria, chapter 46. 
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employed, they are advised to have recourse to arbitration, 
That advice is not often accepted. The Welsh ironmasters, for 
example, firmly refused to nominate an arbitrator. They said, 
in effect, ‘ We are not sure that if the award should be favourable 
‘to our contention this great body of men will abide by it’ 
They called attention to cases where an adverse award had 
been repudiated by workmen, and discredit thereby cast upon 
the remedy of arbitration. An instance of repudiation occurred 
at Middlesborough in the year 1872. The question of advance 
was referred to a board of arbitration which decided that 
an advance at the rate of 7} per cent. would be a just 
arrangement. When tbe result was announced to the 
workmen they said that they expected more, and would 
have an advance of 124 per cent. <A strike was threat- 
ened, and the employers, influenced by the threat, are pay- 
ing at the rate of five per cent. in excess of the board’s 
solemn judgment. There is therefore a manifest element of 
uncertainty in arbitration between masters and workmen. It 
may succeed, as in the case of the strike of Glamorganshire 
colliers in 1871, though repudiation of the award is now being 
discussed. There are also plenty of failureson record. Indeed, 
it is hardly to be expected that vast interests should be unhesi- 
tatingly confided to the examination and award of some indi- 
vidual, however distinguished, whose advice might not be of 
much value to shrewd men of business on mercantile questions. 
The court of an arbitrator is created pro re natd, and can have 
no permanent influence. This irregular tribunal ought to be 
supplanted by a permanent institution or tribunal. Considering 
the unsettled and uneasy relations of employers and employed, 
and the difficulty of obtaining binding decisions between them, 
it seems certain that courts of industry or conciliation, or some 
such designation, will ere long form a branch of the institutions 
of our country. The French Tribunal of Commerce furnishes 
some valuable hints for an institution of a popular yet perma- 
nent character. It is a branch of the public establishments of 
France, and its constitution is ordained in every particular 
by the ‘Code de Commerce.’ It appears that the executive 
Government is empowered by law to nominate cities and towns 
in which a tribunal shall be constituted. The court is composed 
of a president, judges, and deputy judges, the exact number 
being determined by Government. ‘The members of the court 
are elected by an assembly of merchants, tradesmen, and 
captains of merchantmen of a certain standing, resident or 
domiciled within the jurisdiction. The judgments of the court 
must be given by three members at least; and in the event of 
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the requisite number not being present, a kind of jury panel 
of eligible persons is struck by the judges present, and one or 
more judges taken from it for the work of the day. The formali- 
ties of other courts are dispensed with, but the parties are 
allowed to employ pleaders. The office of the judge is honorary 
and unremunerated. Thus constituted, these tribunals take 
cognizance of disputes relating to all kinds of engagements 
connected with trade and commerce. And one of their most 
important and distinguishing features is this, that they are 
empowered by law to enforce obedience to their judgments in the 
same manner as the ordinary courts, and they are attended by 
proper officers for this purpose. The advantages of such a 
jurisdiction consist in the special knowledge of trade and com- 
merce possessed by the courts; the saving of time by frequent 
sittings, and the freedom from costs. Looking at the epidemic 
of strikes (of which a list is now regularly published in the 
Labour News,* like lists of cricket matches or races in The Field), 
it does seem expedient that some kind of legally-constituted 
and permanent tribunal, with power to enforce its decrees or 
awards by fine and ultimately by stronger measures in cases of 
contumacy, should be called into action. It is justly remarked 
by employers that mere voluntary arbitration is to them of little 
avail, because while ¢hey stand prominently before the public 
and must conform to the award, the hundreds or thousands on 
the other side are not really bound, and have in some instances 
repudiated an adverse decision ; whereas a tribunal of commerce 
would have as much authority as the judge of a county court to 
compel the parties to respect its judgments. Without that 
power no tribunal will ever enjoy much estimation or dignity. 
It can hardly be doubted that great benefits would flow from 
an Act of Parliament empowering the Queen in council to erect 
tribunals of this nature in our great industrial settlements, and 
in certain centres of agriculture. There is no doubt that the 
working classes and their societies would giadly avail them- 
selves of the jurisdiction thus indicated. Evidence of their 


* The following is the list of strikes contained in an issue of the Labour 
News of the present year:—‘ Colliers and ironworkers, South Wales ; 
‘miners, South-west Scotland (partial) ; shipwrights, Ipswich; carpenters, 
‘ Newport (Mon.) ; horseshoers, Edinburgh and Leith ; tinsmiths, Paisley ; 
‘ printers, Edinburgh ; weavers (power-loom), Barnsley ; curriers, Hunslet 
‘Carr, Leeds ; bookbinders, Belfast ; hammer-drivers, Sheffield (partial) ; 
‘brushmakers, Glasgow ; postmen, Madrid; printers, Leipsic; silk 
‘weavers, Congleton ; engineers, Rome; farriers, London. Unsettled: 
‘Brass-workers, Rotherham; building operatives, Leamington and Shef- 
‘field ; fireiron-makers, Shetlield ; jomers, Aberdeen ; electro-plate hands, 
‘Birmingham ; cutlers, Sheffield.’ 
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desire for it is to be found in the expression of their ‘ wants’ as 
communicated to the Trades’ Union Commission. One of the 
unions of northern cotton spinners states that they want ‘an 
‘ efficient and impartial court of appeal to which reference 
‘ might be made in case of dispute, and «whose decision should be 
‘ legally binding on the disputants. Such a court would best remedy 
‘ defects in unions, and would probably put an end to strikes for 
“ever” The Middlesborough Chamber of Commerce gave it 
as their opinion that courts of arbitration are not desirable, 
because, as regards the men, there are no means of enforcing 
their decision against them; while the Chamber of Dewsbury 
state that they consider such courts desirable, provided they 
are constituted of equal numbers ‘of employers and employed 
‘of the trade in dispute, with a chairman appointed by the 
‘ Government, and provided also that the jurisdiction should be 
‘compulsory, and be called into action at the request of either 
‘party.’* Many answers in favour of such a tribunal are to be 
found in the epitome, and also some adverse opinions, which 
last are for the most part founded on imaginary difficulties, 
and on the want of sufficient power to enforce compliance. The 
alleged difficulties, however, are mere matters of detail and 
organization, and may certainly be overcome; the want of 
power is met by the bill introduced by Mr. Whitwell, which 
imports into the tribunal of commerce the ordinary powers of 
the county court. The sittings of the trade tribunal should 
take place at short intervals, and a permanent committee be 
appointed to transact minor business in the meantime, with 
authority to convene the court on any day. We think that 
ower should be reserved to some department of the executive 
overnment to appoint a president or commissioner of high 
rank in the legal profession on the application of both parties 
to the dispute. It would, not perhaps be expedient to clothe 
such a tribunal with exclusive jurisdiction over wages. It does 
not possess it in France. Granted the privilege of either party 
to a wages question to claim its jurisdiction; the legal power to 
hear, determine, and enforce its decrees; and the due adminis- 
tration of its powers by trained legal presidents; a court so 
constituted could not fail to attract confidence and have a con- 
ciliatory influence in the country. 
The Nottingh am Board of Conciliation and Arbitration consists 
of nine manufacturers and nine operatives concerned in the 
hosiery and glove trade. It was after a struggle of many weeks 
in 1860 that the board originated. There had been three or 
four strikes during the year. Questions of wages, the manner 
* Appendix to Report on Trades Unions, 1869, pp. 91-96. 
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in which certain classes of work should be performed, and the 
rate at which new classes should be paid, have occupied the 
attention of the board. It was deemed at first a doubtful 
experiment. Some manufacturers thought it Utopian and im- 
practicable ; others as likely to pry into their secrets, and some 
as derogatory to their independence. Their objections, however, 
have gradually vanished, and now only a very few refuse to 
acknowledge its decisions. 


‘The voices of reason and humanity have invariably had due weight 
with the delegates of both sections. And although both masters and 
workmen are accustomed to express their opinion without reserve, no 
manufacturer has been known to suffer from the free expression of 
his views. One of the most evident results of this interchange of 
thought and opinion is that the workmen become better acquainted 
with the laws which govern trade and commerce, and the influence of 
foreign competition, and the master learns how to appreciate the 
difficulties of the workman, and to sympathise more with his trials.’* 


Mr. Mundella added that the success of the plan was more 
attributable to its preventive than its curative character, as it 
appears that nine-tenths of the questions arising in the trade 
are never brought before the board, but are arranged by the 
committee of inquiry. During the six years of the existence of 
the board, prior to 1869, no strike or lock-out has taken place ; 
the best feeling has prevailed between employers and employed ; 
and while much agitation prevailed elsewhere the manufacturers 
in this branch have been able to accept contracts without appre- 
hension. The commissioners were much impressed with the 
account of this system. It is in truth a gratifying account of 
a happy trading community, directed by sensible men who 
know how to concede and when to be firm. The board of con- 
ciliation might be at once adopted everywhere. Mr. Mundella 
says that, ‘ Whatever decision is come to ought to be fully and 
‘willingly accepted by masters and men.’ But we are inclined 
to think that when once a dispute is referred to a local board of 
trade or commercial court, there should be no question of what 
the parties ought to do; they must be compellable to obey the 
authority they have invoked. A skilful draughtsman would 
certainly find no insuperable difficulties in drawing up the con- 
stitution of such a local board of trade disputes as would have 
at once social weight, general confidence, judicial ability, and 
power to give effect to its orders. That such a court would be 


* Account handed in by Mr. Mundella, M.P. Appendix to Trades 
Unions Report, p. 333. 
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largely resorted to, and prevent or scttle most strikes and lock- 
outs we have no doubt, and if the judges were obliged to keep 
secret the knowledge obtained by the examination of private 
accounts no evil result would follow. Assuming that a perfectly 
fair, impartial, and popular tribunal can be organized on the 
basis above given, we discern in it the remedy for most of our 
trading troubles. The disputes between farmers and rural 
labourers are not so easy to deal with, because the elements of a 
strong and popular court are not so available in the country as 
in towns. But the difficulty of creating a rural board or court 
with jurisdiction over rural disputes cannot be insuperable, and 
several plans might be suggested which want of space prevents 
us from bringing forward. It is certain that disputes will arise 
in every department of industry. With every disposition to 
act fairly on the part of employers, misunderstandings will 
occur, and it is surely unwise to leave the parties to the coarse 
test of a strike for want of a special jurisdiction. 
There is another method of settling the remuneration of 
working men which has of late attracted much notice. It is 
called the ‘co-operative system,’ and may be defined as labour 
and capital in alliance, or industrial partnership. It is founded 
upon the principle of participation by the workman in a share 
of the annual profits of the establishment in which he labours. 
This idea was many years ago reduced into experimental 
practice by M. Leclaire, a master house painter in Paris, ‘ who, 
‘for having invented this plan is entitled to a high place among 
‘inventors.’* There is an iron-foundry at Guise conducted on 
this principle, the success of which has made it famous. It 
numbers 900 workmen. ‘The proprietor constructed in 1859 a 
large house containing 250 separate lodgings, and let them to 
his workmen at a rent of three per cent. on the capital expended. 
The value of this property is now being divided into shares 
purchasable by its inmates, who will eventually become its pro- 
prictors, and M. Godin-Lemaire is following the same plan with 
his foundry. The value of the plant is divided into shares of 
twenty-five francs each, by means of which he aims at associating 
the whole body of his workmen in the industrial enterprise 
which he directs. The primary articles of consumption are 
furnished to the workmen at reduced prices; their prudence is 
stimulated by the hope of becoming co-proprietors of the house 
and foundry ; and ample provision is made for their instruction 
and the education of their children. There are many other 
French establishments in which the workmen, besides receiving 
facilities for procuring food, clothes, lodging and education for 


* Thornton on Labour Co-operation. 
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their families on advantageous terms, are allowed to share in 
the profits of business, by means of rewards representing a per- 
centage of profits allotted to them at the end of the year. So 
also in the Cornish and some other mines there are co-operative 
partnerships, and in the American China ships every sailor has 
an interest in the profits of the voyage.* Messrs. Briggs are the 
owners of collieries in Yorkshire, and prior to the year 1865 
had often been harassed by the conduct of the colliers. In 
that year they made over the business to a company, and it was 
arranged that when the divisible profits should exceed ten per 
cent. on the capital brought in, all the emp/loyés should receive 
one-half of such excess as a bonus in the form of a percentage 
on their earnings during the year in which the profits were 
gained. The results of the system have been successful and 
encouraging. So also Messrs. W. and H. Smith, the well. 
known railway-booksellers, have adopted the following system. 
At each book-stall the clerk in charge, in addition to a small 
salary, is allowed a percentage on all the receipts, so that as 
business increases so does his income. In these and other ex- 
periments of the like nature there are material variations. But 
the essential point in all co-operative partnerships is the right 
of the labourer to participate in some way in the profits, and 
the consequent stimulus to extra exertion. The workmen are 
thus directly interested in being diligent and careful themselves, 
and in looking for the same industrial virtues in their fellows. 
Lord Derby, speaking at Liverpool on the opening of a trade 
hall said :— 


‘It is human nature, I think, that a man should like to feel that 
he is to be a gainer by any extra industry that he may put forth, and 
that he should like to have some sense of proprietorship in the shop, 
or mill, or whatever it is, in which he passes his days. And it is 
because the introduction of late years of co-operative industry meets 
that natural wish that I look forward to the extension with so much 
hopefulness, I believe it to be the best, the surest remedy for that 
antagonism of labour and capital which we have heard so much talked 
of, for it is not in any way necessary that the capitalist should be 
turned out of the concern. The very best instances of its working 
that I know are those where the men employed hold a cei tain number 
of shares in the undertaking, the rest being held by the owner.’ 


The Speaker, too, has told the labourers on his estate that he 
wishes them to receive a share of the profits of the business ; 
and propounded a plan for receiving loans from them on which 
he would pay them the interest they were receiving, and in 


* Thornton on Labour-Co-operation.. 
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addition the same interest as he might obtain from the business 
on his own capital. 

It is said that the co-operative system is open to several 
objections. It is, no doubt, unsuited to every kind of occupa- 
tion, and is chiefly applicable where the cost of labour bears a 
high proportion to the whole cost of production. It is not to 
be supposed that industrial partnerships are a panacea for all 
trade troubles. In all new schemes and experiments disap. 
pointments are to be expected. Partnerships of this kind are 
on their trial. But if the system is a sound one, the energy of 
the Anglo-Saxon people will surely conquer the attendant 
difficulties. The capitalists and employers will find themselves 
in the same boat with the employed, floating together over the 
rocks and shoals of trade, sharing, to some extent at least, the 
profits of the concern, and also participating in its troubles. 
Here will be found a grand means of elevating the character 
of the working man. They will be brought under the dis. 
cipline of a continual and personal interest in the contingencies 
of human society. ‘This gigantic evil of uncertainty,’ says 
Professor Price, ‘is the heaviest weight with which British 
‘industry is loaded. Those that make and sell for all the world 
‘are necessarily involved in the fortunes of the whole world— 
‘diseased silk-worms, famines in India, civil war in America, 
‘protective legislation, new fashions and new tastes, spread 
‘poverty in Lancashire, reduce exports, close mills and scatter 
‘distress.’* The anxious cares and casualties of trade should 
awaken sympathy between the employer and the co-operating 
workman. He will often acquire a knowledge of the markets 
and of the condition of foreign countries, and apply it to his 
own situation. He will have the privilege of inspecting the 
employer’s order books, and comparing them with trade- 
circulars and foreign correspondents. He will be elevated and 
promoted in social life, and his self-respect will be increased in 
proportion to his interest in public and private affairs. There 
must of course be some guarantee of a minimum rate of remu- 
neration in the event of adverse times and periods of loss. 
Wages cannot be blown about by the caprice of every wind of 
commerce. It is even asserted by some writers that labour 
cannot possibly be remunerated fairly on the co-operative 
system. But experience teaches us, that when an undertaking 
has been long enough in operation to cnable the director to 
ascertain with reasonable certainty the average amount of the 
profits, he may then introduce co-operation with a fair prospect 
of success. Assuming the success of such a system, there can 


* The Nine Hours’ Movement, Blackwood’s Mugazine, 
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be no doubt that a mode of remuneration which is thus to be 
affected at the end of the year by the prosperity and depression 
of trade is productive of mental discipline, se f-controh, and a 
sense of contentment arising from identity of interest between 
employer and employed, which cannot fail to be beneficial to 
both. We therefore predict that every year which gives birth 
to new strikes and fresh heart-burnings, will also suggest the 
reflection to many employers that it is better to relinquish 
some part of the profits of business in establishing a co-operative 
scheme, than to encounter the suspicion, the strikes, the dis- 
content, of workmen, who have neither knowledge of, nor 
sympathy with, their employer’s affairs. 

There is a second method of organizing industry in the form 
of co-operative societies. The modus operandi is described as an 
arrangement by which a partner’s interest is given to every 
one who contributes by money or labour to the undertaking of 
the association. At a meeting held at Leeds in 1571 some 
account of these establishments was given, and startling facts 
adduced by various speakers. Mr. Nuttall, of Oldham, said, 
that in that town they had over 7,900 members of co-ope- 
rative societies. They had a capital of £160,000 in their 
six co-operative stores, cottage schemes, a corn mill, and 
six or seven cotton mills, one of which represented a capital 
of £100,000, and nine-tenths of the shareholders were work- 
ing men of Oldham. There were working men _ holding 
shares amounting to £400 or £500. Their profits amounted 
to £50,000 yearly. In New York there is a tailors’ co-ope- 
rative society, which announces that their object is to supersede 
strikes, and to induce work with the energy of personal 
interest. Some of the best examples of the system are also to 
be found in France. The originators of the plan have not 
shrunk from revealing the difficulties which beset them in 
practice. The weak point in their constitution is that their 
tendency is towards a numerous and individually irresponsible 
governing body, which is an unfavourable condition for the 
management of any large commercial concern. It must be 
difficult to secure the services of efficient and high-principled 
managers, and not easy to keep the operative parineis in order. 
These circumstances place them at a disadvantage in competing 
with those establishments where the concern is directed by one 
powerful mind, which has a deep interest in the fortunes of the 
concern. keep a mercantile establishment going and profit. 
able requires a strong personal interest, aid independence in 
the management of it. But on the other hand this kind of 
association has the advantage, like the industrial partnerships 
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previously described, of spreading a personal interest through 
the entire staff on the premises, and they form a school of 
business for working men which must augment their intelligence 
and raise their tone. 


‘The old days,’ says Mr. Mundella, ‘of dealing with labour on the 
feudal system—that system which said, “I am the master, I am the 
patron ; you are a servant, and you must be servile, docile, and 
obedient,”—those days are passed. It is time that capital should deal 
with labour on a footing of perfect equality. There is something in 
co-operation above all governments and above all that governments 
can give, for it teaches self-help, the noblest of all help.’ 


From the preceding remarks and statement of facts, it appears 
le pretty clear that unionism, by its influence on the labour 
market, has, by slow degrees, altered for the better the condi- 


i tion and circumstances of British workmen. Unionism seems 
4 to desire to get from a given quantity of produce, being the 
joint fruit of labour and capital, the largest possible share for 
the working men. It does not aim at increasing the production 
of a work, but grasps at the largest possible share of the results. 
When it sanctions a strike, it frequently does so on speculation, 
and in ignorance of the facts and circumstances of the case. 
It often succeeds, and not seldom fails; yet on the whole a rise 
in the rate of remuneration has waited on its efforts. But, 
then, it is merely one of the contributory causes of the general 
advance of wages, and, secondly, it does its work at the expense 
of the loss of the old-fashioned friendly feelings which were a 
source of comfort and confidence between master and workmen. 
A sad sense of estrangement and alienation is engendered by 
strikes. ‘Chey are but a barbarous means of adjusting matters 
in controversy between professing Christians. We do not expect 
to see the epidemic of strikes brought to a speedy end. But 
still the means are at hand for the settlement of disputes with- 
out recourse to an angry suspension of operations. There can 
be no sound settlements except such as are based upon know- 
ledge of facts. Strikes do not elicit facts, though they generate 
mutual recrimination. We have therefore advocated the con- 
stitution of inexpensive and easily accessible tribunals, whose 
views and judgments of trade controversies shall be founded 
upon knowledge of the facts of each case. Wherever industrial 
partnerships and co-operative societies exist, no strikes will be 
found, and where the old relation of employer and employed 
remains, the spread of education, and easy access to a court of 
special jurisdiction will by degrees prevent the disposition to 
strike. The workman is worthy of his hire, and it is his right 
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to see that it is sufficient; but so long as he is a workman and 
not a partner, he must not expect to overhaul his employer’s 
books, even by the help of his union. That is the function of a 
court or of a partner. Strikes are a miserable substitute for 
means which involve neither loss nor anger. The navvy, whose 
autobiography lies before us, had a just view of his duty, which 
he expressed in these simple words :— 


‘T don’t hold that the men has any business to strike. I’ve been 
in a good many strikes myself, but I never knew them do nobody any 
This is how it ought to be. Suppose a hundred of us meet 
together and agree that we aint satisfied with our money. Instead of 
all leaving work and going down to the office in a body, two or three 
should go quietly to him at dinner time and reason with the governor, 
and state the case. And the master ought to listen to us and hear 
reason. If he thinks us wrong he can say so, and tell us why in a 
friendly way; and if we’re speaking the truth he ought to give in to 
us, and then we should all be better friends. But these strikes are 
often got up by some mischievous chap who likes to talk better than 
do his work, and he gets one or two more to help him, and they go 
amongst the men, “ Here, chaps, let’s have threepence a day more,” and 
some will like the fun, and if there’s any Irish they won't let you rest 
without striking. I was in a strike at 8 Well, the master 
agreed to give three shillings a day ; and then, finding they got that, 
they must strike again for three and sixpence, instead of asking at 
once for what they thought right, and then being satisfied. I don’t 
like such games—they does more harm than good.’ 


May the spirit of true Christian charity prevail more and 
more between employers and employed, and lead them to act 
upon the golden rule, ‘ Do unto others as ye would they should 
‘do unto you.’ 
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Art. IIl.—Plymouth Brethrenism. 


(1.) The Assembly of God ; or, the All-sufficiency of the Name of 
Jesus. By C. H. Macinrosn. London: G. Morrish. 

(2.) High Church Claims of the Exclusive Brethren. A Series 
of Letters to Mr. J. L. Harris, By W. H. Dormay, 
London : Morgan and Chase. 

(3.) A Friendly Letter to the Christians called Brethren on the 
Subject of Ministry. By Artuur Aveustus Regs 
London : Passmore and Alabaster. 

(4.) A Second Friendly Letter to the Christians called Brethren, 
By Arruur Avcustus Rees. 

(5.) The Plymouth Brethren: their Rise, Divisions, Practice, and 
Doctrines. A Lecture by Epwarp Dennett. London: 
Elliot Stock. . 

(6.) The Special Teachings, Ecclesiastical and Doctrinal, of the 
Plymouth Brethren, compiled from their own Writings, 
with Strictures. By the Rev. D. Maciytrosu, Dalkeith. 
Edinburgh: Kerr. 


(7.) Darbyism ; or, the Separatist Theory of a Pure Church. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Croskery. London: J. Nisbet. 


(8.) Test before you Trust ; or, the Innovations of the Brethren. 
By John Cox. Londo: Houlston and Wright. 


TueRE is something exceedingly fascinating to minds of a 
certain cast in a system which repudiates all ecclesiastical 
pretensions, and proposes to merge sectarian distinctions 
in the simple gathering of all believers to Christ. Its attract- 
iveness is greatly enhanced, if it has an aspect of marked 
Biblical simplicity, together with an equally marked aversion to 
theological systems, and its disciples are distinguished by an 
apparent humility, sanctity, and zeal. If, moreover, it assumes 
to supply the latest result of a thoroughly spiritual insight 
into Scripture, in an age ready to welcome any means of 
establishing a recovered harmony between the spirit of the 
Reformation symbols anil the genius of modern free inquiry, 
it will be sure to challenge a wide and commanding acceptance. 
Plymouth Brethrenism has presented itself to Christendom with 
all these advantages ; it has prowled around all our churches for 
forty years, gathering the saints out of all the systems; and the 
question fur inquiry now is, how far it has succeeded in realizing 
the large spiritual aims of its founders. The answer that 
truth and experience suggest reveals a curious instance of tkat 
irony which so o!ten runs through human affairs ; for the system 
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which a generation ago began upon a basis of universal fellow- 
ship has ended with universal excommunication, and those 
leaders who once repudiated ecclesiasticism as the crying sin 
of Christendom have returned to all the vices of the systems 
they have left, by their exclusive claim to ministry, their 
superstitious regard for the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
and their daring usurpation of the authority and privileges of 
the whole Church of God. It is still more remarkable that, 
at the very time when—as the late Henry Craik remarked— 
‘Brethrenism, as such, is broken to pieces,’ brother after 
brother turning away from it in a reaction of disgust, and 
when the most dangerous heresies concerning the person and 
work of the Redeemer have been broached by the greatest of 
all its leaders, Plymouthism has become more arrogant and 
exclusive than ever in pressing its ecclesiastical claims. Not 
all the stock of mystical parodoxes or pious truisms concerning 
the One Body so plentifully on hand can undo the effect of 
testimony so damaging as this: ‘No religious movement, 
‘perhaps, ever so thoroughly succeeded in defeating its own 
‘ends: instead of union, it has produced a fruitful harvest of 
‘ the bitterest animosities, and most hopeless and heartless con- 
‘tentions and divisions, that perhaps ever passed current under 
‘the specious pretence of zeal for Christ and care for the 
‘truth.* And, as if to rebuke the pride of the leader, who 
has been pointing his finger so scornfully for a generation at 
the rent state of Christendom ‘everywhere in ruins,’ it is the 
hand of John Nelson Darby himself which has been demo- 
lishing the proud structure of Plymouthism and still further 
dilapidating the ruins of the Church. 

The attitude of the Plymouth Brethren toward the churches 
is not only one of the most painful isolation, but, of late years 
especially, has become one of the most undisguised and ran- 
corous hostility. Their spirit as well as their dogmatic posi- 
tion has greatly changed for the worse. The time was when 
the Rev. Harington Evans would not allow a word to be spoken 
in their disparagement, even when they were drawing away 
some of the most spiritually-minded people from his ministry, 
because he hoped that it was a movement of God for the good 
of his Church.f But at that period there was a disposition to 


* Mr. W. H. Dorman, for twenty-eight years a follower of Mr. J. N. 
Darby. 

+ 1t is suggestive to remember that the godly missionary Williams 
once said, when some one spoke against the Irvingites, ‘ that he had not 
‘met with such spiritual and Bible-searching people since he had been 
‘in England as they were.’ 
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allow converts to remain in their old systems.* Now, however, 
the policy is quite different. There must be a complete sever- 
ance from all ecclesiastical evil. Notwithstanding the soft 
speech, which they are ready enough still to assume in their 
first insidious approaches, the time has come, when, as deserters 
from all our churches, they assail us with all the bitterness of 
apostacy. In the very spirit of Walker, of Dublin, who hoped 
the Lord would pardon him for the great sin of calling the 
Methodists ‘dear brethren,’t they eschew all evangelical 
brotherhoed, calling the ‘Evangelical Alliance’ itself a sin 
against the Holy Ghost; while their concern is to gather 
churches out of churches—or, to use the words of Mr, 


‘Macintosh, ‘ Our business is with the saints in these systems, to 


‘ seek by every spiritual and scriptural agency to get them out 
‘ into their true position in the assembly of God.’ They leave 
to the churches the painful task of evangelizing the masses, 
and then they endeavour to pick out of our ranks all the most 
zealous and intelligent members,} displaying throughout very 
little of that noble spirit that led Paul ‘ not to build on another 
‘ man’s foundation,’ and always to rejoice in the ‘every way’ 
preaching of the Gospel. Though they never cease to speak 
with scorn of the ‘one-man ministry’ of the churches, because 
they cannot endure a system which rebukes the wantonness of 
individual pride by putting one man in a position of official 
superiority to his fellows, they cannot but concede that it is to 
this very ministry they owe their converts. Yet how can they 
consistently suppose that the Spirit of God would so signally 
honour a ministry which they have condemned as a ‘sinful usur- 
pation?’ It is not enough, however, that their relation to the 


* «Persons would be—(or, at least, would formerly have been) received 
‘at the Lord’s table for occasional communion, who attended the Esta- 
‘blishment, and even had they thought fit to attend habitually tho 
‘ministry of one who maintained false doctrine, or who was himself a 
child of the devyil.’—‘ Brethren Bewitched,’ p. 2. 

+ This bitter sectary, who was one of the most learned Fellows of 
Dublin University, but expelled in 1804, tells us quite naively, ‘My sin 
‘(for there can be no greater than unfaithfulness to the truth of God) I 
‘cannot palliate by the plea of mitigation you suggest, that I used the 
‘ word brethren only as indicative of the common brotherhood between 
‘man and man. I fear I meant Christian brotherhood.’ 

{ ‘Itis a pity that the Brethren do not devote a little of their attention 
* to those members of churches who are less intelligent and more worldly, 
‘and see if they cannot do them some good. Most churches have some 
“such tospare; people whose religion consists in hearing a sermon or 
‘two on Lord’s days. Great credit shall be given to the p et who 
‘shall really succeed in changing such for the better.’—‘ Tracts and 
Facts,’ p. 3. 
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churches is one of unceasing aggression, they carry on the war 
by the most disingenuous and Jesuitical arts. When they first 
appear in a district, they profess simply to preach the Gospel, 
and appear to be the most catholic of Christians, claiming, in 
fact, a superiority over others in undervaluing all sectarian 
differences ; but in their public addresses they conceal all their 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal peculiarities till they have carried 
their artless converts up the ‘ winding-stair’ into the chamber 
of Plymouthism. Some esoteric reserve may still for a time be 
maintained in dealing with their neophytes, for all have not the 
same receptive capacity, till the expected result is duly reached, 
and the converts withdraw finally from the communion of their 
respective churches.* On the whole, their relation toward the 
churches wears an aspect far too aggressive to admit of further 
connivance or encouragement, and the time has come for 
speaking out plainly upon their doctrines and peculiarities. 

We propose to furnish in the following pages an account of 
the origin of the Plymouth Brethren, together with a succinct 
notice of their leading doctrines and peculiarities, which our 
readers will find discussed at considerable length in the various 
publications placed at the head of this article. Though they 
take their name from a town in the South of England, their real 
birth-place was Dublin, which was a powerful focus of separatist 
movements all through the early years of this century.t The 


* One of the Brethren tries to meet this charge in the following way: 
‘We feel called upon to meet a charge which is frequently preferred 
‘ against us, viz., the maintenance of a Jesuitical reserve in reference to 
‘ our peculiar opinions, till such times as we have persons under our influ- 
‘ence. The charge is totally unfounded. In our general teaching and 
‘ preaching, we seek to set forth the fundamental truths of the gospel.’ 
This is a most Jesuitical answer. The charge has no reference whatever 
to their public but to their private teaching. We know an instance of a 
minister who allowed the lay evangelists the use of his church fora year, 
on the repeated assurance that they were not Plymouth Brethren ; and 
when at length one brother, more honest than the rest, avowed his real 
opinions, and the minister in consequence closed his church against them, 
denouncing at the same time their Jesuitism and hypocrisy, they rejoined 
that ‘ they were not Plymouth Brethren, but Brethren, for they did not 
‘live in Plymouth!’ 

+ Walkerism and Kellyism—two sects of a kindred tendency—sprang 
up in Dublin at the beginning of the century. The founder of the 
first sect was the Rey. John Walker, already referred to, who lost his 
College Fellowship in 1804, dropped the title ‘ Reverend’ from his name, 
and set up a chapel where he preached Sandemanian theology, but with- 
out prayer or singing of hymns. His society was ‘the one scriptural 
Church in Dublin,’ though it could count only a hundred members twelve 

‘ears after its foundation. He was the most bitter sectary that ever 
lived. Tle died in 1833, and his followers still worship in Dublin, re- 
taining, though with diminished numbers, all the exclusiyeness of their 
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founder of Plymouthism seems to have been neither Mr. Darby 
nor Mr. Newton, but Mr. A. N. Groves, an English gentleman, 
of a devout spirit, though somewhat eccentric in his ecclesiastical 
views, who followed the business of a dentist at Exeter, yet who 
found himself notwithstanding, in 1829, a student of Trinity 
College, Dublin, pursuing his studies with a view to the ministry 
of the Church of England. He was here associated with many 
sincere Christians —‘ chiefly members of the Establishment, who 
‘with him desired to see more devotedness to Christ and union 
‘among the people of God’—in a meeting for religious fellow- 
ship and study. One day, Mr. Bellett, afterwards a well-known 
Plymouth Brother, said to a lady, ‘ Groves has just been telling 
‘me that it appeared to him from Scripture that believers, 
‘meeting together as disciples of Christ, were free to break 
‘ bread together, as their Lord had admonished them, and that, 
‘in so far as the apostles served as a guide, every Lord’s Da 
‘ should be set apart for thus remembering the Lord’s death 
‘ and obeying His parting command.’ This memorable sugges- 
tion seems to have laid the foundation of Plymouth Brethrenism. 
The chief members of the Dublin society were then Mr. Groves, 
Mr. Bellett, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Cronin. There was no 
disposition then to make war either upon the Church of England 
or Dissent ; indeed, many of the members were clergymen ; and 
all continued, as we have already scen, to worship at times with 
their own churches without any idea of a mission to protest 
against ecclesiastical evil and to separate from its promoters. 
Mr. Groves distinctly asserted that their principle of com- 
munion was ‘the possession of the common life,’ and that 
disciples ‘ should bear as Christ does with many errors of their 
‘brethren.’ Shortly afterwards he left Dublin to undertake a 
mission to Persia, in company with Mr. Cronin, now a physician 
in the neighbourhood of London, Mr. Parnell, afterwards Lord 
Congleton, and Dr. Kitto, the well-known Biblical scholar.* 
Up to this period, Mr. John N. Darby was still connected with 
the Church of England, and was officiating as a curate in 
Wicklow; but somewhere about 1832, he withdrew from the 
Episcopal ministry and joined himself to the Dublin Brethren. 

Shortly after the formation of the Dublin society—in fact, as 
Dr. Tregelles informs us, in 1831—a similar society was formed 
founder. Kellyism took its name from the Rey. Thomas Kelly, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who was expelled from its communion. 
He was a man of a more catholic temper than Walker, and wrote many 
beautiful hymns. He died in 1855. 

* Kitto was no Plymouth Brother, but, as he had lived under the roof 


of Groves, as an apprentice to the dentist business, he was induced by 
him to accompany him to Bagdad. 
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in Plymouth, which became more influential than all the others, 
and gave its name to the whole sect. The leading brethren 
there were Mr. Benjamin W. Newton, a Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Mr. G. W. Wigram, Mr. J. L. Harris, Mr. 
Soltau, and Mr. Tregelles. It would seem that here, at least, 
there was for three or four years some restriction upon the 
exercise of open ministry, for Mr. Newton held the office 
of presiding elder ‘to hinder what was unprofitable and 
‘unedifying.’ 

The society at Bristol, with which the names of Miiller and 
Craik are associated, did not owe its origin either to Plymouth 
or Dublin; for there is evidence that these brethren had been 
labouring at Teignmouth—‘breaking bread and exercising 
‘open ministry ’—more than three months before the society 
at Plymouth was formed. When Mr. Craik was urged to go 
to Bristol in 1832, he consented only on condition that Mr. 
Miller would accompany him, and in the same year the first 
seven members were received at ‘ Bethesda ’—the chapel which 
has given its name to the most malignant controversy, in the 
very bosom of Plymouthism, of which we have any record in 
ecclesiastical history. 

Up till the year 1836, there seems to have been no change 
made in the catholic basis of Plymouth Brethrenism; but 
about that period, when Mr. Groves returned home from Persia, 
he found the old principles entirely subverted, and the founda- 
tion securely laid of an arrogant and exclusive ecclesiasticism. 
It was then he wrote a very memorable letter to Mr. Darby, 
the author of this new phase of Brethrenism, in which he 
forcibly remarked :— 


‘TI feel it needs but a step or two more to advance, and you will 
see all the evils of the systems from which you profess to be separated 
to spring up among yourselves. The transition your little bodies 
have undergone, in no longer standing forth the witnesses for the 
glorious and simple truth, so much as standing forth witnesses against 
all that they judge error, have lowered them in my apprehension 
from heaven to earth in their position of witnesses.’ 


He then concludes with a personal reference to himself: 


‘Some will not have me hold communion with the Scots, because 
their views are not satisfactory about the Lord’s Supper; others, 
with you, because of your views about baptism ;* others, with the 
Church of England, because of her thoughts about ministry. On my 


* Mr. Darby has always been a Pzedobaptist, though the large 
majority of the Brethren are understood to be Anabaptists. 
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principles, I receive them all; but on the principle of witnessing 
against evil, I should reject them all.’ 


Nine years passed away, marked by occasional disputes, 
which had little influence, however, in breaking up the unity 
of Brethrenism; but the prediction of Mr. Groves was at 
length destined to be fulfilled at Plymouth itself, where, as if 
to rebuke the pride of a sect which reproached Christendom for 
its divisions, a disruption took place which led to the formation 
of three parties, known as the Darbyites, the Miillerites, and the 
Newtonites. The origin of the dispute may be briefly described. 
We have the authority of Dr. Tregelles, who was once a Brother, 
but has long since abandoned the Brethren, for saying that it 
sprang out of a divergence of opinion between the two great 
leaders, Darby and Neyton, upon the interpretation of the pro- 
wry Scriptures; the former holding to a secret coming of the 

rd, and the ‘rapture’ of the saints before the manifestation 
of Antichrist, the latter to the manifest coming of Christ for 
His people after the development of Antichrist. It was 
simply a controversy between two Pre-millenarians. Now, 
according to the original basis of Brethrenism, which allowed a 
variety of views upon theological questions, there could be no 
justification for division, nor could a charge of heresy be main- 
tained for a mere difference of interpretation ; but an opportu- 
nity was soon supplied for breaking up the boasted unity of the 
system. In April, 1845, Mr. Newton published a number of 
Propositions, in which he sought to embody the leading doctrines 
of the Reformed theology, together with a notice of heresies 
that were already becoming rife among the Brethren. The 
publication gave mortal offence, and an attempt was at once 
made to turn the tables upon Mr. Newton, by a charge of 
heresy, on account of two or three unguarded expressions in a 
paper on our Lord’s humanity, which he published ten years 
before to counteract the errors of the Irvingites. It mattered 
nothing to his accusers that for ten years they had themselves 
circulated the paper in question without any expression of dis- 
approval, or that Mr. Newton at cnce withdrew the obnoxious 
paper from circulation, confessing that erroneous deductions 
might have been drawn from his statements, though he still 
held all the doctrines concerning our Lord’s person and work 
which have been accepted as orthodox by the churches of the 
Reformation. The disciples of Mr. Darby were resolved upon 
separation. The schism was at length accomplished by Mr. 
Darby withdrawing from the Plymouth society, and setting 
up a new ‘table’ elsewhere in the town. From that time, 
Mr. Newton has been pursued by the Darbyites with a malig- 
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nity of accusation, which happily has had no parallel in the 
history of modern controversy.* The disruption at Plymouth 
naturally led to disruptions elsewhere, for Mr. Darby called 
upon the Brethren in all places to judge the heresy, on pain of 
excommunication. The chief obstacle to his plans was presented 
at- Bristol, where the Brethren urged that they were not called 
on to condemn opinions which had not come before them in 
their Church capacity. The excommunication was forthwith 
launched, and ‘ Bethesda’ has become ever since the synonym 
for blasphemy and evil.t The moral character and tendency of 


* Though Mr. Newton has withdrawn all the inculpated expressions, 
and has never repeated them in any of his works, he is still denounced as 
the arch-enemy of the Church of Christ. His accusers, with a Jesuit- 
like effrontery, continue year by year to treat his confession as null 
and void, and not only refuse all fellowship with himself but decline to 
recognise all and sundry, unless they repudiate doctrines he has always 
expressly rejected. Even Mr. W. H. Dorman, who now writes so strongly 
against Mr. Darby, whom he almost worshipped for twenty-eight years, 
has not had the honesty to withdraw from this false business; and Mr. 
John Cox, in his ‘Earnest Expostulation with him,’ may justly say 
‘that Mr. Darby has been and is still helped in the dissemination of 
‘ some of his evil doctrines, as well as in his ceaseless persecution of Mr. 
‘ Newton, by many who have come under the ban of his excommunica- 
‘tion.’ Yet, through thirty years of ceaseless accusation, no word of 
irritation has ever passed the lips of Mr. Newton, whose exhaustive 
pamphlets on theological subjects are perfect models of Christian con- 
troversy. Since 1845 he has altogether ceased to have any connection 
with Brethrenism, and is now the minister of a congregation at Bays- 
water. It is therefore wrong to regard him in any sense as a Plymouth 
Brother. Both as to doctrine and ministry he differs toto celo from the 
Brethren. They usually meet in rooms, and regard a pulpit as dishonour- 
ing to the Holy Spirit ; he has both a chapel and a pulpit. They have 
open ministry ; he alone conducts the services. He has borne a powerful 
and eloquent testimony for more than thirty years against ritualism, 
rationalism, and Marcionism; while he is admittedly one of the foremost 
representatives of the sound theology of the Reformation. We can only 
account for the hostility of Mr. Darby to such a man by the old observa- 
tion: ‘ Ottomanorum more regnare non possunt nisi cum fratres omnes 
contrucidaverint.’ 

+ What are we to think of the temper of Mr. Darby, when we hear 
him speak of ‘ the evil of Bethesda as the most unprincipled admission of 
‘blasphemers against Christ,’ though not one of the Bristol Brethren 
held the heretical opinions falsely ascribed to Mr. Newton? He says, 
‘I reject Bethesda as wickedness, as I ever did.’ Mr. Groves tells us 
that one of the Darbyites spoke of Messrs. Craik and Miiller ‘ as the two 
‘blasphemers at Bristol,’ and that others spoke of the famous Orphan- 
houses as the work of the Devil. A writer, named ‘Shibboleth,’ says, 
‘When Mr. Darby found he could not work his will at Bethesda as else- 
‘where, he went to the house of a chief supporter of the orphans, and 
‘sought to prejudice his mind against Mr. Miller and Mr. Newton, and 
‘ the former he pronounced a bully and a tyrant, the latter a villain and 
‘a liar.’ How is it that antinomian separatists, as a rule, have always 
such very bad tongues ? 

NO, OXVI. 
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the discipline established by Mr. Darby in the interests 
of truth and godliness may be easily understood from the 
following passage by Mr. H. Groves :— 

¢ What shall we say of a discipline that is maintained by falsehood 
and by the suppression of the truth ? And of a system which makes 
such a discipline possible, nay more, necessary to maintain it? But 
thus, out of theories implying the greatest spirituality and heavenly- 
mindedness, has been developed a system wherein the worst vices of 
human nature, those defiling things that proceed from the heart of 
man, are brought into exercise and sanctified in being made the 
foundation of union and communion at the Supper of the Lord—a 
system that falsely charges godly men with blasphemy, and then 
makes the acceptance of the charge a ground of Church-fellowship.’ 


But Plymouth Brethrenism had not yet exhausted all its divi- 


sions. In 1866 Captain Percy Hall, Mr. W. H. Dorman, and 


many others, withdrew from the Darbyites, on account of a 
curious but unsound theory on the subject of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings on the cross, broached by Mr. Darby himself. This theory, 
which we shall notice hereafter, divides the sufferings into 
three classes, and regards the ‘third-class sufferings’ as in no 
sense atoning ;* but it is exceedingly significant that not only 
by Mr. Darby’s own acknowledgment does the New Testa- 
ment afford no support to a theory, which is exclusively based 
upon a perfectly arbitrary interpretation of the Book of Psalms, 
but that he himself objected to a precisely similar theory of Mr. 
Newton—long since abandoned—on exactly the same grounds 
as we now object to his own.t But Mr. Darby seems perfectly 
reckless of consequences, as he proceeds to dilapidate still 
further ‘the ruins of Christendom,’ and throws off his most 
devoted followers with a remorseless indifference, if—in the 


* The history of this new controversy may be learned from Mr, 
Dorman’s pamphlet, entitled ‘The Close of Twenty-eight Years’ Asso- 
ciation with J. N. D.;’ ‘The Link Broken,’ by Mr. Harmer Smith, ond 
‘ Grief Upon Grief,’ by P. F. H. We cannot say that a perusal of these 
as a will add materially to Christian edification. 

+ Mr. Darby writes in 1847, on the sufferings of Christ, as fol- 
lows: ‘ We may do well to consider what the New Testament does say 
‘as to the sufferings of Christ. Mr. Newton’s theory is based on the 
‘ principle that this kind of sufferings are not found in the history of the 
: en Testament, but only inthe Psalms. But surely a doctrine of such 
‘immense importance as the subjection of Christ to wrath previous to 
‘ the Cross. . . . a doctrine, I say, of such importance, as Christ. being 
‘under wrath, would be found in the way of comment in the history. 
* But not a word of any such doctrine is found, but quite the contrary.’ 
Mr. Dorman may well say, as he quotes this passage against Mr. Darby’s 

resent views, that there is ‘a refincment, or a depth of iniquity’ that 
e does not wish to understand, in his late leader continuing to oppose 
Mr. Newton’s doctrines with unabated rancour. 
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words of a disciple—‘they once dare to judge or to question the 
‘truth of what he has written.’ 
It seems tolerably evident from this brief account of Ply mouth 

Brethrenism, that Mr. Darby represents its strongest spirit as 
well as the greatest name it has yet brought to the surface. 
We believe he is a man profoundly sincere in all his opinions, 
as well as in his narrow and exclusive policy ; but he has much 
in common with the Walkers, Sandemans, and Huntingdons, of 
other days, and, like them, joins to a most imperious spirit that 
‘enormous sacred self-confidence’ ascribed by Carlyle to Fox 
the Quaker. As the leader of a religious party, he wields more 
power than all the bishops of England put together. ‘He 
‘has attained, indeed, an influence and authority among the 
‘ Brethren not to be found in any other Protestant community 
‘on earth ’—his position among them resembling more that of 
a Spiritual director, or a Jesuit father, resolving their questions 
of casuistry with a tone almost of infallibility, than that of a 
‘helper of their faith.”* His writings are almost as unknown 
to the ordinary readers of religious magazines and reviews as 
those of Occam or Balbus: his style is execrable; his grammar 
bad; yet the criticism is just that, ‘Those obscure, uncouth, 
‘ ungrammatical tortuous sentences, which only excite our con- 
‘tempt, enter into the very bones of the victims, and paralyze 
‘them in their inner man.’ So far as we may judge by his 
writings, he seems a man of iron will, without bowels or sym- 
pathies, who tells his disciples, ‘If I have to take my adver- 

‘ saries up because they still carry on their warfare, and Satan 
‘is using them for mischief, I here declare I will not spare 
‘them.’ He certainly brings into theological literature and 

controversy a plainness of speech that has almost gone out of 
fashion in the churches, while it is but too evident that, with 

the progress of divisions, his temper has received a deeper 

tincture of bitterness. It is quite a melancholy spectacle 

to behold a leader who began bis career forty years ago as the 

most catholic of Christians, now addressing the churches in one 

unvarying mood of condemnation, and the body he represents, 

which began by denouncing the very idea of sect, becoming the 

most exclusive sect of all. 

We shall now proceed to notice, as briefly as possible, the 

leading doctrines and peculiarities of the Plymouth Brethren. 
There is always a difficulty in giving an account of their system, 


* As atribute to his power, it has been said, ‘It is vain to appeal to 
‘ right reason, to clear logic, to mathematical proof; they can neither see 
‘nor hear but as the theological mesmerist chooses—the most atfecting 
‘ spectacle under the sun.’ 
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for if we attempt to give an abridgment we shall probably omit 
some minute point, imperceptible to the naked eye of the un- 
initiated, and if we quote passages from their writings, we are 
sure to take them from the wrong place and represent them in 
false juxtapositions. They always complain’ of misrepresenta- 
tions. We promise, however, to be as impartial as possible in 
dealing with their books and pamphlets. Happily, of late years, 
the task of refutation has become more simple and easy, on 
account of the divisions among the Brethren themselves, for, 
by a natural and happy propensity, they criticise each other’s 
views, with a zest and an interest which none of them have ex- 
hibited in an equal degree in their controversies with the churches. 

The great fundamental idea of Brethrenism is that Christen- 
dom is in ruins—the rent state of it being the best proof of 
ruin—that all the efforts of the churches to repair the ruins are 
not only sinful, but quite beyond their strength, and that the 
only true course for believers now is to withdraw from all 
religious societies called churches, and ‘to meet, a few sinners 
‘saved by grace, in separation from all ecclesiastical evil, 
‘ owning no other gathering power than the Holy Ghost, and 
‘no other centre to which to be gathered but the name of the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, and no other creed but the Word of God.’ 
The cry to believers in all the churches is, therefore, ‘Come 
‘ out from among them and be ye separate, and touch not the 
‘unclean thing;’ while Plymouthism is declared to be the 
only possible foundation for uniting the disciples of Christ. 
Their peculiar work is therefore ‘to divide the so-called 
‘ churches, to disturb their tranquillity, and to call away every 
‘ disciple from among them.’ We must not attempt to rebuild 
the ruins, nor must the Brethren ; yet, so far as we can under- 
stand principles, they have actually succeeded in erecting a very 
proud structure, well described by one of themselves, who now 
repudiates their doctrines, as a system more arrogant and boast- 
ful in its pretensions than all others, and than all others, 
perhaps, more unchristian in its legitimate fruits and conse- 
quences. They now speak of ‘the one assembly of God’ (not 
‘the one Church of God,’ because they had early taught the 
folly and sin of attempting to rebuild the Church), and teach 
that the true idea of God’s assembly was lost for eighteen 
hundred years, and re-discovered by themselves in the pages of 
the New Testament. Actually, there is nothing, according to 
their ideas, between John the Evangelist of Patmos, and John 
Nelson Darby of Plymouth.* 


* The late Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, said of them: ‘They 
‘ throw away the eighteen centuries, and go back to the state of the 
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Its Definition of ‘ The Church of God,’ 389 
The Brethren define the Church of God, or the assembly of 


God, as they prefer to call it, in a somewhat curious manner. 
They say, ‘It is the place where God’s people ought to be’— 
‘It is that assembly which is gathered by God the Holy Ghost 
‘round the person of God the Son, to worship and hold fellow- 
‘ship with God the Father.’ ‘It is the actual living unity with 
‘ Christ, and with each other, of those who, since Christ’s resur- 
‘rection, are formed into this unity by the Holy Ghost come 
‘down from Heaven.’ The last definition, of course, excludes 
the Old Testament saints from the Church of Christ. Now, 
there are only three applications in Scripture of the Church of 
God ; the first, as including the whole body of believers, living 
and dead, as where we read of ‘the Church of God which He 
‘hath purchased with His own blood ;’ the second, the whole 
body of believers in apostolic times, or at any one time existing on 
the earth, as where we read, ‘ giving none offence to the Jews nor 
‘to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God;’ and the third, the 
whole body of Christians in a given city, as ‘ the Church of God 
‘which is at Corinth.’ The question is, how far the Plymouth 
definitions of the Church harmonize with these three applications 
of the word in the Holy Scriptures. Do the Brethren mean by 
‘the one assembly of God,’ the Church universal, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Church invisible, of which all believers 
form a part? Certainly not; for they could not then say ‘it is 
‘ the place where God’s people ought to be,’ for they are already 
there. If every believer is a member of the Church of God— 
the one body otf Christ—and if the Brethren are right in saying 
that ‘the assembly of God is the true place for all the children 
‘of God, alas! they are not all there,’ then, believers may be 
members of Christ’s body, the Church, and yet not be in the 
assembly of God. If, again, the assembly of God be, as they 
seem to imagine, the society meeting in a certain place, then when 
the meeting breaks up, and the members return to their homes, 
there is no assembly of God in existence. There are individual 
believers but no Church. We may well ask, indeed, where was 
the assembly of God up till 1830, when Plymouthism was 
founded ? The Brethren are ready with their answer: ‘ Both 
‘in apostolic days and now we find the assembly of God in the 
‘pages of the New Testament.’ But surely the assembly of God 
existed somewhere else in apostolic times than in the pages of 
the New Testament. Did it not exist before a page of the New 


‘Primitive Church. If Scotland were to be overspread with Plymouthism, 
‘ we should have to begin and go over it all again. The different heresies 
‘would spring up, and these men would be obliged to come forth with 
‘ what were their opinions; and so there would be confessions and creeds,’ 
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Testament was written? Can we believe that there was no 
Church in the world for the last eighteen hundred years? There 
were, forsooth, believers, but no Church; though believers are 
admitted by the Brethren to be ‘members of the body of Christ,’ 
which is His Church. 

The Brethren insist, however, that the great divisions of 
Christendom are inconsistent with the unity of the ‘ one body,’ 
and with the unity of the Spirit which is admittedly essential 
to the existence of the Church. Then, we must believe that 
the unity of the Spirit was in abeyance for eighteen hundred 
years, and was only revived forty years ago. Is it necessary to 
explain that the unity of the Spirit of which Paul speaks to the 
Ephesians, did not refer to outward unity of organization, or 
even of opinion upon al! points of doctrine? For there was but 
one church at Ephesus at the time, and the Apostle speaks with 
special reference to unity within the assembly itself. The very 
form of the injunction—‘ Endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
‘ Spirit ’—assumes the probable existence of differences within ; 
but it is not the existence of such differences, but the determi- 
nation not to tolerate them, that hinders the unity of the Spirit. 
In fact, this unity binds together all believers, even those who 
are excommunicated : no ecclesiastical action can either introduce 
into it or expel from it; it is a bond that man has power 
neither to make nor to destroy. 

We are informed, however, that God’s principle of unity is 
separation from evil. But Mr. Darby, who is the author of 
this novel idea, has not defined the evil nor explained what he 
means by separation in the light of Scripture. There was a 
time, indeed, when he held quite different views; for he once 
said, ‘ Without being able to recall to my mind all such cases, 
‘ there is not a single one that I know of in which the corrup- 
‘tion of an institution is a reason for abandoning it.’* His 
principle, indeed, though ostentatiously set forth as the grand 
method for realizing the unity of the Church, is the most 
divisive, as to its nature and results, that the ingenuity of man 
could have conceived. The rejection of common error can never 
become a centre of union, for Protestants and Romanists may 
alike reject Arianism, and be still widely separated. There is 
uniting power in a common belief, or in a common affection, 
but none in mere separation from evil. Judged by its results, 
it has everywhere been followed by the most mischievous con- 
sequences: it multiplies separations and divides the saints of 
@od; wherever one saint sees evil and another sees none, it 


* Darby’s Works, vol. iy. p. 436. 
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‘ Separation from Evil.’ 391 


condemns the evil and passes by the good ;* it excludes those 
whom the Lord receives, and departs where He abides; and it 
separates not merely in public assemblies, but in the private 
relationships of life, two in one house being divided, not because 
one is a believer and another an unbeliever, but because they 
differ upon points of doctrine, discipline, or worship. The time 
was when the Brethren were taunting the sects for excluding 
from the Lord’s table those whom they owned to be the Lord’s; 
but the Lord’s table is not wide enough now for the various 
sections of the Plymouth Brethren. 

It is by the rigorous and unceasing application of this prin- 
ciple—‘ Separation from evil God’s principle of unity’—that 


‘the Brethren are now at work gathering in proselytes from all 


our churches. The argument is usually addressed to the con- 
sciences of the artless and unwary in the following way :— 
These bodies called churches are not only false in their consti- 
tution, but actually consist of believers and unbelievers. Now 
believers are commanded to withdraw from unbelievers: ‘ Come 
‘out from among them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
‘and touch not the unclean thing.’+ ‘This passage, however, 
does not command believers to withdraw from the visible society 
at Corinth, which must have contained unbelievers—for it con- 
tained false apostles—but to separate from heathen sacrifices 
and customs, in a word, ‘not to touch the unclean thing’ in 
an idol’s temple. The Scriptures do not certainly sanction a 
believer holding religious communion with an unbeliever as such; 
but it is quite a different thing if persons, professing faith in 
the same Saviour, are to separate upon a suggestion that one 
portion of them are unbelievers contrary to their express avowal. 
In point of fact, the churches of the Brethren are no better than 
other churches, in spite of all the assumed rigour of their 
discipline, for they consist of the two classes that will be found 
in all assemblies to the end of the world. They have carried 
into their churches all the evils of the churches they repudiate, 
only to be added to other peculiar evils of their own. Mr. 
Macintosh may say that ‘the very intensity of the atmosphere’ 
of the assembly of God drives out ‘ the careless, carnal, worldly, 


* What a bitter commentary on the principle is supplied by Mr. H. 
Groves, when, speaking of the discipline against Bethesda, he says, 
‘ Kighteen years has this course been run, which has withered out spiritual 
‘ affection, and fostered nothing but pride, leaving behind it a system of 
‘ discipline, which places acknowledged saints, walking in the fear of God, 
* owned and blessed by Him, on a par with the openly vicious, and the 
‘ avowed denier of the Lord Jesus, for both are equally excommunicated 
‘by it.’ 

2 Cor. vi. 17. 
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‘ self-exalting, money-loving, unprincipled persons ;’ but how 
came they at all into the assembly of God? Why did not the 
intensity of the atmusphere keep them out ? 

We next come to consider the Brethrenite idea of the pre- 
sidency of the Holy Ghost in their assemblies, which is essential 
to their idea of the Church. Let us have the doctrine in their 
own words: ‘The Holy Ghost is president of the assembly ; 
‘ in any meeting belonging to the religious denominations of the 
‘present day, such presidency is forgotten and a man fills his 
‘ place; but in the assembly, the Holy Ghost, the true vicar of 
‘ Christ, is the sole president and guide and director, and in its 
‘ ministry no man must take any part but that which the Holy 
‘ Ghost assigns him; the assembly meets on the principle that 
‘ God the Holy Ghost alone has a right to speak and by whom 
‘He will’ It is very remarkable that Scripture nowhere 
speaks of the presidency of the Holy Ghost in the assembly ; 
and if all the sects have ignored the doctrine for eighteen 
hundred years, we may well ask why should the Spirit have so 
signally blessed the churches which have been all equally con- 
cerned in His dishonour? Mr. Macintosh gives but two texts 
in proof of the Spirit’s presidency. Let us examine them with 
care. The first is contained in Matt. xviii. 20: ‘ Where two 
‘ or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
‘midst of them.’ This, in fact, is the whole foundation of 
Brethrenism; their one text repeated in every page of their 
tracts, as if there were no other text in the Bible; and exalted 
to a place of honour we could hardly have expected, especially 
for a passage extracted from ‘an exceedingly Jewish Gospel.’ 
We are told, however, that ‘this text was prior to the forma- 
‘ tion of the Church, and therefore independent of its failure, 
‘ and it stands for the Brethren to-day, in the midst of apostacy, 
‘ wherever two or three are gathered together in His name, and 
‘ gathered on the true ground of the Church.’* Now, if this 
passage implies presidency at all, it is that of Jesus Christ, and 
not of the Holy Spirit. But what authority or power do the 
Brethren possess under this verse that any other Christians 
gathered in the name of Christ do not possess? For the 


* Tf this text has survived the failure of the Church, so does the whole 
Gospel of Matthew, with that Sermon on the Mount and that Lord’s 
Prayer, which, according to the Brethren, have no application to the 
Christians of this dispensation. 

+ At the Freemasons’ Hall meetings, Mr. A. A. Rees put the question, 
Whether those Christians who met without open ministry, met in the name 
of Jesus? After a little silence, one Brother said, ‘No; let us never give 
up our principle on that point.’ And there was no public protest against 
such atrocious bigotry ! 
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power the passage gives is that of prayer and nothing else. It 
is the least ecclesiastical passage in Scripture, and refers in no 
way to the display of gifts or to ministry. Our Lord does not 
refer to the Holy Spirit at all, but to the disciples’ recognition 
of the value of His own name, and this does unquestionably 
determine the character of the ‘gathering.’ It is maintained, 
however, that the passage refers not to the object for which the 
two or three are gathered, but rather to the ground or principle 
on which they are gathered. We hold it refers to both, for the 
meeting was for prayer—one might say, for prayer alone, 
judging by the previous verse—‘If two of you shall agree 
‘on earth as touching anything ye shall ask ’—and the promise 
is that there will be an answer fo such petitions offered in the 
name of Christ. But when Mr. Macintosh says, ‘The Holy 
‘Ghost gathers souls to Jesus on the ground of salvation, and 
‘this, wherever convened, is the assembly of God,’ he imports 
into Christ’s words an entirely foreign element, which only 
subverts their real meaning. But even suppose we concede 
the Brethren’s interpretation, how do they make out that this 
passage, taken out of what they call a Jewish book, was intended 
to supersede all the other Scriptures referring to the Church 
and its ministry—Scriptures, too, belonging to what they would 
call the dispensation of the Spirit—and, above all, that it was 
toremain dormant during the entire ministry of the apostles, 
and only to take effect after all the principles and rule and 
discipline of the apostolic Church had finally passed away ? 
This is the puzzle. For the Church undoubtedly had this text, 
ad was meeting in the name of Jesus, during the period of 
apostolic gifts, and when Paul was writing to the Ephesians 
inthe style of the fourth chapter, with its long catalogue of 
Church officers, and to Timothy concerning the qualifications 
of bishops and deacons. Can we believe that Christ has dis- 
placed all the teaching of the Epistles on ministry, and has now 
aken the Church into His own hands? What, then, could 
Paul have meant when he said to Timothy, ‘These things I 
write unto thee that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to 
behave thyself in the Church of God?’ And why should 
limothy be charged to keep the whole series of apostolic 
ommands till the appearance of Christ?* Was the apostle’s 
imirable picture of a bishop intended to possess a mere anti- 
juarian interest to all future ages? And was Christ’s presidency 
nthe assembly in apostolic times less than it isnow?t One 
* 1 Tim. vi. 14. 


+ Some Brethren have actually maintained that the apostle surrendered 
his Second Epistle to Timothy all the teachings of the First, on account 
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of the Brethren says that ‘ the Lord foresaw the divisions of the 
‘ Church, and wisely forebore perpetuating an appointment, which 
‘ would be practically null and void through the wilfulness of 
‘man.’ Whata specimen of profane stupidity! If our Lord 
foresaw the divisions, why did he allow ministry at all? And if 
he intended that bishops and deacons should not survive the age 
of the apostles, what was the use of setting forth their qualifica- 
tions? But surely if they were useful in the apostles’ days, 
they ought to be much more useful now, and no wise teacher, 
in view of coming divisions, would make a bad thing worse by 
abolishing an order of men likely to promote order and unity. 

Another passage adduced by the Brethren to prove the Spirit’s 
presidency is, ‘ God is the author.’ So Mr. Macintosh gives the 
passage. But there is no such passage in Scripture. There is 
a passage in Corinthians, which our English version translates, 
‘God is not the author of confusion but of peace ;’ but as the 
word author is not in Greek, it is simply an assertion that He 
is not the God of confusion, but of peace. But what has this 
to do with the presidency of the Spirit in the assemblies? The 
passage, indeed, suggests a very important question: If there 
be a divine presidency, such as secures peace and not confusion 
in the assemblies, why does Paul presume to rebuke the pro- 
ceedings of the Corinthian assembly ? and why does he tell the 
saints there how many should speak at 2 time, and what gifts 
they should cultivate? and, above all, why should he conclude 
by saying, ‘The rest will I set in order when I come?’ Yet 
Mr. Macintosh is quite assured, even in these latter times, that 
if we confide in Christ, ‘the order of our assembly will be as 
‘ perfectly provided for as the salvation of our souls.’ 

It may be interesting now to inquire what is the peculiar 
nature of that presidency supposed to be exercised in the assem- 
blies of the Brethren and nowhere else. If the Holy Ghost—as 
one Brother says—‘ selects upon the spot the speaker both in 
‘ worship and in teaching, and appoints also the time for these 
‘ exercises as well as for the breaking of bread,’ how happens it 
that the Brethren are always gathered, like other Christians, at 
exactly the same hour, eleven o'clock, on the Lord’s Day? 
How is it—as Mr. Rees puts it—that they always bring a 
humanly composed hymn-book and humanly composed tunes to 
of the corruptions and errors to which his ideas of ministry had led. The 
statement is inconsistent with apostolic authority or inspiration. It 
would be better with Baur to deny the authenticity of ‘the so-called 
‘Pastoral Epistles.’ But it is also quite unfounded, for the apostle not 
only gives no hint of a change of view in the Second Epistle, but counsels 


Timothy, for the regular continuance of the ministry, to commit the truth 
to faithtal men, who shall be able to teach others also (2 Tim. ii. 2). 
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the assembly ? The hymn-book is limited to so many hymns 
and no more, and the Holy Ghost is bound to this human 
arrangement, for He cannot choose a metre for which there is 
not an understood tune. And if it be right to use a humanly 
composed hymn-book, why is it wrong to prepare a sermon 
beforehand? Can the Spirit not prepare words that will edify 
as well out of the assembly as in it? Has he anywhere engaged 
to supply the words only after the meeting is opened? Mr. 
A. A. Rees says, ‘I have been a worshipper in your gatherings, 
‘ but I could never discover anything either in the devotions or 
‘the teaching which distinguished them from those of other 
‘Christians who were cqually spiritual. On the contrary, I 
‘have repeatedly questioned, whether the Holy Ghost there 
‘and then led Brother A. to such a chapter or Brother B. to 
‘such a hymn.’ Mr. Rees further asks, as apropos to the 
question of impulsive or inspirational ministry, ‘ How is it that 
‘your teachers are ex-clergymen, noblemen, gentlemen, and 
‘military and naval officers, that is, men of social status and 
‘education? How is it that none of the working classes lead 
‘the way ?’ Mr. B. W. Newton once said that, before coming 
to the Lord’s Table, he did not think it wrong to be prepared 
with what he had to say to the saints; and Brother Haffner was 
very much shocked at the time, and said, ‘ With what humilia- 
‘ tion I now appear in the presence of God, for having so long 
‘retained in my bosom the knowledge that our poor brother 
‘ did practically deny the present teachings and guidance of the 
‘Holy Ghost!’ If Mr. Newton had committed homicide or 
burglary, the shock of his criminality could not have been 
greater. Yet, strange to say, so far were the Corinthian Chris- 
tians, as reported in the memorable fourteenth chapter, from 
committing themselves to purely extemporised services, under 
the idea of the Spirit’s immediate suggestion, that they pre- 
pared beforehand for the services of the assembly: ‘ When ye 
* come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
‘hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation.” The 
apostle does not reprove this practice, but clearly finds a field 
for human regulation and judgment, when he says, ‘ Let all 
things be done decently and in order.’ We can now well 
understand the reluctance of John Foster to go to a Plymouth 
meeting, when he said, ‘I never go to hear men that are 
inspired,’ 

But let us now ascertain from competent authority the cha- 
racter of the preaching that in Plymouth assemblies is attributed 
to the Holy Ghost. An ex-clergyman says, ‘I thought the 
‘ Brethren spoke by inspiration till I heard them misquote 
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‘Scripture.’ Mr. Culverhouse, once a Brother, says, ‘As a 
‘ body, the Plymouth Brethren profess to meet in the avowed 
‘ acknowledgment of dependence on the Holy Ghost, but this is 
‘in reality a delusion.’ Captain Percy Hall, who left the 
Darbyites some years ago, speaks with contempt of the idea 
that what he calls ‘your little doings’ should be fathered on 
the Holy Ghost. Another speaks contemptuously of ‘a headless 
‘ gathering, an any-man ministry, and unarranged devotions.’ 
Another says, ‘ All of them act as if they guided and controlled 
‘ the Spirit, instead of the Spirit guiding and controlling them.’ 
Mr. W. H. Dorman says :— 


‘It has been easy enough to denounce a one-man ministry, but it 
is very questionable whether this has been mended by a no-man 
ministry ; and though our author has spoken of divinely-taught 
teachers and divinely-gifted pastors in the assembly, he has forgotten 
that he has had only experience of those who, if indeed they are so, 
made the system, and not of those which the system hus made, except 
in the unfortunate persons who are described by him as “ fond of 
hearing themselves talk,” and fancying the assembly to be a sphere 
in which they might easily figure without pains of school or college- 
work.’ 


Again, Mr. Dorman says, ‘As to anything like divinely- 
‘authenticated ministry, with all their boastful claims, the 
‘brethren have no superiority over other Christians; and in 
‘ regard to rule and order, it will appear to every one competent 
“ to pass a judgment that they are inferior to most, because they 
“have rejected human order, and have not substituted in its 
* place that which is divine.’ These are a few significant testi- 
monies to the value of the any-man ministry which assumes to 
be under the exclusive guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

The doctrine of the Spirit’s presidency is of course incon- 
sistent with the idea of an ordained ministry. ‘The choosing 
‘ of pastors is a daring encroachment on the authority of the 
‘ Holy Ghost.’ The normal law of ministry is supposed to be 
contained in the fourteenth chapter of Corinthians ; yet, strange 
to say, the Holy Ghost is not once named in it, though in the 
twelfth, which prescribes His place in the Church in general, 
He is mentioned no less than eleven times. The comment of 
Captain Hall upon the passage in Corinthians is as just as it is 
suggestive :— 


‘My trouble is this, that you and others quote Scripture in its 
highest descriptions of the Church’s primitive ways, as you say, 
taking the 12th and 14th of Ist Corinthians, and apply it with great 
freedom in proving the defects of others: but when it is turned 
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against yourselves, you deny its just application to such days as ours. 
If the Bible in its description of God’s ways in the Church may be 
used against others, we ought to judge ourselves by it in the same 
way.’ 

Indeed, Mr. Darby himself admits that some of the gifts of 
the fourteenth of Corinthians are not continued at the present 
time; yet the passage is inexorably applied against the idea of 
the one-man ministry which has prevailed for eighteen hundred 
years in the Church. But is it so certain that it sanctions 
an any-man ministry? When the apostle says, ‘Ye may all 
‘ prophesy,’ he certainly does not refer to the saints generally, 
but to the prophets among them; for he asks, ‘ Are all pro- 
‘ phets ?’ and adds, ‘ Let the prophets speak two or three,’ and 
‘The spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets,’ evi- 
dently implying that there was a distinct body of prophets in 
the Corinthian Church. There is no weight in the objection 
that he exhorts the saints to desire the gifts of prophecy, for 
they might well desire them in an age of extraordinary gifts. It 
is a suggestive fact that, according to the general opinion of 
commentators, the First Epistle to Timothy, in which the apostle 
so fully expounds the qualifications of bishops and deacons, was 
written eight years after the first Corinthian epistle, and may 
therefore be regarded as exploding the impious fiction of a 
change of opinion on the part of the apostle. The Brethren do 
not deny that at the very time the prophets were exercising 
their gifts at Corinth, there were elders exercising rule in the 
newly founded churches; yet, very inconsistently, they argue 
that there was no one-man ministry in the days of the apostles, 
else the epistles would have been addressed not to the members, 
but to the ministers of the churches. If, in general, the epistles 
make no allusion to the office-bearers, the churches may not have 
been fully organized, as at Crete. But of the fourteen epistles of 
Paul, one is addressed to Titus at Crete, two to Timothy at 
Ephesus, and one to the church at Philippi with the bishops 
and deacons; while no less than seven epistles are addressed 
directly by our Lord Jesus Christ to the seven churches of 
Asia, which had that very one-man-ministry—for the angel 
was but a minister—which the Brethren stigmatize as ‘ a sinful 
‘usurpation,’ and ‘a daring encroachment on the authority of 
‘the Holy Ghost.’ The one-man ministry did undoubtedly exist 
in the seven churches of Asia Minor. 

The Brethren teach that when the assembly is constituted, 
the preaching of the Gospel, as an offer of salvation to sinners, 
is altogether out of place, and that the breaking of bread on the 
first day of the week is the abiding object of the Church’s 
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gatherings. They base their position upon the assumed fact 
that the work of pastors and evangelists is distinct, and that 
different words, never interchangeable, are invariably used to 
denote them, zpodpyntevo beicg always used in the sense of 
edifying believers, and evayyeA(m and xypicow, in the sense 
of proclaiming the Gospel to sinners. There is not the slightest 
ground for this distinction ; for Paul says to the saints at Rome, 
‘I am ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome also’ 
(evayyedicacOa); to the saints at Corinth, ‘I make known to 
‘you the Gospel (edayyéAvov) which I preach unto you;’ and 
to the saints at Ephesus, ‘among whom I have gone preaching’ 
(xnpvocdv). Why does the apostle say to the Hebrews, ‘ Behold 
‘now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation?’ ‘ How 
‘shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?’ In fact, the 
apostles always preached in a way to adapt themselves to the 
necessities both of saints and sinners.* 

We cannot accept the Brethren’s statement that the breaking 
of bread is the abiding object of the Church’s gatherings ; for, 
in the very case referred to (Acts xx. 7), where the disciples 
were met to break bread, the apostle preached till midnight, 
and, according to Acts ii. 41, there was a fourfold design in 
these gatherings, namely, doctrine, fellowship, breaking of 
bread, and prayer. The Brethren hold, however, that all 
Christendom has broken away from the apostolic usage of 
breaking bread on every Lord’s day, and that they alone repre- 
sent the true Christian practice. We, on the contrary, maintain 
that there is no command in Scripture for a weekly observance of 
the Lord’s Supper ; for the very words of our Lord—‘as oft as ye 
‘ eat this bread ’—leave the point of its frequency to the decision 
of the Church. The passage in the Acts, while it proves that the 
disciples at Troas met on that Lord’s day for the purpose speci- 
fied, does not prove that the supper was observed only on every 
Lord’s day, in the face of the evidence supplied in an earlier 
chapter that there was even a daily observance,t nor can it 
prove that the custom at Troas was the custom of all the 
Churches. The Brethren pride themselves on their strict ad- 


* The Brethren object to the presence of unbelievers in their assemblies, 
and decline to pray with unbelievers. Many of the Brethren, indeed, 
have given up the worship of God in their families, though Jesus must 
have often prayed with Judas Iscariot. Edwards, in his ‘ Gangrana’ 
(1646) shows us a similar habit among the sectaries of his time : ‘I told 
‘ him that it was a sad thing to see how we were divided ; some women 
¢ would not pray with their husbands, and some not sit at table when they 
‘ gave thanks for the creatures; and servants would not join in prayer 
‘ with their masters.’ This is still the custom of the Brethren. 

+ Acts ii. 42—46. 
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herence to apostolic usage, yet they break bread in the morning, 
instead of the evening, contrary to the Troas example, and 
that of our Lord at the period of itsinstitution. Paul’slanguage to 
the Corinthians implies that it was in the evening it was observed.* 

The Brethren object to the payment of pastors as altogether 
unscriptural. Dr. Davis says, ‘1 do not know one example in 
‘all the New Testament to support the practice of a paid 
‘ ministry ;’ though, as regards itinerant evangelists, the prin- 
ciple is conceded plainly enough that they who preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel. We had always thought the 
declaration of the apostle in the ninth chapter of first Corin-. 
thians was practically decisive upon this question, but an ingenious 
Brother says that, ‘as the passage in 1 Cor. ix. 14 could not in 
‘any way refer to any duty except the preaching of the Gospel 
‘to unbelievers, it does not sustain the payment of pastors.’ 
Surely it will, if pastors have to preach the. Gospel to unbe- 
lievers. But this novel idea is based upon the distinction 
falsely alleged to exist bétween preaching to believers and 
to unbelievers. If the principle of the passage—‘ that they 
‘ who preach the Gospel shall live of the Gospel ’—be restricted 
to services to unbelievers, then the Corinthians must have been 
unbelievers, because the same word (evayyéAtov) is used as in 
the first verse of the fifteenth chapter. But the apostle settles 
the question decisively: ‘I robbed other Churches, taking 
‘ wages of them to do you service.’ The Brethren admit that the 
Corinthians were saints. It is well known that the Brethren 
do not object to receive support for preaching, if it comes in no 
stipulated proportion ; yet the ordinary mode of payment pur- 
sued by the free churches is very much more Scriptural, if, at 
least, we may judge by the analogies employed to enforce the 
duty of pastoral support. Our Lord says, ‘The labourer is 
‘ worthy of his hire,’ the hire being a certain stipulated sum, 
and not just what his master might please to pay him. Paul 
says, ‘ Who goeth at any time a warfare at his own charges?’ 
the soldier would be paid a certain fixed sum; and, ‘ Who 
‘ planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof.’ Often 
the owners of vineyards farmed them out, fora fixed sum. It 
requires but a slight consideration to see that the idea of the 
Brethren is utterly baseless, like many other of their ultra- 
spiritual conceits. 


* Mr. Ellis, one of the Brethren, replies that they break bread in the 
morning, and not in the evening, because the day began with the Jews in 
the evening. In that case, the disciples must have broken bread on 
Monday, and not on the Lord’s Day, since the eyening of the first was 
the beginning of the second day of the week. 
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We now pass from the consideration of their ecclesiastical 
theories to notice the peculiar doctrinal teachings of the 
Brethren, and especially to mark the extent of their departure 
frorhn Reformation theology. We begin by observing that they 
hold the doctrine of justification in a sense that excludes any 
theory of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to His people, 
and while they admit that He suffered for our sins on the cross, 
they deny the vicariousness of His life. They ask, why should we 
limit all His obedience to mere law-fulfilling ? though they evi- 
dently do not consider what they mean by law-fulfilling, which is 
to love the Lord with all our heart and soul and strength and 
mind. The whole life of the Saviour constituted the obedience by 
which many are made righteous,* and this not an obedience to 
suffering, as the Brethren assert, but to law, for it stands in 
opposition to the disobedience of Adam, which had relation 
only to law. The Brethren remind us that the righteousness 
on the ground of which we are accepted is expressly said to be 
‘without law,’ and that we are saved ‘not of works;’ but the 
works and the obedience here excluded in the matter of justi- 
fication are our works and ow obedience, and not those of 
Christ our Surety. They argue further that the law did not 
require both death and obedience, and that if Christ died for 
us, obedience was not necessary for our salvation; but they 
here confound the sanction of the law, which is death, with its 
requirement, which is obedience. They urge also that if His 
life was vicarious, we are thereby exempted from all obligation to 
obedience—and so we are as to the ground of our justification 
—but we might as pertinently argue against them that believers 
are exempted from suffering because Christ suffered. In a 
word, if Christ did not obey the law in our stead, we do not see 
why He should not have come directly from heaven to the 
cross, and spared himself the thirty years of humiliation and 
suffering. 

It was for the purpose of undermining the doctrine of the 
vicarious life that the Brethren revived the old Monophysite 
heresy of the heavenly humanity of Christ. They speak of 
Him as the heavenly Man—an expression quite unscriptural— 
and hold that ‘ it is all a blunder to suppose that the reality of 
‘ the incarnation involves the condition of either Adam fallen or 
‘ unfallen ’—words which plaiuly signify that Christ was not 
possessed of a real human nature.t In that case our Lord 


* Rom. v. 19. 

+ Mr. C. H. Macintosh is the many expounder of thisheresy. Mr. 
Darby has been obliged to confess that his disciple overstepped the bounds 
of Scripture, and that he had actually to retract his false views. But 
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could not be partaker of the same flesh and blood as His 
brethren.* They deny that His body was mortal, and have 
accordingly altered many of their hymns which spoke of it as 
mortal; but surely He assumed a body capable of dying, and 
did actually die. Mr. Darby insinuates that we do not believe 
in the sinlessness of Christ’s humanity, because we believe His 
body was mortal; but his doctrine denies the human nature of 
Christ as well as His obedience to the law for us all, with the 
view of rejecting the imputed righteousness. 

The Brethren have recently broached arother nevei Goc‘rine 
already referred to, namely, thet Christ’s life-sufferings’ were 
no more vicarious than His ‘The. of 
the Reformers was that Christ—to use the words of Ktummadliet 
—‘stood in our stead from the cradle to the grave,’ that all His 
sufferings were for the sake of others, and that they were all 
atoning in their character, and needed to accomplish our re- 
demption in the appointed way. But the Darbyites now teach 
that the sufferings of Christ in life, which were of three kinds 
—sufferings for righteousness, sufferings by the power of 
sympathy, and sufferings in anticipation, like those of Geth- 
semane—were in no sense vicarious. It was on the cross, and 
only on the cross, that he was a substitute at all. They affirm 
that Christ suffered nothing at the hand of God till He was on 
the cross; but are we to believe that during His life God left 
the world to itself, and introduced no governmental arrange- 
ments into it? Were not Christ’s sufferings, whatever the 
instrumental means, foreordained and therefore appointed by 
God? Why should it be said ‘It became Him to make the 
‘Captain of our salvation perfect through sufferings ;’ and, 
again, ‘Yet learned He obedience by the things which He 
‘ suffered ’—neither of these texts having exclusive reference to 
the sufferings of the cross? It is argued, that if Christ suffered 
at the hand of God before the cross, He must have been in the 
actual relation of a sinner to God—that is, under guilt, curse, 
alienation—and consequently could not have become our fit 
substitute on the cross. But neither in life nor in death did He 
stand in the actual relation of the sinner, so understood, for . 
He was always an object of the Father’s love, and if He had 
not been so, He could not on the cross have offered a sacrifice 
at all. 


Mr. Macintosh still publishes the old volume, with all its expressions 
unmodified, except in the case of a few statements printed on a slip of 
paper and stitched into the volume. Mr. W. Kelly, however, boldly 
teaches the heresy. 

* Heb. ii. 14. 
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But Mr. Darby has introduced the dogma of three classes of 
sufferings on the cross. We may well say with Mr. Dorman, 
‘To attempt to assign to the different sufferings of Christ on 
‘the cross, and to the different periods of those sufferings, the 
‘accomplishment of different objects in the counsels of God, is 
‘to leave altogether the testimony of Scripture on the subject, 
‘and to mutilate and destroy that which the apostles, without 
‘one exception, present unbroken and entire.’ We are told, 
for éxaraple, that thiere- were three hours of suffering on the 
cross: during which’ otr Redeemer was enduring sufferings that 
uad no atoning character whatever, and three hours—from the 
sixth ‘to the pinth Hour+in which He was enduring atoning 
sufferings: when ‘He entered into all the darkness and all 
‘the wrath of God, but before He went out of the world, He 
‘had passed through it all, and went out in perfect quiet. The 
‘work is so completely done that death is nothing.’ Mr. 
Dorman regards these words as teaching that the atonement 
is not by death—‘ for death is nothing’—but by the three 
hours of specifically atoning sufferings. One of the Brethren 
actually says, ‘Now that which was properly expiation or 
‘atonement was not the pure, however precious, act of Christ’s 
‘death ;’ so that the death is thoroughly detached from atone- 
ment, contrary to all Scripture, which teaches atonement by 
bloodshedding.* Two hundred years ago, a Puritan divine, 
speaking of the Antinomians of his day, says, ‘ But a crucified 
‘Christ is a mean and fleshly thing in their eyes.’ The latest 
pee of Darbyism proves the curious periodicity of Antinomian 

eresies. ‘Twenty years ago, Mr. J. L. Harris, referring to the 
uncertain drift of certain Darbyite speculations, expressed him- 
self thus: ‘I am greatly alarmed at this mysticism. How 
‘ easy would be the next step, that atonement was in the inward 
‘ experience of Christ and not really in His actual death on the 
‘cross.’ Surely, all Christian people will recoil with horror 
from teachings as unholy as they are unscriptural. 

But another remarkable development of doctrine is a new 

hase called ‘justification in the risen Christ,’ grounded upon a 
false translation of the passage in Romans —‘ Who was delivered 
‘ for our offences and raised again for our justification.’ The 
doctrine is taught with all plainness in a tract by Mr. Charles 

* The author of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Quotations and Remarks,’ &c., 
says, ‘The theory of atonement contained in the tract in connection 
* with an alleged third class of Christ’s sufferings, styled his ‘‘ non-atoning 
* sufferings,” is this, That atonement was wrought wholly and exclusively 
“by ‘the drinking of the cup,” when ‘‘ Christ was forsaken of God ;” 


‘and that then, and then only, was Christ the atoning substitute for 
‘sinners. His death was a subsequent thing.’ 
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Stanley, and is most ably exposed and refuted by Mr. B. W. 
Newton. The author speaks of Christ’s death as atoning and 
His resurrection as justifying, but the passage from Romans cuts 
up the Plymouth error by the roots, for it is, according to the 
Greek ‘Who was delivered (8:4 ra tapattdépara) on account 
‘of our offences and raised again on account of our justification’ 
—in other words, it expressly teaches that His death resulted 
from His bearing our sins and His resurrection from the 
accomplishment of that propitiation by which we receive 
pardon and peace. The resurrection was the full proof that 
He had borne the full penalty. Mr. Stanley, however, insists 
that justification is the result of our being brought into a 
condition of actual righteousness, for we are made actually 
righteous in Christ risen. Yet Paul says we are justified as 
ungodly.* Mr. Stanley says, ‘Nothing but His resurrection 
‘can justify,’ but Paul says, ‘ We are justified by His blood.’ 
Scripture always makes Christ’s viccrious work on earth, and 
not union with Him in resurrection, the sole ground of our 
justification. Mr. C. Macintosh teaches that Christ took in 
resurrection a new life, and that sin attached to the life He laid 
down as righteousness attaches to the life He now has. But 
He took up the very life He laid down—the same life in new 
circumstances—‘ I lay down my life that I may take rr again ;’ 
and if righteousness did not attach to the life He laid down on 
the cross, there could have been no atonement for sin. 

False views of the cross involve false views of the condition 
of the justified. Mr. Stanley says, ‘My old self could not be 
‘ justified ; my new self in Christ cannot be condemned; it is 
‘in this blessed principle of resurrection that I am justified 
‘and have a justified life.’ Now it is a curious thing that 
Scripture nowhere speaks of cither the new man or the old man 
being justified, neither does it speak of a justified life or a 
justified nature, but it does speak of justified persons, of those 
who are justified even while sin is in them. And nowhere has God 
said, in the peculiar mystical dialect of the Brethren, that He 
only knows the Christian as to what he is in the new man, for 
God did certainly buffet Paul as to what he was in the old man, 
and His rebukes, warnings, and chastisements only prove that 
He still recognises the continued presence of the old man in 
believers. If this theory were true, we should not be com- 
manded to resist or mortify what has ceased to exist, or require 
the intercession of the High Priest.t It is quite useless to 


* Romans iv. 5—‘ Who justifieth the ungodly.’ F 
+ The Brethren act upon the principle of being perfectly sinless, for 
they will not confess sin, A Brother says, ‘I have heard hundreds of 
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quote ‘ Ye have put off the old man with his deeds and have 
“put on the new man,’ unless you are prepared to assert that 
the saint becomes thereby perfectly sinless. The Brethren’s 
doctrine is that the old man is unchanged and unchangeable, 
though the apostle says, ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
‘creature; old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
“become new.’ Practically, they deny the Spirit’s sanctifying 
work, for the old man cannot be improved, and the new man 
cannot sin. They talk mystically, too, of their life not being 
here at all, but ‘up yonder with Christ.’ We are doubtless in 
heaven representatively in Christ, but are we to forget that we 
have a personal existence on earth, distinct from this repre- 
sentative relation? We have known a Brother carry the idea 
of the oneness of Christ and believers so far as to say that he 
could not break his leg, because it was prophesied of Christ, 
‘Not a bone of Him shall be broken;’ and another speak of 
his oneness with the Shepherd with such unction, that the 
question was put, ‘ Which, then, is the shepherd, and which 
‘is the sheep?’ Mysticism of this description obliterates the 
whole doctrine of the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, 
is most dangerous in its tendency, and opens the door for many 
other crude and novel ideas. 

It is only logical for the Brethren, in denying the vicarious 
life, to deny the obligation of the law as affecting believers. 
They say, the resurrection-life of Christ, and not the law, is 
our standard, or, as Mr. Darby puts it—‘ The Lord Jesus gives 
‘us a place, not under law, but in resurrection, and finally 
‘with himself risen.’ Thus, they confound our representative 
position in Christ with our practical walk and position on earth. 
They say they now follow the new and higher law of love, and 


‘ them pray thousands of times, and yet never in one single instance can I 
‘ recollect confession of sin ever being made.’ They will not use the Lord’s 
Prayer, because they have no trespasses to be forgiven: they were for- 
given eighteen hundred years ago on the cross. But they ignorantly 
confound forgiveness with atonement, which is net forgiveness, but 
supplies the ground of it. If the sins of a believer are pardoned before 
he is born, in what sense can he ever have been a child of wrath? and if 
he is forgiven before he believes, how is faith at all necessary to his salva- 
tion? We have heard of an old lady who did not require to read her 
Bible or pray at all, because her Saviour had done everything for her. 
The Brethren have no doctrine of repentance in their system. The words 
of the late Dr. Duncan are very suggestive: ‘‘The Brethren don’t like 
* Romans vii.—O, well, if a believer does not sin, so much the better: it 
‘is very but if he sins, and is not troubled about it, that is not 
* good. as Noah, when he got drunk, and David, when he committed 
; adultery, to think no more about it? I don’t know where they put 
: repentance. You are not to repent before you believe, but to believe at 

once, and you are not to repent afterwards, for that would be unbelief.’ 
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that ‘love is the fulfilling of the law ;’ but they seem to forget 
that love was always the fulfilling of the law, for the sum of 
the decalogue was love. The Apostle Paul exhorts believers 
in Romans xiii. 8, 9, to love one another, on the ground that 
it is a requirement of the moral law; and his words, so far 
from proving the law to be obsolete or that love has come in 
the place of law, simply show that love is the principle or 
spring of our obedience to law. Law tells me what to do; love 
urges me to do it. The Brethren confound rule with motive. 
It is urged that the Ten Commandments are a very imperfect 
rule for Christians; but the question is, whether the decalogue, 
as interpreted by Christ, does not require the observance of all 
duties under the Gospel dispensation. He never enjoined a 
greater love than the law, though he prescribed more modes of 
its manifestation. It is quite needless to quote ‘Ye are not 
‘under the law but under grace,’ as decisive against the law 
as a rule to believers, for the apostle is here speaking of 
Christians as not under the condemning power of law. The 
Brethren’s interpretation is nonsense, for grace is no rule, but 
that which enables us to obey rule. Mr. Darby holds that the 
law was made for the Jews and not for the Gentiles, and there- 
fore maintains that Gentile Christians have nothing to do with 
it. Why, then, did Paul enforce the duties of the decalogue 
on Gentiles?* ‘Are not the Gentiles Abraham’s seed?’ ‘The 
Brethren have never given any satisfactory explanation of those 
passages of Scripture which speak of Christ as coming ‘ not to 
‘destroy the law but to fulfil it,’ and which represent the 
Gospel system as ‘ establishing the law,’ rather than making it 
void. Their interpretation is that Christ established the law by 
fulfilling it, and that we are not required to fulfil it on account of 
our legal oneness with Him. We are not required to fulfil it 
for our justification, but His obedience to law does not exempt 
us from personal obedience to it as a rule of life, any more 
than His sufferings and death exempt from personal suffer- 
ings and personal death. In fact, the Brethren’s idea of 
legal oneness, pushed to its logical consequences, not only 
exempts from law, but, as we have already seen, from sin itself, 
and thus brings in, as by a back-door, the dogma of sinless 
perfection. Yet the Apostie James, in speaking to believers, 
tells them that by respecting persons they are ‘convinced by 
‘the law as transgressors,’ and the Apostle Paul represents 
himself as ‘not without law to God but under law to Christ,’ 
at the very time that he understood so well the meaning of 


* Rom. xiii. 8, 9. 
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being ‘ not under the law but under grace.’* According to the 
Plymouth Brethren, the apostles must all have been confirmed 
legalists. 

We do not intend to discuss the dispensational theories of the 
Brethren, which have had such a marked influence in mouldin 
all their theories of the Church and their peculiar vcliehadinal 
constitution. But it will be necessary to touch upon one or 
two points, where their prophetic ideas have vitiated -all true 
conceptions of the Church of God. They maintain, for 
example, that there was no Church of God before Pentecost, 
and that therefore the Old Testament saints are excluded from 
the Church which is called the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. The 
Church is defined to be ‘the actual living unity, with Christ 
‘and with each other, of those who, since Christ’s resurrection, 
‘are formed into this unity by the Holy Ghost come down 
‘from heaven.’ Now it is curious that the mystery the apostle 
announces to the Ephesians was not that a new thing called the 
Church had commenced at Pentecost, but that into the Church, 
so often spoken of in the Old Testament, the Gentiles were to 
be introduced and set on the same level with the Old Testament 
members.f The Brethren maintain, however, that the Old 
Testament saints are to have a different and subordinate glory 
hereafter: that is, our title to belong to the Church of God 
does not depend upon what we are in Christ, but what we are in 
the Holy Spirit; as if heaven were made a transcript of the 
dispensational differences of earth. When the apostle spoke of 
Christ loving the Church and giving himself for it, that ‘ He 
‘might present it to himself a glorious Church,’ are we to 
suppose that Abraham, and Enoch, and David did not belong 
to it? If they do not belong to the Church which ‘ He hath 
‘purchased with His own blood,’ we may well ask, with what 
other blood are they redeemed, or are they redecmed at all? 
And when the apostle in the Romans explains the privileges of 
the justified to consist in ‘expectation of the glory of God,’ in 
‘ reigning in life by one,’ in ‘ being conformed to the image of 
‘His Son’—and when he expressly takes Abraham as His 
model of the justified man—can we suppose that he is to be 
excluded from the supreme glory reserved by the Brethren for 


* Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, says, ‘The Brethren will have nothing 
‘to do with the law. Is there not a kingdom, and is not God a great 
‘King? They are God’s friends, and God and they are of the same mind, 
‘ but are they not His subjects? And why does Paul call himself “ ser- 
‘ vant of Jesus Christ.” if he was just such a man that “ liket”’ the same 
‘ thing that Christ “‘ liket” ?’ 

+ ‘That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs (of the ancient saints), and 
‘of the same body.’—Eph. iii. 6. 
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New Testament saints? Especially when we remember that 
Abraham ‘looked for a city that hath foundations,’ which is 
elsewhere described as the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. The 
Brethren imagine, however, that there is ground for the ex- 
clusion in the passage which says, ‘And these all, having 
‘ obtained a good report through faith, received not the promise; 
‘God having provided some better thing for us, that they 
‘without us should not be made perfect.’* That is, God, out 
of love to us, of the younger family of saints, would not allow 
them to enter on their promised glory apart from us (xwpts 
nuov). They are to wait for us. Their souls are now with 
Christ; their bodies are still in the grave; and God has ap- 
pointed that they shall not be perfected in resurrection apart 
from us. The passage would favour the Brethren’s argu- 
ment, if we held that the Old Testament saints will occupy 
a higher place hereafter than those of the present dispensation. 

Another peculiar dogma of the Brethren is that the Holy Spirit 
did not exist in the Church till Pentecost, and that, once given, 
it is wrong for believers now to pray for the Spirit. This crude 
suggestion was first started by the Irvingites. If we are not 
to pray for the Spirit, because He is already come, where was 
the consistency of Christ himself promising at one time to be 
always with His disciples, and at another promising to come to 
them? How often does the apostle desire the Lord’s presence 
with the Christians to whom he wrote, though the Lord was 
already in them—‘the hope of glory’! If we are not to ask 
for the Spirit, because He was given eighteen hundred years 
ago, we ought not to ask. any other gifts, for all were given in 
the gift of Christ ; neither, since Christ has come, ought we ever 
to pray, ‘Lord, come to me.’ But the idea of the Brethren is 
quite unscriptural. We find that, after the Spirit had come, the 
apostles prayed for Him to be given to the Samaritan believers, 
and that while Paul congratulated the Ephesians on being 
‘set down in heavenly places,’ he earnestly prayed that ‘ the 
‘ God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
‘ unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
‘of Him.’¢ But our Lord himself has expressly said, ‘If ye, 
‘ then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your child- 
‘ren, how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
‘Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.’§ The Brethren try to 
evade the force of this passage by saying that Jesus was here 
speaking to Jews before the Spirit was given; as if, forsooth, 
this blessed promise would cease to be applicable after the 


* Heb. xi. 39, 40. + Acts viii. 15. 
t Eph. i. 17. § Luke xi, 13, 
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duration of two or three years. If the promise is to be thus re- 
stricted, then the parallel teaching in Matthew, with all its other 
promises, and the Sermon on the Mount, must be similarly 
restricted. We cannot tell where we are to stop, or which of 
all the promises we can really call our own. In the light of 
such a narrow interpretation, we can well understand the dark 
Antinomian bias that excludes every one of the Gospels from 
Christian consideration, on account of their Jewish spirit and 
application. 

In concluding this account of the doctrines and peculiarities 
of the Plymouth Brethren, we deem it necessary to make some 
general remarks upon the character of the system, as well as to 
point out its inevitable tendency. It might seem, at first sight, 
incredible that such a system should command any considerable 
success in an enlightened Christian age. But we must first 
reme:: ber that it started upon its course at a time when there 
was a deep yearning among Christian people for greater spirit- 
uality in the churches, and almost any well-meant effort to 
escape from the deadness of ecclesiasticism would have been 
readily welcomed. In England, as Dr. Duncan says, they were 
so disgusted with tlie carcase that they were ready to take up 
with the ghost.* Again, the Brethren were fortunate in 
gathering into their membership, not the worst, but the best 
elements, in all our churches, and the men whose teaching and 
preaching have hitherto sustained their reputation for learning, 
eloquence and piety, were not only converted but trained in 
our churches. In fact, there is not a single eminent name to 
which Plymouthism can point as reared in the system. It 
must further be remembered that the strength of the Brethren lay 
in their negative principles. It was hard to attack them, for 
their positions were exceedingly novel as well as plausible, and 
it was difficult to defend the existing systems against the 
peculiar strategy of men, who seemed always to make it clear 
that the evil which existed in them all was to be attributed 
to the institutions which it accompanied. There was strength 
in their position because it was negative, disorganising, de- 
structive; the Brethren never ceasing to exclaim that all the 
churches were wrong in almost everything ; wrong in forming 
churches at all; wrong in allowing a one-man ministry ; wrong 
in their divisions ; and wrong in their doctrines and discipline. 
But whenever they themselves attempted the work of construc- 
tion, their own strength in turn began to give way. They 
began their career with an assortment of doctrines, picked for 


* «They would need to be taught about the visible Church. A body 
without a soul is a carcase ; a soul without a body is a ghost.’— Duncan. 
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the most part out of the forgotten tomes of the Cromwellian 
sectaries, added to a few modern crotchets taken from the 
Irvingites, the Walkerites, and even Dr. Newman.* So far 
from disengaging themselves from these false opinions, they are 
still developing heresy after heresy, and departing farther and 
farther from the theology of the Reformation.t The ecclesias- 
tical side of their system now tends to Romanism, the doctrinal 
to Rationalism. Though there are no two systems so apparently 
antagonistic as Plymouthism and Romanism, yet the tendency 
is unmistakably Romeward. The dialect of the two systems is 
as much alike as the character of their exclusive claims. 
If Dr. Manning says there is but one Church of God on earth, 
Mr. Darby speaks of ‘ the one assembly of God on earth,’ and 
arrogates to himself the right to treat all outside his narrow 
fellowship as ‘outside the Church of God on earth, because 
‘ outside that Church which represents it.? They both hold to 
the unity of outward organization as essential to the true 
idea of the Church. If Dr. Hook cries ‘Hear the Church,’ 
Mr. Patterson speaks of ‘the Church as the sinner’s refuge,’ 
and Mr. Kelly speaks of it as ‘ the only solid rock.’ If Roman- 
ism and Tractarianism exalt the Lord’s Supper, the Brethren 
put it far above preaching. We quite agree with the remark 
of Mr. Henry Groves, when he says that ‘ those who discern the 


* Dr. Newman supplied Mr. C. Stanley with almost the very words of 
the title of his tract on ‘ Justification in the Risen Christ.’ Pierre 
Lambert, a Jesuit Father, gave the idea of the secret rapture of the saints, 
Mr. Macintosh got his idea of the heavenly humanity from the Mono- 
physites. Walker supplied the idea of the assembly of God meeting 
round the person of Christ on the basis of Matt. xviii. 20. Irving gave 
the crotchet about the sin of praying for the Holy Ghost. Edwards’ 
‘Gangrzena’ gives us a list of heresies and fancies rife in the Cromwellian 
period, which are now peculiar to the Plymouth Brethren: such as, the 
moral law no rule to believers, all saints have the right of ministry, the 
doctrine of repentance is a soul-destroying doctrine, believers are justified 
from eternity, believers are not to pray for the — of sin, sanctification 
is imputed, and is not progressive, believers have nothing to do in the 
way of keeping themselves from sin, for God must look to them if He will, 
they are no more bound to observe the Lord’s day than any other day, 
believers must not join in prayer where wicked men are present, and that 
wicked men ought not to pray at all. Thus, in reality, Plymouthism, 
with all its pretensions to higher truth than the systems, is proved to 
be nothing but an eclectic mélange of exploded fallacies. 

+ Mr Spurgeon says, ‘I should have been surprised if I did not feel 
‘myself prepared to hear any monstrosities from persons tinctured with 
‘the gall of Plymouth Brethrenism. Covcerning that sect, much as I 
‘love and respect many of its members, I dare not say less than this, that 
‘God alone knows what they will teach to-morrow, for they seem to be 
‘ given up to the inventions of their own vain-glorious minds, to concoct 
‘and devise delusions without number.’ 
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‘ signs of the times will not be slow to perceive that Darbyism is 
‘ but another form of the High Church Ritualistic movement of 
‘ the day, rising among those culled Brethren, which, though less 
‘ gross and outward than much that bears that name elsewhere, 
‘is not the less real.’ It is a very suggestive thought that the 
most monstrous doctrines of Popery grew out of opinions held 
in the second and third centuries, by those who really loved the 
Redeemer. But Plymouthism has actually led to Romanism. 
The Marchioness of , a most fanatical Romanist, was 
once a Plymouth sister; and another lady, once a sister 
likewise, became the foundress of a convent, to which she 
dedicated her entire fortune. Other remarkable cases could 
be given. 

We need hardly say that Plymouthism has utterly failed to 
found a pure Church, or to put an end to divisions. The 
Brethren forsook all the churches to realize the unity of the 
one body, but they have already split into many parties, assem- 
bly at war with assembly, brother with brother, and each party 
claiming the right to represent the unity of the one body. 
They failed to see that their separatism contained within itself the 
seeds of its own disruption. Hardly a sect of the kind, for two 
centuries past, has stood for fifty years,-and the ruin that has 
fallen upon Sandemanism, Haldanism, Walkerism, and Kellyism 
is a in the long run, to overtake Plymouth Brethrenism 
itself. 

There never was a religious system so utterly disappointing 
to the bulk of its disciples, on moral as well as spiritual grounds. 
Those who are decoyed up the ‘winding stair’ into the chamber 
of Plymouthism, have, in many cases, only been too glad to 
escape, and have written sorrowful accounts of their imprison- 
ment. One of them says, ‘Allured by the appearance of 
‘ their deep piety, I went among the Plymouth Brethren, and 
‘though I remained among them but little more than six 
‘months, I saw quite enough. Among all the Christians I 
‘ever met, I never saw such intolerance and bigotry, such 
‘denial of the right of private judgment, and such miserable 
‘ oppression, as among their sect.’ Plymouthism exercises over 
its disciples an intolerable spiritual despotism, and brings 
ingenuous and timid souls into bondage to every little crotchet 
and punctilio of the leaders; and if any attempt is made to 
resist the oppression it is always swiftly avenged. The system 
seems all spirituality and love, but few outside it can conceive 
that it conceals so much of bitterness, satire, and scorn. If we 
were only to heap together the testimonies of the Brethren 
about each other, we should have a terrible commentary upon 
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that charity which thinketh no evil. No wonder that many of 
the best spirits, like Tregelles, and Newton, and Hall, have left 
the system, wearied with the strifes of religious faction. The 
late Rev. F. F. Trench, an Irish clergyman, tells us of eleven of 
his contemporaries who forsook the Church of England: ‘ The 

‘were all, I believe, men of piety and talent; all left for 
‘ Darbyism; six of them went on to Irvingism; three out of 
‘the eleven continue Darbyites; two came back to the Church 
‘of England, but sorely wounded and crippled for life; and 
‘one, though not seeing his own way back to the Church of 
‘ England, now belongs to no Church, but advises others to stay 
‘where they are.’ It is a remarkable fact, that a man who 
comes under the influence of the Brethren, even though he may 
afterwards escape, is maimed as to any after prospects of useful- 
ness. We have testimony to this effect: ‘Many an earnest 
‘ working believer has found here the grave of usefulness ; and 
‘many more who thought to enter a region of light and love 
‘and blessing, have learned that it is a place of narrowness, of 


_ € failure, and of sorrow of heart.’ In Dr. Bonar’s life of Judson, 


the Baptist missionary, we find this reference to the Brethren: 


‘ Well, they got hold of the poor Major, and have utterly ruined 
him—that is, his usefulness in this world. Shall I tell you, at the 
risk of being written down a bigot, what my real candid opinion is 
in the matter? When the arch-enemy of souls finds a Christian so 
weaned from the world as to be inaccessible to all the grosser modes 
of temptation, he first dons this sheep’s clothing of Plymouthism, and, 
in despair of getting this particular soul, puts a veto on the man’s 
usefulness, to the serious detriment of hundreds and thousands of 
others.’ 


No man knew better than Dr. Judson the actual worth of a reli- 
gious system like Plymouthism, or could so exactly estimate its 
spiritual results, for he encountered it in the mission field, with 
its intolerable strife of polemics, its pragmatical conceit, and its 
unlovely sectarianism. 

But, perhaps, the aspect in which the Brethren appear to the 
least advantage before the churches, is, where refusing to establish 
in foreign lands independent missions of their own, they settle 
down upon other men’s foundations, not aiming at the heathen 
masses, but at the bulk of religious people gathered so painfully 
into the Christian fold. Their conduct becomes doubly inexcu- 
sable when they boldly allege that toward sinners they own no 
corporate responsibility. Mr. Dennett says they never dreamed 
of sending a missionary to the heathen, and the author of 
‘ Exclusivism Unveiled,’ says, ‘No true or genuine exclusive 
‘ (so far as we are aware) has been known to cross an isthmus 
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‘or a strait, to preach the Gospel where Christ is not named, 
‘ like the great apostle of the Gentiles, while they compass sea 
‘ and land to make proselytes.’ In the early days of the system, 
when its principles were more catholic and liberal, Mr. Groves 
went to Bagdad, but Mr. Darby never dreamed of evangelizing 
the heathen, and if the cause of missions had been left to their 
zeal, the Christian Church would not now be rejoicing over the 
conquests of the Gospel in India, China, Madagascar, and the 
isles of the Pacific. Indeed, their prophetic theories cut the 
sinews of all missionary effort. Dr. Judson savs, ‘They do 
‘not believe in the promises of God to His people, and their 
‘influence goes to discourage and paralyze all missionary enter- 
‘ prise. They do not believe in Church organizations ; and so 
‘ the poor ignorant soldiery (in India and elsewhere) and Pro- 
‘ testant half-castes, coming under their influence, are scattered 
‘ as sheep without a shepherd.’ And wherever, on the Continent 
of Europe, in France, Italy, or Spain, a deep and wide-spread 
impulse has been given to the Roman Catholic masses through 
the labours of the Waldenses, or the evangelical societies of the 
Continent, the Plymouth Brethren, scenting their prey from 
afar, gather to the scenes of awakened life, and, sowing the 
seeds of discord among the new converts, by denouncing the 
communion of all other churches as essentially impure, and 
their system of ministry as essentially Popish, have thrown 
many of the perplexed converts back into the Roman commu- 
nion, while others have, under their influence, withdrawn into 
little hotbed communions of the Brethren. And yet these are 
the people, publishing in Italy itself the most insulting mani- 
festoes against other bodies, proclaiming that they are as far 
removed from Protestantism on the one side as from Catholicism 
on the other, and are supported in this unholy war by the 
money of English Christians, who are captivated by their 
spiritual ways, and their dominant zeal against error. Surely, 
their unforbearing sectarianism ought to put them satiny 
outside the pale of all evangelical sympathies. 

We cannot, however, with our knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history, believe that Plymouthism is destined to any very long 
reign. It was the saying of Andrew Fuller, eighty years ago, 
that, ‘a system of religion, which, instead of arising from a love 
‘ of the truth, had its origin in dislike or opposition, even though 
‘it be to error, will come to nothing’; and the definite life of 
Plymouthism has consisted so much in opposition to other 
churches, in points of difference, and in whimsical crotchets, 
that his observation is likely to be speedily realized. It has 
already passed the forty years which are said to measure the 
strength of systems. Generally, indeed, religious folly exhausts 
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itself in the age which gives it birth : it generates some notable 
heresy ; and people return repentant to the good old ways, 
with a conviction that a Christianity without order and 
authority is a dream, an enthusiasm, and a desolation. But we 
must wisely turn past troubles and difficulties to some 
practical account. The success of Plymouthism has always been 
in proportion to the weakness of the churches, and, just as 
epidemics usually tell most sorely upon enfeebled constitutions, 
the power to repel attacks of error will always be in proportion 
to the strength and intensity of the religious life in our churches. 
There can be no doubt that Plymouthism has gathered the 
large majority of its disciples out of the Church of England 
rather than out of Dissent: a fact which may be fairly attributed 
to the stereotyped forms, to the dominant ecclesiasticism, and to 
the religious formality so apt to be generated by Episcopacy. 
If, indeed, English Christianity in general had been more 
theological in its type, it would have far more successfully 
resisted the inroads of Plymouthism. It was once remarked 
in the hearing of the late Dr. Duncan, whom we have so often 
quoted in this article, that the theology of the good people of 
England was too like a limpet—it had no bone in it—when he 
replied, ‘ Well, a limpet is not a strong thing, but it cleaves to 
‘the rock.’ The remark was a just one, but the limpet is, after 
all, a low organization. English scholarship, as we know, runs 
chiefly in the channel of Biblical exegesis, and seems to shrink 
from any scientific exhibition of the truth, as tending to injure 

iety, and to cramp or stifle the spiritual affections of the soul. 
But systematic theology is simply the statement of the facts and 
principles which lie at the foundation of religion, the unfolding 
of their mutual relations, and the declaration of the end to which 
they look; and that piety which is injured by being brought 
to the test of orderly and consistent truth must be mystical 
as well as mistaken, for it is only on intelligent conceptions 
of the truth that the affections of the heart can legitimatel 
work. We are proud of the monuments of exegetical skill 
reared by the pious scholarship of modern English theologians, 
but they have yet to realize the richness and definiteness of 
theological teaching which a strict exegesis is sure to yield, if 
they will only throw their cultivated energies into this promising 
field. If the work is undertaken now, in the midst of present 
struggles, they will be able to throw the truth into new shapes, 
to sustain it by new arguments, and to adapt it to new forms of 
opposition. They will thus mould anew the religion of the land, 
and stamp it with that sobriety and consistency, which will 
secure our people against the attacks of a rampant and deadly 
fanaticism. 
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Art. IV.—The Odyssey of Homer. Edited, with Marginal 
References, Various Readings, Notes and Appendices, b 
Henry Hayman, D.D., Head Master of Rugby. Vol. II. 
(Books VII. to XII.) London. 1873. 


A creat deal might be said with perfect justice in praise of the 
learning, the research, the patient care, and the genuine love of 
Greek poetry that are manifested in this edition of the Odyssey, 
the first volume of which has been for some years (since 1866) 
favourably known to the public. Since Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘Homeric Studies,’ no work has appeared in this country which 
exhibits nearly the same knowledge of the subject, or the 
same full appreciation of the many literary difficulties with 
which it is surrounded. In these days of searching criticism, 
and free inquiry into the grounds of opinions however undoubt- 
ingly held, mere declamation, much less ridicule, has ceased to 
satisfy that part of the thinking world who care only for the 
truth, and are not deterred by the fear of odium from openly 
attacking even long-cherished convictions, if they believe them 
to be erroneous. ‘To meet one who is a reasoner, a thinker, and 
a courteous antagonist, on a fair field of literary debate, is a 
ges and a profit; for truth is sure to be a gainer where 

oth sides are alike impartial and sincere. Like Mr. Gladstone, 
Dr. Hayman throws his whole force and weight into the scale 
of the (in the main) genuine antiquity of the Homeric poems. 
He has no doubt at all that the date assigned to Homer by 
Herodotus (ii. 53), i.e, four centuries before his time, is no 
extravagant estimate. And perhaps the most important— 
certainly the most generally interesting—part of the present 
volume is the long preface of 136 pages, in which he gives a 
categorical reply to a series of objections that had rather recently 
been raised* against the commonly accepted belief. Dr. Hay- 
man has endeavoured to show that these objections are in some 
cases even frivolous; in some, unconvincing; in some, that they 
seem to prove too much; in others, that they are erroncous 
statements or inferences. He boldly faces the scepticism of 
modern inquiry in a panoply of literary conservatism; and he 
fears not to break a lance with the ‘Neo-Homerists’ on every 
single point. To take a metaphor from the bar rather than 
from the battle, we should say his zeal in demolishing adverse 
evidence leads him occasionally into special pleading, and the 
straining some points beyond their natural significance. As 

* Ina paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, ‘Qn 
the Comparatively Late Date and Composite Character cf our IMiad and 
Odyssey.’—Transactions, vol. xi., Part 1. 
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the ‘Homeric controversy,’—viewed purely as a literary ques- 
tion, and therefore as an open subject for discussion on either 
side,—has very important bearings on the whole subject of 
Greek literature, our readers will not think it ‘labour lost’ if we 
devote some space to a consideration of it. We shall endeavour 
to show that, while we greatly admire and appreciate the good 
service Dr. Hayman has done towards the settlement of this 
long-lasting dispute, we yet think difficulties remain which no 
course of reasoning, on the imperfect data we possess, can ever 
wholly remove. 

Kight centuries and a half before the Christian era! That 
seems at first sight a vast antiquity for forty-eight books or 
cantos of Greek poems that we still possess, but can compare, in 
their details, only with a very scanty art or literature belonging to 
even a much later age. Homer, it is argued, could not then have 
existed in its present form without the knowledge of writing. 
Writing, i.e., a written literature, cannot be shown to havo 
existed among the Greeks till the time of the Persian wars, or 
say B.c. 500; probably, it was introduced even considerably 
later. Therefore, it is deemed unsafe to refer our Homeric texts 
to an earlier period, on the bare assertion of an historian who 
may have merely made a rough guess, and may even by ‘ Homer’ 
have meant,—nay, almost certainly did mean,—epic poems of 
a much more comprehensive kind. True it is that Herodotus, 
writing later than n.c. 450, mentions by name (ii. 116, 117) 
an ‘ Iliad’ and an ‘ Odyssey’ (in neither case using the article, 
nor in quoting a verse from Od. iv. 85, in iv. 29 as ‘Opspov ézos 
év ’Odvoce(n.) But when we find the historian expressing an 
opinion of his own (ii. 117, iv. 32), that the Cypria and the Theban 
tale of the Epigoni were not really written by Homer,—showing 
that others at that period did think so,—we must feel that no 
literary information of that age as to the real origin or primitive 
form of the ‘ Homeric’ poems can be regarded as trustworthy. 
Appeal is also made to the art and language of later ages; and 
it is found that between them and much that we reed in our 
Homer, there is a more or less close coincidence, indicating, if 
so great an antiquity is to be maintained, a stagnation and a 
non-progression in the Hellenic races, that seem incompatible 
with their general character and their known energy and enter- 
prise. For instance, we find from the numerous vase-paintings 
that have been collected, and from sculptures on temples and 
tombs, that the details of the armour, the war-chariots, and the 
general attire of men and women of B.c. 450 are precisely the 
same as those described in Homeric poems said to have been 
composed z.c. 850. We find, moreover, an Attic poet even 
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later than this, viz., Aristophanes, citing some passages as 
‘Homer’ which are not found in our texts. (Pax 1090, Aves 575.) 

It has been argued, then, on these and other considerations to 
which we shall afterwards allude, that though, among many 
other ancient poems about Troy and the Trojan heroes, an 
Iliad and an Odyssey may have early existed, yet that these 
names have been vciieak and applied to poems of an altered 
treatment and a much later date; poems retaining a large 
number of really archaic words and even verses, and, of course, 
a mythology and a series of traditions that may reach back to 
almost any date, but yet so completely remodelled and enlarged 
by numerous episodes introduced from other poems, and by the 
constant changes and additions of rhapsodists, up till nearly the 
age of Plato (when our Homer begins first to be formally cited 
as such), that all claim to a genuine antiquity of B.c. 850 must 
be given up. No one asserts that the Homer we possess was 
actually written or composed as an original poem at so late a 
period ; it is only suggested that it was compiled and epitomized, 
—dramatized, so to say, and put into a shape for continuous 
reading, and not (as before) for partial hearing; the work of 
an age when rhapsodists or ‘ Homeridz’ were no longer, as in 
Pindar’s time, the sole sources of information ‘about the heroes 
of Troy; bui when people began to study books, as in Plato’s 
time, in which ‘ the reading of books’ is first mentioned. And 
it is argued further, that so long as the general materials, 
possibly even the titles, were Homeric, the poems would still be 
attributed to ‘Homer’ when drawn up in their present shape, 
in which, from their transcendent merit, they from that time 
forth succeeded in eclipsing all others, and becoming ‘ the 
Homer.’ It would follow also, on this view, that in later ages 
names would be found, even if invented, for other poems which, 
though really quite as ancient, had ceased to be regarded as the 
genuine works of Homer, and were classed under the general 
term ‘ Cyclic.’ 

Now, Dr. Hayman will not admit the truth of this view. 
Supported as it is by a primd facie probability, and by really 
strong negative arguments, e.g., by the general absence from 
ancient art and literature of direct reference to the Homer of 
our times, he still thinks it incredible that the uniform tradition 
of antiquity should have been so far deceived; that a spurious 
literary work should in effect have silently and without opposi- 
tion have superseded an older and more genuine one. He 
appeals, as does Mr. Gladstone, to general characteristics of 
antiquity,—to the vague geography, the rude state of war and 
art, the notions about the state of the dead, the scant allusion 
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to riding, the non-deification of Hercules, Dionysus, &c. Ap- 
parent instances of comparatively modern words, and many 
violations in the known use of the digamma, he meets,—not, 
indeed, very satisfactorily,—by showing that such words were 
used by Theognis, Pindar, and Alschylus some three and even 
four centuries later; and that in certain fragments attributed 
to early lyric poets, and in Hesiod, there are likewise irregu- 
larities in the use of the digamma (the long obsolete F.) And 
he has an answer ready that may be made to all these and many 
other objections; he admits that the Homeric poems existed 
‘for no few centuries liable to the caprices of rhapsodists, 
‘adding, omitting, re-combining, and re-arranging as best 
‘ suited their immediate purpose’ (Preface, p. 79). Now this, 
in effect, is to concede nearly all that the objectors ask. Wolf, 
for instance, and his follower in the same view, A. Kéchly, 
maintained that our Homer was put together from the general 
body of detached Ionic epics that were current before the time 
of Peisistratus, whom later traditions assert to have first ‘ edited’ 
that poet by a process of collection from or collation with then 
existing copies. Mr. Grote, Bishop Thirlwall, and Colonel Mure, 
in his ‘ History of Greek Literature,’ raise no doubts as to the 
art of writing having been then prevalent, if not from the time 
of Solon, or z.c. 600. They all incline to the belief that, whether 
written or orally recited, in some form or other, the Homer we 
possess really does claim a great antiquity. It is only recently 
that the fact has been pointed out, that Plato is the first writer 
who cites our Homer with anything like regularity and con- 
sistency or clear recognition ; and that the artists and poets of 
half a century earlier appear to have derived their stories about 
Troy (for the most part, at least, if not always) from some other 
sources. Dr. Hayman’s general conclusion is summed up in 
these words :— 


‘Tt cannot be doubted, and indeed, it is what we should expect in 
a genuine antique poem orally transmitted, that the re-moulding 
influence of recitation in the details of language has inserted tags of 
later diction here and there. In Homer the dialogues and episodes 
are fullest of these, as the rhapsodist would work most congenially 
upon them. These minor changes may all be set to the score of 
popular recitation ; whereas it is impossible to account, in that or, 
I believe, in any way, for the uniformly archaic tone of the senti- 
ments and manners, the unstudied simplicity of character and action, 
and the elementary form in which we find the myths. All that is 
deeply set in the framework of the poem, all that is broadly featured 
on its surface, is indicative of greater antiquity than any other Greek 
poetry whatever; all that is alleged on the score of modernism 
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depends on such finishing touches as were inseparable from the 
manipulation of the rhapsodist, and were probably the accumulated 
results of centuries of recitation’ (p. 127). 


Now this is, without doubt, a convenient doctrine. It enables 
a critic to reject, without further trouble, and without altering 
the text (sometimes by a violent conjecture, as Bekker and others 
have done) any verse that bears the impress of evident modern- 
ism, as the interpolation of a rhapsodist. Such a verse, for 
instance, as Od. iii. 51 :— 
Os ev xepoi rider démus olvov, 


or ibid. 260 :— 


keipevoy ev Exas doTeos, 


or vii. 326-6 :— 


kal pev ot HAOov Kai drep Kaparowo 
3 


ait@, kal otkad’ ixéoOar, 
in all which the digamma is grossly violated; or all or any of 
the hundreds of verses which are common to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, may be set aside on that plea, and the important 
evidence they may be fairly said to afford on the other side, of 
a late reconstruction of the poems, may be wholly disregarded. 
Dr. Hayman does not take into account the consideration, that 
a poet of such extraordinary genius as the compiler (be there 
one or more) of our texts would be perfectly able to invest the 
whole subject with an air of great antiquity, a pseudo-archaic 
character,—on which alone its general reception as ‘Homer’ 
could depend. The poems attributed to Orpheus, still extant, 
are notoriously late forgeries; yet they pretend to an antiquity 
equal to that of Homer. There were, till quite late times, a 
class of poets, among whom Quintus Smyrneus and Apollo- 
nius Rhodius may be cited, who were extremely clever in epic 
composition. It was an art that was kept up by the rhapsodists 
for many centuries, all of whom, in reciting their own composi- 
tions, undoubtedly pretended, like the xpnopoddyo or oracle- 
mongers, to be quoting very ancient verses. The Greeks of 
Plato’s time and before it were perfectly capable of deceit in 
this respect ; their national vanity, as well as their habitual and 
characteristic untruthfulness, are guarantees for that ; but they 
were neither philologers nor literary critics; and strange as 
the assertion may seem, they were not nearly so good judges of 
what was really ancient and what was not, as the most learned 
scholars are in the present age. ‘They could not bring words 
and inflexions, as we can, from our knowledge of comparative 
languages, to the test of linguistic laws. ‘To take a single 
instance ; they did not know that wAées (Il. xi. 395) could not 
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possibly be the same as wAc“oves, but they coined the word (in 
imitation, perhaps, of the Ionic and Attic mAcév, mAciv, for 
méov) and palmed it off on their hearers or readers as an archaic 
word. We, who compare the Latin plenus, piebs, and /ocuples, 
and the Sanscrit root par, know that the word could only mean 
‘full’ or ‘numerous,’ and that oiwvol yuvaikes, ‘ more 
birds than women,’ is simply false Greek. It is therefore 
extremely possible in itself that the apparently archaic character 
of the Homeric poems is to a great extent deceptive. When 
supported by cogent cumulative arguments of various kinds, 
the theory of the real lateness of the present Homeric texts is 
one, as it may be predicted, that will hold its ground in spite 
of a good deal of declamation on the part of weaker or more 
timid minds against the ‘unsettling’ of old beliefs, and a good 
deal of special pleading in favour of the views which Dr. 
Haymuan has undertaken to defend. 

Much stress is laid by Dr. Hayman, as by others before him, 
on the almost total absence of the Dorians from our Homeric 
poems. ‘The omission of the Dorian name among the con- 
‘ federate Greck host is, to me’ (he says, p. 86), inexplicable on 
‘ the theory of a late Homer. If the Dorians had long estab- 
‘ lished their conquests over the fairest portions of Peloponnesus, 
‘it seems nearly certain that in a poem so devoted to Greek 
‘ warlike fame as the Iliad, some allusion to them must have 
‘escaped a poet who so freely follows the bent of nature as 
‘ Homer does.’ 

A large part of the Iliad, it is well known, contains stories 
of AXtolian, or Pylian, or Achzean prowess. Pindar, it is also 
well known, as a Doric writer, perpetually alludes to the Doric 
island of Aigina as the birthplace of Aacus and Peleus, and 
closely allied to the fame of both Ajax and Achilles. To the 
scenes in the Homer that has come down to us he makes but 
few and scant, not to say rather doubtful allusions. The Achzean 
legends, including, of course, the exploits of Hercules; Aga- 
memnon, and Menelaus, and those about Achilles as born and 
bred in Phthiotis in Upper Hellas, were probably brought over 
to Asia Minor by Aolic immigrants at an early period. But 
they were all put into a connected whole by an Ionic bard; one 
who lived, in all probability, i.c., so far as we may judge by the 
singular identity of language, near both in age and country to 
Herodotus. It is rather remarkable, though an argument 
cannot rashly be founded on it, that the poet Antimachus, of 
the same age and country, is traditionally said to have ‘ edited 
Homer.’ Now it need not surprise us, knowing as we do the 
national jealousies of the various Greek states, that this silence 
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about the Dorians (if it be not purely accidental) is generally 
observed in the Homeric poems. As the conquerors of the old 
Achean peoples, they would hardly find an honourable place in the 
national Achzan ballads; as the close neighbours, on the south, 
of Asiatic Ionia, they would be regarded as rivals and aliens, 
northern-hill men from Europe, intruders upon the indigenous 
races on the Aigean coast. It appears to us that we might as 
well expect to find the Normans eulogized by a late Anglo- 
Saxon poet, as the Dorian people prominently noticed by an 
Ionian Homer. 

Precisely the same answer holds good as to the non-deifica- 
tion of Dionysus, Hercules, and the Dioscuri, and the silence 
about the Olympic or other games of the European Greeks. Dr. 
Hayman urges all these points as proofs of the remote antiquity 
of our Homer (sec. lxxxv.—xci.) But surely a /ocal cultus 
(e.g., that of Apollo, so prominent throughout the poems; or of 
Athene, an Jonian; of Poseidon, a Phoenician; or of Hera, an 
Achzean goddess) need not recognise or include as divinities the 
later forms of hero-worship prevalent in particular cities, but 
not accepted by the traditions of the poet’s own home. Indeed, 
Dr. Hayman himself allows (sec. xxv.) that ‘every city would 
‘have its own cycle of legend modifying locally the generally 
‘ received legends, and in the local form rather than in the 
‘ general every Greek child would doubtless know them first, 
‘ whether that form were rhapsodical or not.’ 

With regard to the Olympian games, said to have been 
founded (though the date, of course, is not really to be relied 
on) before 3.c. 776, it is not at all surprising that an Asiatic 
poet should not mention them. 

‘ When we consider’ (says Dr. Hayman, p. 108) ‘what a rallying- 
point for national feeling these games were to the Greeks, it seems 
unaccountable that a poet, so intensely national as our Homer, should 
have omitted all notice or trace of them amidst such suggestive oppor- 
tunities, if they had really been established for nearly three hundred 
years.’ 

It is here to be remarked that Dr. Hayman, though disin- 
clined to accept negative arguments for the modern compilation 
of ‘Homer, ’ deduced from the silence of poets and artists of the 
best age, employs them freely himself in arguing that if such 
events had been known, e.g. as the founding of these games, or 
the Doric invasion of the Peloponnese, they would certainly 
have been mentioned. Both kinds of arguments having exactly 
the same weight, must therefore be left to neutralize each other. 
Still, when the poet describes (Il. xi. 700) how certain horses 
of Neleus had gone to compete at Elis for a tripod, it is straining 
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a point to say it is ‘certain that had Homer known of the 
‘ legend of Heracles founding the games, of which, if later than 
‘ Pindar, he could not have been ignorant, he would not here 
have omitted all mention of it.” The poet may have known 
the story, and yet as an Asiatic Ionian, may have thought it 
did not concern him to mention it. Among the many Achwan 
legends he has worked into the Iliad, he did not admit this; 
and we have no right to say that he ought to have done, or 
that he must have done so, if he had lived when the Olympian 
games had become celebrated in western Greece. But it is 
also possible that he even indirectly alluded (as one of the 
scholiasts evidently thought) to the Olympic games, and yet 
wished to invest the story in the garb of a pseudo-antiquity. 
The Greek poets, as a rule, did not care much about anachro- 
nisms; but it is possible that a careful compiler of very old 
epics may have intentionally avoided one in this case. Besides, 
we may fairly ask, how was it possible for an epic poet, unless 
he used such evident modernisms as or 
to mention the name of Olympia at all ? 

Dr. Hayman does not find it very difficult to reject the evi- 
dence of the Greek tragedies, and the early vase-paintings, which 
tend to show that our Homer was not their Homer. He does 
not deny that they may have had other epics (who, indeed, can 
doubt it ?), but he still thinks our Iliad and Odyssey were the 
primary—the originals of which the others were but feebler 
copies. 

‘The legends,’ (he says, sec, lxxxi.) ‘might have been “ cooked” 
over and over again ; but the cookery came at last to nought. So it 
did eventually in the case of the “cyclics.” They had no vitality as 
compared with the Iliad and Odyssey. They might have the longevity 
of the “ crows” or even of the “ nymphs,” but “our Homer” had the 
immortal youth of the Olympians themselves.’ 

Now, it is not more a proof of inferiority in these so-called 
‘ Cyclic’ poems, not to have survived to our times, than it is 
in so large a number of the ancient tragedies and comedies (to 
say nothing of other Greek works) to have perished. Written 
poems must have some limit, though orally delivered poems 
need not. It was impossible that the vast mass of the Troica 
current in the age of Pericles should have been consigned to 
writing! Therefore, some epitome or compilation was a neces- 
sity. Once made, and first put into writing, it became a literary 
monument bearing a prestige and an authority that soon eclipsed 
all the rest. This, then, is the brief but highly probable account 
of the ‘ Homer’ that has come down to our times. Nothing can 
be more true than that in and after the age of Plato, i.c., when 
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our Homer became a written literature,—it did satisfy the 
general belief that it was the Homer; because it not only gave 
in full the adventures of two principal heroes, but it introduced 
many others—Ajax, Menelaus, Diomede, Hector, &c.—in great 
variety of action, and thus it touched upon and embodied the prin- 
cipal topics and familiar stories of the Troica. The carrying off 
of Helen, her voyage to Troy, the embassy to recover her, the 
capture of Troy, the death of Achilles, the arrival of Memnon, 
of the Amazons, the first capture of Troy by Hercules and 
Telamon, the detention of the fleet at Aulis, and numerous other 
parts of the old Zrvica were mentioned—necessarily in the 
briefest form—in the poems we still possess; and (as writing in 
that age was extremely laborious, while the custom of writing 
gradually drove out the custom of reciting), it follows as a 
matter of course that the other ‘ Cyclic’ poems would be super- 
seded. That forty-eight books of Homer have descended to us 
in writing from the age of Plato is a marvel in itself. Never- 
theless, the subject-matter of the so-called ‘Cyclics’ retained 
a vitality almost as great as the Iliad or the Odyssey; for not 
only the Roman poets, as Virgil and Propertius, used them 
largely, but Quintus Smyrnzus even collected them into a long 
and really excellent epic poem that still exists; nay, what is 
more curious, Shakspere uses them; and the first book ever 
ree in the English language was the ‘Story of Troy’ by 
axton (cire. 1475), which gives a full account of the whole 
legend, much as the Greeks themselves had it and used it in 
the age of Pericles. 

But what furnishes a remarkable inferential evidence of the 
lateness of a large part of our poems, is the total silence of the 
ancients themselves as to some of those episodes which we are 
accustomed to regard as the very best, and most distinctively 
to illustrate the ‘immortal genius’ of Homer. Thus, the cele- 
brated meeting of Hector and Andromache, her lamentation 
over his body, the adventures of Ulysses with Calypso, even 
the description of the shield of Achilles, the killing of the 
suitors, the recognition of Ulysses by Penelope, and many of 
the finest scenes and descriptions in our poems, seem to have 
been totally unknown to the tragic writers; while others, which 
we have been taught to regard quite as of secondary interest 
and of later date, were even hackneyed by them. And yet we 
are expected to be satisfied with the answer, that the tragics 
preferred the later or ‘cyclic’ developments, from their more 
pathetic treatment. The sacrifice of Iphigenia, the death of 
Polyxena, the burning of Troy, the return of the heroes, the 
adventures of Neoptolemus and Orestes, Electra at her father’s 
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tomb, the rape of Cassandra, the suicide of Ajax, the fight of 
Achilles with Troilus or with Memnon, the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis, the education of Achilles by Chiron—these, though 
not Homeric subjects, were the favourite topics in the age of 
Pericles, of which so many monuments, both literary and artistic, 
have been preserved to us. Another fact, small in itself, but 
rather curious, may here be noticed: in the really early vases 
not MENEAAOS and AXIAAEYS, but MENEAA® and AXIAEYS 
are found. These appear to be the older forms; and they are to 
be found lingering on, as it were, in one or two passages of the 
extant tragedies of Euripides. 

We observe that Dr. Hayman seems throughout to press the 
charge of ‘ modernism,’ brought against the Homer that we now 
have, further than was intended by the objectors whom he is 
answering. We repeat, that no one ever said that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey were wholly composed as late as B.c. 450; it is only 
thought that there are many reasons for, and no valid reasons 
against, believing that the compilation and adaptation of them 
from a large mass of much earlier epics took place about that 
period, or even later. That a large part of both poems may be 
really ancient is not, considering the undoubtedly archaic cha- 
racter of much of the language employed, at all improbable, 
nor has it ever been denied. It is granted, also, that the subject- 
matter is, in the main, that of the older poems. But that a 
large admixture of spurious verses and episodes has crept into 
our texts, e.g., in the tediously long fighting scene in which 
Patroclus is engaged, in Il. xvi. and xvil., is quite within the 
bounds of probability for anything that has yet been said to the 
contrary. Eubcea, it is said in Od. vii. 322, is rnAordrw, most 
remote,—the end, as it were, of the known world. Here is 
primitive geography indeed! But then the passage itself cannot 
be ancient, for éxas takes the fF, or a spirant or sibilant sound; 
compare secus. And rnAordra, like éxaorépw or éxarépw (so Dr. 
Hayman), are very suspicious forms, created, we suspect, on the 
analogy of zoppwrépw. Nowhere else in Homer does rnAordtw 
occur, but ryAorépm does occur in Hippocrates, i.e., in the 
language used in the very time and country to which the late 
compilation of our Homer is referred. The same passage has 
another gross violation of the digamma in of pw tovro, But 
rather than concede this to be a mark of modernism, Dr. Hay- 
man would alter it to ot @ Fiéovro. 

The town of Mycenz was destroyed B.c. 468 by the Argives, 
‘ whose hatred the Mycenzans are said to have incurred by the 
‘part they took in the Persian war in favour of the Greek 
‘cause.’ (Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary.) Now, when we 
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read in Il. iv. 53, of Hera saying to Zeus that, for aught she 
cares, he might utterly sack (éd:amépoa) the city of wide 
streets, Mycene, whenever it is hateful to his heart; we havea 
passage, at least primd facie, more likely to have been composed 
B.C. 450 than 850. 

The Erechtheum, mentioned in Od. vii. 81, where it is called 
the mvuxwos déuos of Erechtheus at Athens, can hardly be other 
than that of which the ruins still exist on the Acropolis. 
Erected in the age of Pericles, (Wordsworth, Greece, p. 208,) 
and perhaps recently so when the Odyssey was compiled, or put 
into writing, it is most appropriately mentioned by a poet living © 
at the period we have assumed. Dr. Hayman admits, in his 
note, that the passage cannot be dismissed as an interpolation 
‘without violating the integrity of the whole.’ 

Dr. Hayman regards the Homeric doctrine respecting the 
state of the dead as indicative of an earlier age than Pindar; 
and on this comparative view one of his arguments is founded. 
But this is not so; a careful study of the subject will convince 
any one that the Greeks, in quite late ages, offered libations 
and sacrifices to their heroes, with the same view of pro- 
pitiating, by offerings of food, the malignant spirits, or, at least, 
the ‘demons’ powerful for harm. If the dead were not thus 
fed and propitiated, the survivors lived in constant dread that 
pestilences and sudden deaths would carry off victims to satiate 
them. These sacrifices were of two kinds: blood offerings, 
with the idea of animating and strengthening the enfeebled 
ghost by that which they regarded as the life; and the milder 
drinks of wine, water, oil, honey, flour, &e. This was done 
from a notion that peAfypara, or soothing emulsions, would 
calm the angry spirit. It is remarkable that, in Od. xi. 26, 
the libation poured into the circular trench (the magic circle) 
for all the dead, i.c., the dead generally, young and old, and 
of both sexes, is honey, wine, water, and flour. These are 
essentially the same as those offered in the age of the Tragic 
at e.g., to the Furies in the ‘(&dipus at Colonus’ (wine 

ing here specially excepted), and to the demon of Darius in 
the ‘ Persians.’ Flour and wine were regarded as a peculiarly 
nourishing and satisfying food. It was barley-meal mixed with 
wine and oil that was supplied to the rowers who strove to over- 
take a trireme that had started to Mitylene (Thue. iii. 49). It 
may be said, generally, that all Greck rites paid to the dead 
turn primarily on this point, the feeding of the spirit ; and it is 
to be feared that many indications may be traced of remote 
cannibal offerings. A curious part of the Homeric rite (x. 528), 
also prevalent among the Romans, was the turning away, 
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anovéog. tparécOat, lest the ghosts should be seen as they came 
to lap the blood. The offering of milk, honey, &c., is followed 
by the promise of blood offerings at Ithaca, (xi. 30); but a 
burnt sacrifice of sheep is at once performed, the fire being 
supposed to transmit the cooked food to the ghosts below, and 
not present at the rite, as the earth transmitted the wine. 
Dr. Hayman has an interesting and well-written appendix 
(G. 3, p. xii.) on the vexvia, or eleventh book of the Odyssey. 
But not much can be said beyond the general and primary 
doctrines we have briefly pointed out. On them all Greek 
sacrifices without exception directly turn. Both the will and 
the power to reveal the secrets of the nether world is thus 
imparted to the ghosts, who are required to perform an office 
in all respects identical with modern ‘spirit rapping. The 
west, as the region of the setting sun, and the abode of Cimme- 
rian darkness, is naturally selected as the scene of the action,— 
the grove of Proserpina on the shore of Oceanus (x. 509). 
Similarly the Romans regarded the voleanic lake of Avernus 
as the gloomy abode of the ghosts, who were supposed to rise 
up from the depths of the sulphurous waters. 

The following passage (p. xiv.) appears to us not fully, or 
quite accurately, to express the Greek mind on the subject; we 
quote it, however, as the topic is most interesting :— 


‘ This little pool of blood, the vital fluid and nourisher of the body, 
is supposed to act like a bait on the dead. They assemble round it, 
like flies round honey, and are kept from such confusion as would 
probably baffle the supplicants’ object, only by the naked sword. 
Now this ritual seems designed to exhibit, to dramatize as it were, 
life and death. The elements of food in life come first, and foremost 
among these, milk and honey, the diet of infancy. Then comes 
death, set forth in the slaughter of the lambs and their blood soaking 
into the earth. last comes the burning of their bodies, just as it is 
the last office performed upon the dead. The intense realization of 
the unseen world is remarkable. The dead, we must suppose, hear 
the prayers addressed to them, and treasure up the vows of future 
offerings. The blood flows, and they muster as to a banquet to which 
they have been duly bidden.’ 


We may doubt if the symbolism is rightly explained. Food, 
and nothing more,—the craving of every animal, the first and 
chief desire of man, is regarded as the main want for which the 
ghost pines, debarred as he is from the supplies of the upper 
world, and compelled to starve and pine in darkdess. 

Dr. Hayman, however, contends that there is an inferential 
proof of the antiquity of our texts in the Homeric view of the 
state of the dead (§ xeviii.). The dreary and cheerless aspect 
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which this presented to the poet’s mind—the blank desolation 
of the other world, uncheered by a hope, is contrasted with 
the (Pythagorean and Orphic) views which we find in Pindar 
and A‘schylus, where a judgment of the dead, with its rewards 
and punishments, is plainly taught. Now to this it may be 
replied, first, that the Homeric view of the cheerless, semi- 
animate state of the dead is actually identical with that which 
is rather fully dwelt upon, apparently in all sincerity, by 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic. i. 11); secondly, that the doctrines of 
Pythagoras, which were chiefly prevalent in Magna Grecia, 
may have been unknown to, or at least not adopted by, an 
Asiatic poet living even considerably later ; thirdly, and mainly, 
that Dr. Hayman has actually forgotten the beautiful and 
graphic account of the Elysian fields, and the happiness of the 
blest, in Od. iv. 563, seqq., so that his conclusion at once falls 
to the ground— 

‘To date the Homeric poems’ (in their present form, he should 
have added,) ‘in the fifth century B.c. forms an astounding exception 
on an otherwise universal rule. The eleventh book of the Odyssey 
alone becomes an utter anachronism. And yet this eleventh book is 
by a large array of modern critics considered later than the bulk of 
the two poems.’ 

Dr. Hayman admits that the objection founded on certain forms 
of language found in Homer is one of real weight. (§ evii.) 
Now, in showing at considerable length (p. cxxix—xxxii) that 
a list of words selected from our Homeric texts as more like 
the Greek of 450 than of 850 B.c., are really archaic, will it be 
believed that Dr. Hayman collects instances of their use from 
Theognis, Aischylus, and Pindar? The first of these poets 
was born more than three centuries later than the supposed 
Homer, and the poems attributed to him are notoriously inter- 
polated (See Smith’s Classical Dictionary, sud v.). The other 
two lived and flourished but some twenty years earlier than the 
period of the presumed compilation of our Homer. Dr. Hay- 
man, then, is actually disproving his own case by showing in 
detail that the Homeric words selected as late were the language 
of that period, and not of s.c. 850. As for Hesiod, to whom 
he occasionally appeals, the text of that poet has come down to 
us in a very unsatisfactory state, and with many interpolations. 
Besides, what boots it to compare the Homeric aivifecOat, vnxov- 
oteiv, avnxovoteiv, with the totally different words in Pindar or 
Hesiod, aiviooecOat, vijxeoros and dvijxeotos? - 

On the Homeric geography, about which so much has been 
said and written, and on which so much stress has been laid by 
Dr. Hayman, as an indication of very great antiquity, the 
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following brief remarks may in all fairness be made. First, 
that an Asiatic poet describing Asiatic towns and rivers in the 
neighbourhood of the Troad, and a European poet describing 
those in Beotia (the ‘Catalogue’ being in the main a distinct 
poem), are on the whole fairly accurate; so that we may 
dismiss the geography of the Iliad as proving nothing. That 
of the Odyssey is, of course, very different. The wanderings 
of Ulysses have simply no intelligible geography at all. They 
represent, as all fabulous stories do,—the ‘True History’ of 
Lucian, the travels of Sindbad the sailor (himself a Ulysses), of 
Robinson Crusoe in our own times,—the beating about in an 
unknown sea, and the touching at unknown islands and coasts. 
It is quite essential to the character of the story that the 
geography should be absolutely wrong; and the author of the 
Odyssey (in our opinion, a bard of Magna Grecia, or one of the 
Ionian isles, or, at least, not an Asiatic,) would have proved 
himself a much worse poet if he had made his geography right. 
But beside this, the lands of the Cyclops and the oxen of the 
sun,—the sirens, the lotus-eaters, and the islands of Circe and 
Calypso, are absolutely non-existent ; mere figments, and the 
not less so whether we regard the Odyssey as a solar legend or 
as describing the adventures of a real hero. Whether the poet 
did or did not know the true positions of Corcyra, or Sicily, or 
the African or Italian coast, is of no real importance; myth 
and mystery go hand in hand, and where facts come in, myth 
goes out. The second remark is, that Aischylus has done 
precisely the same thing as the author of the Odyssey, in 
describing the wanderings of Io in the Prometheus; and more 
than this, he has shown an ignorance common to all the early 
Greek poets, whom neither Hecateeus nor Herodotus could 
enlighten, about relative geography. For instance, he(Suppl. 285) 
thought that Ethiopia was conterminous to India; that Arabia 
(Prom. 420) was somewhere near the Euxine. Both he and 
Pindar believed in a ‘ Hyperborean’ region, a mild and pleasant 
but unexplored clime somewhere north of the Danube. Gene- 
rally, only the basin of the Mediterranean was known, and that 
by no means accurately, to the Greeks of that period. All the 
north and the west of Europe were virtually a terra incognita to 
them. Indeed, up to the times of Marco Polo, geography was 
in a most imperfect state. Maps were made even late in the 
middle ages, with Jerusalem marked as the centre of the known 
world; which is not more or less absurdly wrong than the 
central site of Delphi as held by the Greeks. It may, therefore, 
most truly be said, that all arguments for the antiquity of 
Homer derived from the geography of the Odyssey are quite 
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worthless; and Dr. Hayman might have spared (so far as their 
value in this respect alone is concerned) his long dissertation 
in § lxx—ix. There is more of rhetoric than of truth in his 
remark (p. xcvi.), ‘The geography of Homer, in the midst of 
‘the earth as known to Atschylus, is hardly more than the 
‘British islands in the British empire. It is a geography that 
‘lies in a nutshell. To ascribe to the Homeric poems’ (again 
he omits in their present form) ‘a date posterior to Aischylus 
‘and Pindar, seems to me to be like trying to roll all human 
‘knowledge backwards, and making the river re-ascend towards 
‘its source.’ 

An inference of progressive geography and maritime explora-’ 
tion is drawn (§ xcvi.) from the transference of the forge of 
Hephaestus from Lemnos to AXtna, where Aischylus places it. 
It is easy to reply, that a poet familiar with the Asiatic coast 
would take the nearest volcano (‘active’ it need not be, and 
probably was not,) to his own coast; while a poet who had 
visited Sicily, and even seen an eruption of Etna, would be 
more likely to select that mountain both as the forge of 
Hepheestus and as the prison-house of Typheus, whom Homer 
places in penal bonds under the volcanic region of Caria, eiv 

We have said, the Homeric poems seem a compilation from 
. older epics. The matter may be put clearly thus. The Odyssey 

opens with the Return of the heroes from Troy, and the storm 
which evertook them. We are told that a poem called the 
Néoro: existed in ancient times, the authorship of which is 
attributed to Agias. The storm is described at some length in 
the Agamemnon of Aischylus (630), and briefly in the Troades 
of Euripides (77—94). Now, are the references in the Odyssey 
(i. 12, iii. 287) to this storm the origin of the story, or are they 
a cursory allusion to the well-known tale that was familiar to 
the tragic writers ? Dr. Hayman, believing the Odyssey isas old 
as B.c. 850, would perhaps reply, that there may have been an 
older ballad even than that remote age. But the common-sense, 
and, to ourselves, the self-evident conclusion is, that the compiler 
of the Odyssey took it from the very same source as Aischylus 
and Euripides did, viz., from the rhapsodists of the time. 

Of course, precisely the same remark applies to the allusions 
to the wooden horse, the murder of Agamemnon, the award of 
the arms to Ulysses, to the recognition of Ulysses by Helen, and to 
the embassy for the restoration of Helen (EAévns dmairnots) in 
the Iliad. All these are, we contend, brief and transient 
glancings at the stories which we know to have been familiar 
and popular in the days of the tragics. That the tragics took 
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their allusions to them from owr Homer seems next to im- 
possible. 

The principal difficulties that have been raised against the 
genuineness of the Homeric poems,—in the form in which we 
now have them,—and the points which Dr. Hayman has selected 
as demanding a full discussion and a peter: re reply, if the 
received opinions respecting Homer are to maintain their ground, 
—are the following. They are not, by any means, a// the objec- 
tions that have been urged on the other side; nor are they 
objections so weighty in their individual as in their cumulative 
force. In the latter aspect, however, they present, undoubtedly, 
a formidable array. Let the true scholar consider them fairly, 
and neither evade nor explain them away, but balance with 
honest and unbiassed mind the arguments for and against them. 
He will feel, as Dr. Hayman feels, that they are not to be 
parried, at least, by the weak armour of mere ridicule. 

1. That whereas the Iliad and the Odyssey are commonly 
believed to have been the most widely known and the most 
celebrated of all the Greek poems, epic or lyric, at least from 
the time of Solon (600 8c.), if not for two centuries earlier, and 
the source and centre of the Greek mythology, learning, and 
philosophy; we do in fact, find the barest, most scanty, and 
even doubtful, allusions to them in existing Greek literature 
earlier than about B.c. 440, and definite recognition of them by 
frequent quotation not earlier than the age of Plato, i.e., after 400. 

2. That though the heroes of these poems,—Agamemnon, 
Achilles, Odysseus, Nestor, Patroclus, &c.,—were evidently 
familiar to Pindar and the composers of Greek tragedies from 
B.c. 500 to 400, yet the incidents and actions in which they are 
concerned are, in nearly every case, different from those with 
which we find them in relation to the Homeric poems as we now 
have them. 

3. That a very large number of these Greek plays, the titles 
of which (where the plays have been lost), and in part the sub- 
jects, are known to us—the number in all being not less than 
seventy—treat of subjects connected with Troy; but always, or 
nearly always, seem to evade or ignore the story in the precise 
form in which we have it in the Homeric text. 

4. That the same holds true of the Greek vases, which con- 
tain paintings of Homeric subjects in vast numbers, and some 
even of more ancient date than the tragedies; but nearly in 
every instance different from the Homer that we have. 

5. That as written Greek literature (not the art of writing, which 
is quite another matter) appears from valid arguments to be not 
older than about s.c. 450, and not to have become at all com- 
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mon till half a century later, the Homeric poems must, if we 
may judge from the number of Trojan stories then extant, have 
been constantly varying as they were added to, or re-combined, 
by the Homeride or rhapsodists who we know practised their 
craft even as late as the time of Plato and Xenophon; or, at 
least, by other composers who successfully rivalled, and even 
eclipsed, the ‘ original Homer.’ 

6. That the Iliad and the Odyssey present to us a strange 
mixture of archaic forms and inflexions (many of them liable to 
the charge of not being genuine, but pseudo-archaic, or imita- 
tive), and an Ionic vocabulary almost, and in very many 
phrases absolutely, identical with the language of Herodotus. 

7. That an intentional affectation of antiquity, especially on 
subjects really and avowedly ancient, will sufficiently account 
for the apparently primitive ignorance of geography and the 
arts which the Homeric poems are thought to exhibit; and 
that this may even be expected where (as in the Odyssey at 
least) the origin of the tale appears to be a ‘solar’ legend, and 
the scene of it in ‘cloud-land,’ and not on earth at all. 

8. That, in spite of all pains to preserve the really archaic 
features of the poems, many late Atticisms, late idioms and in- 
flexions, irregularities and anomalies in the use of the digamma, 
late verb-forms and late usages of the middle voice, are to be 
found in both poems; add to which some words are even 
wrongly used, and in ignorance of the philological principles on 
which alone they can be explained. 

9. That the lliad and the Odyssey as we have them, are not 
only fragments (the Iliad, properly speaking, relates only an 
incident, the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon and its con- 
sequences), but they constantly allude to events which we know 
to have been fully treated in other epic ballads which were 
anciently equally attributed to Homer. Thus, for instance, the 
Odyssey opens with many references to the subject of the epic 
known as the Néorou, or ‘ Return of the Heroes.’ 

10. That it was from this large floating and fluctuating body 
of ballads, orally preserved, but liable to constant change and 
accretions from the rhapsodists, that Pindar and the tragics 
drew their themes, and the Iliad and the Odyssey, in the period 
of a written literature, i.e. shortly before the age of Plato, were 
compiled in their present, or in nearly their present, form. 

Dr. Hayman addresses himself with much patience, consider- 
able learning, but not always, we think, with strict fairness—he 
is too much of a special pleader for that,—to reply to the above 
arguments. He isa conservative indeed of the uncompromising 
school; not only is Homer to him really ‘Homer, in all his 
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personal identity, but he is, as Herodotus told us, a poet who 
lived four centuries before him (7.e. more than eight before the 
Christian era), and composed both the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
poems which have descended, in a form more or less et 
complete, to our times, either with or without the aid of 
writing. Ina word, Dr. Hayman takes the same view as Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Grote, Colonel Mure, and very many other 
eminent writers and thinkers have taken. Probability, how- 
ever, is with them put second to evidence. The evidence of 
date, as given by Herodotus, they regard as positive and 
direct. Negative evidence, 7.c. that derived from early art 
and early literature, because it is, mainly at least, clearly 
on the other side, they quietly ignore. Nor do they appear 
to have any doubts that a written literature existed among 
the Greeks as early at least as the time of Peisistratus, if not 
that of Solon. Whereas, the fact is, that even Thucydides, 
writing only very little earlier than s.c. 400, though he mani- 
fests the greatest desire, and has evidently taken the greatest 
pains to investigate the early history of Greece, and even 
appeals, though doubtingly, to the Homeric poems as evidence, 
has nothing better than axon, hear-say or tradition, to follow. 
Why does he not appeal to written histories, if such really then 
existed ? How can his silence about them be reconciled with a 
written Homer s.c. 700, or even 600? And if there was not 
a written Homer, what guarantee have we for the integrity or 
genuineness of the poems as we now have them? The truth 
is, that ‘ books’ and the reading of books are first mentioned in 
the Platonic age. Aristophanes spoke of reading as a novelty, 
when he says (Ran. 1114, b.c. 405) ‘each man now learns clever 
‘things out of a book,’ i.e. no longer by oral teaching. But 
Dr. Hayman has no misgivings on this subject. In the preface 
to his first volume he expresses his belief, which indeed was 
shared in by Mr. Grote, that the Greeks must have known 
writing, and used it for written literature too (albeit the Greeks 
were never readers in our sense of the word till comparatively 
late times) in the time of the Peisistratids at least! He thinks 
(vol. ii. p. 35) that the Pheenicians must have known the use of 
writing materials at 800 or 700 B.c., and he adds, ‘ the fact that 
‘ Hecateeus and Charon flourished as prose writers 8 c. 500 to 
‘480, seems to me proof positive that writing as a means of 
‘ literature was thus early known.’ 

It is, however, almost capable of demonstration that these 
compilers of history were not Aoyoypaa: at all, but Aoyozovol, 
who composed and recited oral tales of early wars and heroic 
deeds in prose, precisely as the rhapsodists recited them in verse. 
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Both in the same way, like the dogmas of the earliest philoso- 
phers, were committed to writing in later times, and were then 
popularly supposed to have been ‘written’ by the authors 
whose names they bear. A great deal has yet to be written on . 
this branch of Greek archeology. It has been too hastily 
assumed, that because early stone inscriptions occur in the 
Assyrian and Pheenician characters, and (as it is. asserted) 
Egyptian writings on papyrus, therefore the Greeks must have 
really early known and practised, or practised because they 
knew, what we may call ‘ pen-and-ink writing’ in the way in 
which we now use it. 

One important proof that our texts of Homer are by no 
means as ancient as they profess to be, is derived from the fre- 
quent misuse of archaic words, which were only partly under- 
stood by the composers or compilers of these texts. Thus, they 
wrongly took the forms 7Aées and xépya for comparatives; they 
misunderstood an old construction, dyyeAtmv édOeiv, ‘to go on a 
‘message,’ and invented a spurious nominative, 6 dyyeAins. 
They found réAgos,. meaning an arable field (apparently the 
same as our word ¢i/th), and they used it for réAos, ‘the end of 
‘a field.’ They adopted vijdvpos, émnéravos, araprnpds (Feros, 
GFatn) vénodes, ‘ footless’ (an old epithet of seals) in the sense 
of nepotes, ‘descendants,’ &c., and made countless mistakes in 
omitting the digamma; they made aorists like xpaiopeiy and 
ideiv to represent archaic present tenses xpatouéw and idéw, and 
then formed from them futures xpa:opijow and idijow. We shall 
never solve the Homeric difficulty till the whole question—at 
present almost a new one—of ‘ pseudo-archaic’ language has 
been fully investigated. 

The extreme facility and almost boundless versatility with 
which the old epic vocabulary was used, even by late poets, is 
shown by the verses—generally excellent, often of very high 
poetic power—of Apollonius Rhodius, and Quintus Calaber (or 
Smyrneus). These men were not mere copyists of our Homer, 
they had a very large stock of epics, ‘ cyclic,’ or even traditional, 
to work upon. The old epic language, in fact, perpetuated from 
early times, and the word-forms of the poems in their pri- 
mitive state, 7.c., as soon as they became Greek at all, were 
the stock-in-trade of the rhapsodists and composers of all subse- 
quent time. But they affected a knowledge and a purity of the 
early dialects which they did not really possess’; and it is not 
too much to assert that they constantly made grievous blunders 
in employing it in times when a more advanced form of the 
language had become the current dialect of the day. For all 
language is subject to the universal law of flux, and it is utterly 
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impossible for it to remain for long periods stagnant and un- 
changed. On this subject Dr. Hayman has not touched at all. 
He seems as unconscious of it as Buttmann was; who, however, 
has abundantly shown in his ‘ Levilogus’ that he was sorely 
perplexed by the many anomalous forms and meanings of the 
Homeric language, without having any theory or any clear view 
that would satisfactorily account for them. But the theory of 
‘pseudo-archaism,’ or an affected use of words long obsolete, 
will amply account for any anomalies, on the ground that they 
were, many of them at least, simply mistakes. 

To many persons it may seem difficult to comprehend, how a 
series of poems on a mythical or historical subject can have 
existed for centuries in a floating and variable form, and have 
become fixed at last, at a comparatively late period—as we 
believe the Iliad and the Odyssey to have been—by being com- 
mitted to writing. They ask, how far the poems recited are the 
same as the poems written—how much is new and how much 
really old; the actual verses, or the phrases, or the poetic 
vocabulary worked up, so to say, and reproduced in a more 
modern and intelligible form in the age of writing ? How, they 
ask, could the original Homer have been silently and quietly 
superseded by later imitators; the genuine have given way to 
the spurious without a record or a single hint of the fact ? Such 
questions seem, at first, formidable difficulties; but their diffi- 
culty vanishes on closer examination. Obviously, they are of 
the first importance in considering the form in which the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and the Homeric hymns have come down to 
us. It is, however, of course impossible to answer them defin- 
itely. The probability is, we think, that a large portion of the 
traditional archaic language was retained ; another portion, not 
genuine, but imitative (pseudo-archaic), was added ; and a third 
portion, consisting mainly of the current language and idioms 
of the day, was largely introduced at the time when the ballads 
themselves passed from the mouths of the reciters into the written 
form in which they became ever after petrified, as it were, and 
changed into enduring stone. Thus it has been shown* by Mr. 
Paley that a very considerable portion of the Homeric vocabu- 
lary is identical with the vernacular Ionic dialect of Herodotus, 
or at least, as late as B.c. 450; while the number of really 
archaic words and inflexions is also considerable. To argue, as 
Dr. Hayman does, that the two kinds of language belong 
strictly to the same age, and that a very early one, seems to us, 
to say the least, rash. We have every ground for believing 


* Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Socicty, vol. xi., part ii. 
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that in the age of Pindar (500 to 450 B.c.), the Homeric poems 
(then much more extensive, as we have said) were known on/y 
from the rhapsodists, and were not written down at all. Not 
only is there not the slightest ground for believing that they 
were so written (though there is much indirect evidence to show 
they were not), but the question forces itself on the minds of 
those who have thoroughly realized the Greek preference for 
oral teaching, both for instruction and amusement, cui bono ? 
Why should the Greeks have taken the immense and laborious 
pains necessary (what that was we know from the few very 
clumsy and awkward specimens of early Greek inscription that 
we have) to write at length poems which nobody would have 
read, and which the professional rhapsodist would not for a 
moment have thought of reading out of a book? Can we have 
any confidence in the patriotic wish of literary men to preserve 
as a literature poems which they already possessed and enjoyed 
in the only form in which they cared for them, or could enjoy 
them, viz.—as delivered by the rhapsodists? Let any one con- 
sider well the extreme significance of the following words of 
Pindar (Pyth. iti. 112), Néoropa 
artis, éméwy Téxtoves ofa ippocar, yryveoKopev. 
Here the émn xeAadevva are clearly the ‘loudly recited epics,’ 
which adapters, or stringers-together of portions of the lays 
about Troy, are said dpydca, to put together, that is, as the 
occasion suited, or the time allowed, or the tastes of the audience 
required. Whether the characters here alluded to, Nestor 
and Sarpedon, are the same or not as those in our Iliad, does 
not concern the argument in the least. We only contend, that 
at the time when this ode was written, or about n.c. 470, Homer 
was not written, but orally recited. Again, in Nemea ii. 1, we 
have mention of the Homerids or professional reciters, as pawtév 
énéwy dodoi, words which imply, as distinctly and definitely 
as words can do, first, that the poems were recited, secondly, 
and again, that they were put together, panra, adapted or epito- 
mised, or in some way or other put into shape for the time 
being. Indeed, one derivation of that has been suggested, and 
not without plausibility, for the name Homerus is founded on 
this very principle of fitting and adapting, éuod and dpapeiv or 
apaploxew. 

Mr. Tozer, in his very instructive volumes, ‘ Researches in 
‘the Highlands of Turkey,’ after discussing the origin and 
character of Romaic Ballads, makes some remarks* that appear 


* Vol. ii., p. 229 e¢ seq. 
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to us to throw much light on this part of the ‘ Homeric 
‘question.’ He says:— 


‘By far the greatest number (of the Romaic ballads) owe their 
origin to a class of men who here, as among the Montenegrins and 
the Greeks of the heroic age, are the great depositories of the national 
poetry, the blind wandering minstrels. Throughout the country it is 
an established custom that the blind man should obtain his livelihood 
by composing and reciting ballads, of which some of them are said to 
know an incredible number by heart; and in his character of rhapsodist 
he passes from village to village, selecting especially for the time of 
his visit some local festival, when a large audience will be gathered 
together, from whom he never fails to obtain an enthusiastic hearing 
and bountiful contributions. He is at the same time the author of 
the music to which each ballad is sung, and accompanies himself 
during his recitation on a small guitar.’ 


In saying this he quotes from Ulrich’s ‘ Travels in Greece,’ 
who well remarks that— 


‘When a bright thought or felicitous expression strikes a person’s 
mind, he adapts it to this in singing; and thus a poem grows in the 
mouth of the people and arrives at a complete and permanent form, 
from which at the time when it was first improvised it may have been 
many degrees removed. As of the Homeric poems, so also of those 
of modern Greece, it may be said that an entire people combined to 
form them and mint them into popular songs in the truest sense of 
the word.’ 


On this Mr. Tozer appropriately remarks, that ‘there is 
‘nothing else in modern literature which appears so well fitted 
‘to elucidate some of the most difficult points in the question of 
‘the authorship of the Homeric poems as these ballads.’ 

Still more remarkable is Mr. 'Tozer’s statement * that— 

‘To the same class (of ballads) may be referred a number of poems 
highly characteristic of the condition of the people ; those, for instance, 
which describe the recognition of husbands by faithful wives after 
many years’ absence. In these the unexpected visitor, whose appear- 
ance has been changed by time and other causes, on returning to his 
native village, finds his wife washing clothes at the fountain, and after 
testing her fidelity, is put through a searching cross-examination by 
that lady, who seems accustomed to receive all such approaches with 
disfavour.’ 


This, of course, is identical with the recognition of Ulysses 
by Penelope, and-—if we are right in following Professor Max 
Miiller and Mr. Cox in assigning a ‘solar origin’ to the Iliad 
and the Odyssey—with the late vengeance of Achilles on his 


* Vol. ii., p. 239. 
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foes. The idea as well as the practice of moveable and change- 
able poems,—of which the theme or main ground was ever the 
same, but the treatment ever varying and ditferent,—seems to be 
the inherent property of Greek ballad-literature from the 
earliest times. The very numerous phases of the Zroica current, 
as we have said, in the times of the Greek tragic writers, and 
the many continuous epics which we know also to have been 
put into writing and made into a continuous whole with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey under the general, title of the ‘Epic 
‘Cycle,’ all had their origin in this way. Indeed, it is a grave 
question for deep thinkers on this subject, whether any of 
these poems were written as a body of literature at all before 
the compilation of the Cyclus, which certainly was at a 
| comparatively late period—perhaps not earlier than the school 
of Alexandrine critics, or about two centuries and a half B.c. 
It seems to us a most superfluous piece of chivalry in Dr. 
Hayman, to insist that more than eight centuries before the 
Christian era there was a real ‘ Homer,’ the author of two com- 
plete poems, in the main and essentially as we now have them ; 
and that the numerous other ballads on the same subject, current 
| in the fifth century B.c., were but expansions of these—an 
aftergrowth suggested by, and resulting from them. It is as 
certain as anything of the kind can be, that at that period every 
one of these ballads about Troy was referred to ‘Homer’ as 
their author; and an antiquity wholly fictitious was, we 
contend, claimed for them both to gratify the national vanity, 
and to give a dignity to the profession of the rhapsodists and 
Homeride. 

The old idea—the idea, no doubt, held by the author or 
authors of the poems themselves—that the ‘ Tale of Troy’ was a 
real history is almost universally relinquished in the present 
state of philological science and criticism. That a site exists in 
the Troad (Bunarbashi) nearly corresponding with the general 
Trojan scenery in the Iliad, does not prove more than, if indeed 
so much as, a personal knowledge on the part of the poet of 
localities where the traditions were resident. He might have 
visited the spot, and so localised a myth, by making the persons 
who represented solar phenomena real kings or princes of the 
soil. Some pains have been taken, e.g., by Dr. Hayman, in his 
Appendices (G. 1 and 5), to identify Pheeacia, Ithaca, Dulichium, 
Same, of the Odyssey, with Coreyra and the Ionian group. 
Even if the identity, be it more or less clear, could be esta- 
blished, the Homeric Pheeacia of the original myth would still 
be ‘cloud-land.’ Ulysses returning to Penelope would still be 
only the sun returning to his chamber in the east. 
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That both the Iliad and the Odyssey were, in their remote 
origin, solar legends, is an opinion which, we think, is gaining 
ground with most thinking men and most impartial philologers. 
Both Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Cox in his Aryan Mythology 
have laboured to show this, and indeed have insisted on it as 
almost obviously true, and as furnishing the only reasonable 
account of the general features and scheme of those great 
poems. All ethical explanations of the principal character, 
in fact, as Mr. Cox truly says, leave the groundwork of both 
tales, and their issues, in greater mystery than ever. Of 
course, it is readily granted, and it is most important to 
observe, that at the time, whatever that may have been, when 
the poems as we have them were composed, all notion of that 
kind had /ong been lost ; and thus the heroes are all described 
as living men, with a graphic reality which shows that nothing 
but an historical or semi-historical event was present to the 
mind of the composer. In other words, the Greek rhapsodes, 
of whatever age, were wholly unconscious that they were 
rendering a solar legend. Achilles, nevertheless, has many 
characteristics, descended from the primitive poems of the 
far East, which it is almost impossible not to identify with 
the lusty sun-god in his dazzling and unconquerable might. 
Our readers will pardon us if we digress semewhat for the 
purpose of giving some reasons for believing that the name 
Odysseus represents 6 dvadpuevos using dvodpyevos not as 
the future, but the epic aorist participle, as in Od. i. 24, of pév 
dvoopevov Trepiovos, of 8 dvovros. Of course, we do not contend 
that the initial ¢ is the demonstrative pronoun ; it is more 
likely that it is an affix as in ’OSpiapeds and dpBpimos from 
the root Bp, ‘strong.’ Passing over this point, we may 
commence by briefly discussing some modifications of the 
name Ulysses. 

The old Latin form seems to have been Olives. The d and 
the / are interchangeable letters, or rather the d has a tendency 
to become /, as in daxpuv and Jacrima, calamitas from cado, olere 
from odor, dew, meditor compared with pederav, &e. The 
Etruscan was Utuze, a modification of Odusseus (Varronianus, 
p- 142); but the scholiast on Lycophron, Tzetzes, expressly 
says that the Tyrrhenians (meaning the Etrurians) called that 
hero Ndvos, ‘the dwarf.’ This, apparently, is one of the 
semi-Latin words (nanus) used in Magna Grecia, on which a 
good deal that is interesting might be said, were there now 
opportunity to discuss them. In II. iii. 193, Ulysses is de- 
scribed as ‘less by a head,’ pelov xepadyj, than Agamemnon, 
which preserves a tradition of his shortness of stature. Dr. 
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Donaldson (Varron. p. 142) quotes from Eustathius (p. 289, 38) 
the statement, that the older form of the Greek name was 
’Orveceds or ’OAtooeds, and it has hence been inferred that 
the word really meant i.e. ddcyiwv, from <dAfyos, or 
édtyeds, like peitwy for peylwv, and many well-known compara- 
tives in which the sibilant has come from the j or y sound of 
the 7. The Cyclops, in Od. ix. 515, complains that he, a 
mighty giant, has been blinded by one who is éAlyos kai 
ovridavds Kal dxixvs, but this may, of course, merely mean 
that Ulysses was small compared with such a giant. In Greek 
art also Ulysses is sometimes represented as short in stature, as 
compared with other warriors. 

Now in the Odyssey itself, "Odvoecevs is assumed as the 
original form, for there is a play between the name and the 
verb ddvcac0a, said to be related to the Latin odisse, ‘ to dislike, 
‘or be vexed with a person,’ in more than one passage of the 

oem. 

Of course, whether Odysseus comes from or or 
indeed from either, cannot be determined, if the d and the / are 
convertible letters, since Olixes and Odysseus may be mere dialectic 
varieties.. It appears, however, that the d is more easily changed 
into / than / into d; and therefore dvcer0a may be thought the 
more probable of the two; and this is the view which our 
argument tends to establish. The Roman word cicada should 
be older than its modern Italian representative cicala. But 
we may observe that if either of these derivations is the true 
one, it is still consistent with the theory that the name 
originally meant ‘setting sun.’ The notion of dwarfing 
and diminishing in size as it sinks under the horizon, to say 
nothing of the diminishing power in the rays of the westering 
sun, would account for the hero being described as of smaller 
stature. 

It is yet more remarkable that the whole action of the 
Odyssey is western, not merely as describing a slow return to 
Ithaca, the home in the west, but in the generally western 
geography, mythical as it is, that is employed. The sorceress 
Circe (of which Calypso is a mere replica or repetition) ; the 
Kimmerians, who dwelt in mist and gloom ; the cannibal Cyclops 
(also repeated exactly in the Lestrygonian Antiphates) ; Scylla 
and Charybdis, and the smoking rocks of Stromboli, are really 
characters not of Greece proper, but of Magna Gracia or Italy. 
We may here make the remark, by the bye, that it is a peculiar 
characteristic of myth, as distinct from genuine history, to 
repeat itself. Comparatively few of the principal stories of 
antiquity are without this feature in some form; we may 
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specify three by way of illustrating this statement. The fiery 
garment sent by Deianira to her husband Hercules, is the same 
as that sent by Medea to Glauce, the bride of Jason; both 
being solar myths. The story of Cadmus sowing the serpent’s 
teeth is also told, without much variation, of Jason the 
Argonaut; and the tale of the dove, the precursor and 
harbinger of a safe passage, that common eastern symbol of 
safety and divine or supernatural aid, is told alike of the 
Argonauts in getting through the Symplegades, and of the 
mAayxral, or unstable volcanic rocks, in Odyssey xii. 62, which 
are here identified with the Symplegades (70). 

With respect to Calypso, who, like Circe, the “ she-kite” 
(x(pxos) represents the irresistible power of spell and weird influ- 
ence attributed by all early myths to the female sex, it is not a little 
curious—at least, it ought to seem so to those who believe in 
the great antiquity of our Odyssey, in its present form— that 
no writer earlier than Aristotle (so far as we yet know) even 
mentions her at all. Unlike Circe, she was a personage 
apparently wholly unknown to Greek tragedy, familiar as it 
is with the character and adventures of Ulysses. In saying 
this, we must except a passage at the end of Hesiod’s Theogony, 
which has no pretension to antiquity, ver. 1017, where the 
Nymph Calypso is said to have given birth to Nausithous to 
Ulysses. The name, indeed, is given in Theog. 359, among 
many others of the daughters of Tethys and Ocean; but with- 
out any reference to the Sorceress of the Odyssey, who was the 
daughter of Atlas, Dr, Hayman did not perceive this in 
quoting the name of Calypso from the Cyclops of Euripides, 
264, ua tiv Kadvwe tds te Nypéws Képas, where the context 
alone shows that the Ocean nymph is meant. The passage at 
the end of the Theogony would seem to have been the work of 
a Magna Grecia rhapsodist ; for he mentions there the 
Tyrrheni, and Telegonus, the son of Ulysses, who was the 
mythical founder of Praeneste and Tusculum, in close. connexion 
with two essentially Italian eponym heroes, viz, Latinus, the 
hero of the Latin, and Agrius, of the Agri, or Greci, on the 
coast of Kpirus, whence the name was given by the Romans to 
the whole people. No genuine Greek Epic of antiquity could 
have contained such a purely Italian word as Latinus. It some- 
times appears to us wonderful,—but it only illustrates the extra- 
ordinary hold that preconceived convictions have on men’s 
minds,—that the feud between the xwpi(orres, or Separatists of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and those who referred them toa 
common author called Homer, should have so long engaged 
the attention of the learned. The Iliad is, we contend, dis- 
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tinctively and characteristically an Asiatic poem, excepting 
only the Catalogue, which is as evidently by a European bard 
who had travelled through and was familiar with the towns and 
villages of Bootia. All the scenery, the natural phenomena, 
and most especidlly the animals, which are described with 

extraordinary truthfulness to life, are Asiatic. In the Odyssey, 
on the other hand, which, in its present form, still embodies 

earlier poems (such as the Return of the Heroes, and the tale of 
| the Wooden Horse), nothing characteristically eastern of this 
kind occurs. The diction is so peculiar, and contains so large 
a number of strange words, occurring nowhere else, and in 
their form and character not of an ancient type, and withal 
the scenes and descriptions are so uniformly western, that we 
have a growing conviction that the Odyssey, as we have 
it, is really the composition of a Magna Grecia bard, per- 
| haps of the fifth century B.c. Of course, he would localize 
and dwell on his own country; and thus the Sicilian 

descriptions, which occupy as large a part of the poem as the 

Italian, and those of Pheacia (Scheria or Corcyra), Ithaca, 

and the other western Greek isles, would be satisfactorily 

accounted for. 
| Of Pheeacia we will only here remark, that we have hardly 
a doubt remaining but that it is, as Mr. Cox has so well shown 
in his Aryan mythology, a purely mythical island. It is neither 
a corruption of Phenicia, as Mr. Gladstone thought, nor, as has 
been somewhere suggested, the land of the rudder-paddles, or 
rather, rudder-handle, (oia€, Fiag,) nor does it seem possible to 
assign a safe derivation to the name. One might think it involved 
the root of aids, ‘dark grey or sable,’ like the Cimmerians, 
who lived vepéAn wrapt in the darkness 
of the west, the termination being as in Opaé, Kammddo€, &e. It 
was no real island, however, but simply the land of fleeting 
clouds, which are the ships that ‘skim like mind,’ écre vénua, 
across the sea, and the land close to the converse of the gods, 
ayx(0eo. (Od. v. 35), because the western horizon seems to bring 
heaven into contact with earth. What, indeed, could be more 
natural than to conceive the western god escorted to his home 
by the clouds, which seem to move in the sky along with 
himself? Such at least was the origin of the story; but it 
often happens (as in the ‘ultima Thule’ of Britain, and the 
Eridanus or amber-stream of Italy) that an early myth becomes 
identified with an actual locality, and takes some colouring 
accordingly. The celebrated account of the palace of Alcinous 
in Od. vii. 84—182, is clearly a description of the glories of 
a sunset. Indeed, the account begins by saying that the palace 
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was like the splendour of the sun or moon, dere yap jedlov 
atyhn méAev oeAjvns. And the mixture of gold and silver, 
with cornice of blue, Opiyxds xvdvowo, with the embroidered 
tapestries and the skilful weavers kept in the palace, are a most 
appropriate description of natural phenomena. 

We may next notice the curious traditions of antiquity, that 
Ulysses travelled to the far west, and founded the cities of 
Ulysippo, or Lisbon, and Astiburgium, or Asberg on the Rhine. 
This last is stated by Tacitus in chapter iii. of the ‘ Germany :’— 


‘ Ceterum et Ulixem quidam opinantur longo illo et fabuloso errore 
in hune oceanum delatum adiisse Germanie terras, Astiburgiumque, 
quod in ripa Rheni situm hodieque incolitur, ab illo constitutum 
nominatumque ; aram quin etiam Ulixi consecratam, adiecto Laerte 
patris nomine, eodem loco olim repertam, monumentaque et tumulos 
quondam Grecis literis inscriptos in confiniis Germanize Raetieeque 
adhuc extare. Que neque confirmare argumentis neque refellere in 
animo est : ex ingenio suo quisque demat vel addat fidem.’ 


This story is rather interesting in connexion with the theory 
that Ulysses may have represented the setting sun. For though 
the presumed inscription, if true, does not suggest very early 
times; yet the stone circles so common in the west very likely 
were constructed by early Celts who brought with them sun- 
worship from the east; and it is not safe to deny that some 
sculpture identifying Ulysses with the setting sun may have 
been found. We do not, of course, attach the least weight to 
the supposition, but only to dwell on the fact, that the western 
parts of Europe, like the west coast of Italy, Cuma, Formia, 
the city of Lamus, which means ‘the wide-mouthed monster,’ 
on the Tyrrhenian coast (Od. x. 81), and the western isles of 
Greece, are the chief scenes dwelt upon in the Odyssey. 

The names of the sons of Ulysses, Telemachus and 'l'elegonus, 
nearly coincide with the name of the town just mentioned, 
Aatorpvyovinv (Formic). Both imply remoteness, 
and therefore well suit the notion of the absence of the sun-god 
and his contest with evil powers in the far west. Here also 
occurs a rather celebrated and evidently solar passage :— 


6 b€ 7 e&eAdwy Uraxover’ 
eyyts yap vuxtos Te kal KéAevOor. 

The idea evidently is, that as day retired or sank into the 
west, night came on like a curtain rising and spreading over 
the sky. Night comes on, as light gocs away. In localities 
where there is short twilight, this would naturally be so described, 
that the shepherd or herdsman who is taking the night watch 
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greets the day shepherd who is driving his flocks from their 
day pastures to the xyvids or fold. Very remarkable too is the 
name of Ulysses’ wife, Penelope. This may fairly be inter- 
preted to mean the mantle-weaver, from ajvy and AGzos, Adzos 
(properly an outer skin or covering). The weaving of light 
fleecy clouds is one of the commonest figures of solar mythology. 
The fringed wgis of Athene, Ahana, the goddess of dawn, is of 
this nature; so is the phosphoric robe given by Deianira to 
Hercules, himself the sun-god, and that sent by Medea—herself, 
-again, the grand daughter of “HAws—to the bride of Jason. 
Calypso is ‘the Coverer’ or ‘ Concealer ;’ the sorceress who for 
so long hid away the hero, and so caused him to be lost from 
his home. She is the daughter (Od. i. 52) of Atlas, the great 
giant of the far west, ds Eomépous EoTnke, Prom.V,. 348, 
and she dwells in the Isle of Ogygia (Od. i. 85), a word mean- 
ing a dark hiding-place, and the same as the Cornish or 
Celtic Ogof, and the ‘ goaf’ or dark roof in a coal-mine. Ob- 
serve, too, how singularly the appellation of ‘ cloud-weaver’ 
agrees with the story of Penelope weaving by night and un- 
weaving by day the web or winding-sheet for old Laertes. She 
was characteristically ‘The Spinstress;’ and we can at once 
connect the weaving and unweaving with the fading and the 
rekindling of the airy textures that float in the sky. It is also 
to be remarked that whenever Penelope shows herself to the 
suitors, e.g. (Od. i. 334), she veils her face. As this was and is 
a general eastern custom with women, we need not press the 
point, though it well suits the idea of the dazzling brightness 
of a morning sun. 

Again, the idea of a bride who though no longer young is 
ever fresh and beautiful, and pining for reunion with ‘ the lusty 
‘sun, her wanton paramour,’ exactly suits the notion of a sun 
long delayed in the west. The nations of the East, living in 
ever Sright sun-lands, feared nothing so much as the refusal of 
the sun-god to return to the place of his rising. With their 
pantheistic prepossessions, they attributed volition and om- 
niscience to the sun, and lived in constant fear and dread of his 
anger. Hence eclipses of both sun and moon were looked at 
with the greatest apprehension :— 


‘Impiaque eeternam timuerunt secula noctem,’ 


says Virgil (Georg. i. 468), speaking of the eclipse at the time 
of Julius Caesar’s murder; and in Tacitus (An. i. 28), the 
mutinous legions in Pannonia are so struck by an eclipse of the 
moon, that they begin to fear she will never return. Sorcery 
and evil eye were thought, as they still are by low races, to be 
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the causes of these affections; and hence came the well-known 
custom, still kept up by the Chinese, and expressly mentioned 
by the poet Martial, as well as by Ovid, of tinkling brass to 
frighten away the demon. If we ask ourselves the reason of 
this very curious and widely-spread superstition, the explana- 
tion is sufficiently obvious. or any sound that broke the 
profound silence of night was thought to disturb and scare 
away the malignant powers that stole upon man in the 
hour of repose. Hence it is that Hamlet’s ghost ‘ fades at 
the crowing of the cock,’ and that in the middle ages church- 
bells were rung to drive away the demons in a storm, or from 
the spirit or soul of the dying person. We believe it is really 
the origin of the tinkling of a bell before the consecration in 
the service of the Mass—viz., as a form of exorcism. 

It seems, then, to form a well-connected whole, that the 
Setting God, ’Oévoceis, should have been kept long in the west 
by the magic charm of the Concealer, KaAvwo, and unable to get 
back to his bright cloud-weaving bride in the far east. This 
Calypso, in Od. vy. 210, taunts Ulysses with his constant desire 
to leave her and return to his wife, adding, that she is as 
handsome and has as good a figure as Penelope. This may well 
mean, that a sunset is as bright and as beautiful as a sunrise. 
But, further, there are enemies to be overcome before the hero 
can regain possession of his home. ‘These are slain, it is to be 
observed, by that essentially solar weapon, the bow. Those 
well-known types of solar and lunar power, slayers respectively 
of males and females, Apollo and Diana, are both armed with 
the bow. So is Hercules, who is undoubtedly a solar power. 
It is remarkable, as Mr. Cox has pointed out, that the names 
of Ulysses’ enemies who met in the end with the most condign 
punishment were Melanthius and Melantho, the ‘ black’ powers 
most antagonistic to sun-light. 

Again, the tale of Ulysses and his companions putting out 
the one eye of the Cyclops is not less clearly a solar myth. 
Yet so little did the ancients themselves perceive this, that 
Thucydides, in book vi. 2, seems inclined to regard the Cyclopes 
as primitive inhabitants of a part of Sicily! ‘The sun is extin- 
guished by Ulysses; that is, the sun goes out in the west; and 
the Cyclops is the son of Poseidon, because the rising sun is 
born, as it were, out of the eastern ocean. The crime committed 
by the companions of Ulysses in killing the oxen of the sun, is 
also one of the many points that fall in directly with our theory. 
The cow, we all know, is a sacred animal in India, and the bull 
has ever been a symbol of strength and vigour in Kastern 
nations. Whether we place the pastures of the sun-oxen in 
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Sicily or in Rhodes, it is to be noticed that a form of Parsee or 
fire-worship, that is, of course, sun-worship, did prevail in the 
Island of Rhodes, which had been expressly dedicated to 
Helios. This we know from the Seventh Olympian Ode of 
Pindar. The Sirens and the Lotus-eaters, we think, have no 
other significance than as tending to retard and endanger the 
return of Ulysses to his bride. 

The association of the aged and effete Laertes, his father, 
with Ulysses, is quite analogous to that of Tithonus, the hoar 
old man, as the bride of Aurora. Both convey the obvious idea 
of great age, combined or associated with undying strength and 
beauty. The old sun and the new sun are united in the cham- 
bers of the East. 

If Athena, as is now generally admitted, meant the Goddess 
of the Dawn, it is obvious that she is well chosen as the constant 
protectress of Odysseus. This means, that the setting sun is 
safely guided through a host of beleaguering enemies by the 
goddess of light. 

The epithet so often given to Ithaca, the western home of 
Odysseus, viz., evdefeAos, is remarkable from its close analogy to 
detAn, ‘afternoon.’ It is remarkable, too, that Hesychius gives 
it exactly this sense, «d mpds defAnv Keluevov, otov dvow. 
It may therefore have not merely a geographical meaning, 
but also a significant and symbolical one, as describing the 
home of the setting sun, the ‘evening island,’ which is its 
literal and proper sense. 

The god of the winds, /olus, who would have sent Odysseus 
straight back to his eastern bride by a westerly wind (Od. x. 
25), is frustrated by the idle curiosity of his companions in 
opening the wind-bag, and letting out the storms. This is 
precisely the notion of Lucretius (v. 637), where he speculates 
on the sun being driven from his true course east and west, in 
summer and winter, by currents of air coming in opposite 
directions, which cause him to rise and set more to the north 
or south of the east at those seasons. 

The long and graphic account of the shipwreck of Ulysses, and 
his being all but drowned in the sea, seems again to fall in 
exactly with the notion that the sun was extinguished, like a 
ball of fire, in the western sea, to be re-kindled again by the 
collection of subterranean fires in the east. Hence the well- 
known verse— 


‘Audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem.’ 


fhe setting sun is all but drowned in the sea; he is submerged, 
bat he escapes ; and then, like Ulysses, the dawn-goddess makes 
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him taller and stouter, méocova than he was 
before. 

We need not here raise a needless difficulty, that Penelope 
cannot be the bride in the East, and at the same time the faith- 
ful expectant wife at Ithaca, or the West. This is precisely the 
nature of unconscious mythical narrative, to invert and confuse 
two opposite ends of a supposed journey. This tendency was 
long ago pointed out by Niebuhr, and it will be accepted without 
hesitation by those who have at all considered the question. 

The descent into Hades, in the eleventh book, carries with it 
the self-evident interpretation of the sun passing under the 
earth, giving light for the time to the shades below, and emerg- 
ing again out of the horizon in the east. The same is told of 
Theseus and Peirithéus, Orpheus and Eurydice, Hercules and 
the dog Cerberus. All these are undoubtedly solar legends, and 
may be accounted for by the wide prevalence of element-worship 
as one form of primitive religion. They are also instances of 
repeated stories, or duplicate versions of adventures, which we 
before pointed out as an essential, if not an inseparable charac- 
teristic of myth. 

It may be objected, that if the composers of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were quite unconscious that they were describing a 
solar myth, and fully believed, as they appear to have done, in 
the human, perhaps even the historic, characters of their heroes ; 
this is a descent from the sublime to a lower grade of thought 
and conception, such as can hardly be accounted for. There is, 
without doubt, a mystery in the law of myths, which, like word- 
roots, seem in a manner incapable of extinction, but keep break- 
ing out again, even in nursery tales of the most trivial kind, 
as has been shown of German and Scandinavian, as well as of 
English popular stories. If the origin of the Homeric poems 
can be traced back, as a comparison of Greek with Sanscrit 
names seems conclusively to show, to the land of the Vedas, to 
the people whose religion was the praise and the invocation of 
the bright orbs of the sky; these primitive lays, as they were 
gradually carried westward into more cloudy lands where fire- 
worship and sun-worship had not the same hold on people’s 
minds, but where prowess and chivalry in fighting or athletics 
were the principal theme of the bards, would of necessity become 
merely heroic poems. They found the stories, and they used 
them for the praise of valour. This view, we think, is quite 
consistent with all that we know of the history of myth; and 
it appears to explain every real difficulty raised against the 
Solar origin of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
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THE passion for scenery of some sort seems nowadays almost 
universal in civilized life. A ‘point of view’ is an object 
of solicitude for a house, for a window, for a garden seat, 
for the bench of a pothouse, for the belvedere of a mansion. 
People climb a gate or a mountain, just for the view! They 
ride outside highland coaches, and crowd the decks of lake 
ii steamers, for the same purpose. All sorts and conditions of 
people seem to share in the desire. If poets ensconce them- 
selves in Cumberland dales, actresses and dancers retire to 
Como. If princes fit up Rhine castles, and abandoned monas- 
teries, commanding the choicest prospects, the ‘baths’ in many 
a lovely mountain nook are thronged in their season by humbler 
folk, to whom ‘the waters’ are a secondary consideration ; and 
every summer’s day a most motley crowd is tumbled out by the 
excursion train at some one or other of the reputed centres of 
landscape beauty. 

When the town people go home from their tours, they hang 
their walls with landscape chromos. Illustrated books of travel 
lie upon their tables,—always ‘illustrated. The young people 
study landscape drawing, and some of them even follow Mr. 
Ruskin’s gorgeous word painting into all its vagaries, and 
become learned in ‘ mountain outlines,’ and ‘cloud chariots.’ 
What does it all mean? 

Whatever it means it is associated with great varieties of taste, 


and many degrees of appreciation. A navvy smoking his pipe 
on a well-placed bench, an artisan shot out by a train among 
woods and rocks, a citizen sipping his glass in his ‘little bit o 
an arbour,’ do not experience the pleasures that belong to even 
moderate culture. And yet they like it. Taglioni liked to float 
in her barge on the waters of Como, but could she even under- 
stand the emotions which Arnold has described on thrice visiting 
the ‘angle of road under chestnut shades,’ which commands 
that scene of beauty? Degrees of culture, and varieties of taste 
to some extent disperse the crowd, when they take to travel. 
Some will seek the populous shore, some the lonely beach, som¢ 
the moor, some the glen; some rocks and snow, some the be: 
villa’d lake. Each scene of naturé finds its votaries, and all the 
inns are full: the bow window at the watering place, the both 
door in the highlands, the trellis of the auberge, the balcony o! 
the ‘ grand hotel.’ 

We have called it a passion of modern life, for its development 
is modern and European. Other races and other ages differed 
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from us, and from each other, in their notions of scenery. The 
Hebrew looked upon nature with other eyes than the Greek ; 
the Roman could not sympathize with the Norseman ; our own 
immediate ancestors would be amazed at us. By the Greek 
mind natural scenery is characteristically regarded in connection 
with man, as reduced to order, fitness, and utility through 
architectural adornment, horticulture, or the labours of the 
husbandman, and thus made subservient to his comfort or 
enjoyment; or, as the immediate background to the human 
figure, divine or otherwise, and the appropriate stage for its 
emotions. The poetry of India and Persia deals with nature 
more in its seductive aspect as au adjunct to scenes of luxury 
and love. Hebrew literature, on the other hand, contrasts the 
littleness and feebleness of man with the beauty and majesty 
of nature, because connecting these always with the greatness 
of God. The Roman, again, was still more utilitarian than the 
Greek. He looked at nature more with the eye of a wealthy 
land-owner; or as subserving pleasures of the flesh; or as 
offering a field for the engineer. He laid out roads and great 
public works. He secluded himself in luxurious villas. If he 
liked the country, it was that he might be surrounded by a large 
establishment ; that his fruit and his fish might be served in 
perfection, that he might be fanned by soft airs, and find soft 
paths for his feet; where too, when so minded, he might resign 
himself to philosophy, or discourse with a select company of 
friends upon men and manners. Untamed nature was to him 
repulsive. It has been remarked that ‘no description of the 
‘eternal snows of the Alps, when tinged in the morning or 
‘evening with a rosy hue, of the beauty of the blue glacier 
‘ice, or of any part of the grandeur of Swiss scenery, has 
‘reached us from the ancients, although statesmen and generals, 
‘with men of letters in their train, were constantly passing 
‘through Helvetia into Gaul.’ All these travellers think only 
of complaining of the difficulties of the way. Julius Czsar 
upon one such occasion actually beguiled the weary time by 
preparing a grammatical treatise! 

Christianity introduced, though slowly, a new order of 
sentiment. To the Christian was opened, as to the ancient 
Hebrew, a view of nature as the express work of God, and as 
instinct with providential care. The Christian, after a while, 
could be at home anywhere in God’s world; and when the 
necessities of persecution combined with false views of life to 
drive him into the wilderness, this consciousness helped to keep 
him there as the contemplative hermit, and gradually formed a 
taste for such scenes. In the letter of St. Basil to Gregory of 
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Nazianzus, describing his retreat among forests, upon a steep 
mountain side in Armenia, we find a style of feeling more akin 
to the romantic than in any other document of antiquity. But 
though the Christian recluse in a measure enjoyed his seclusion, 
it was probably more as a seclusion,—a retreat from the vast evil 
of the pagan social world,—than for much else ; and perhaps 
the naked sublime was never agreeable to him, except as testify- 
ing to his total renunciation of all that was pleasant to the 
senses. Christianity could not in such a matter affect the 
tastes of race. 

The Northern nations, Scandinavian and Germanic, possessed 
wholly different sympathies. Among them, for the first time, 
we find the spirit of man embracing the spirit of Nature in her 
wildest moods ; welcoming a contest with her wrath, rejoicing 
in the tumult of the elements. The classic mind confessed a 
pleasure only in sparkling streams, the song of birds, the chirp 
of the cicada. The Gothic soul was attuned to sympathy with 
the thunders, whether of sea or sky; with the roar of the 
torrent and the howling of the forest. The imagination of 
the one was stirred by Nature’s soft subservient beauty ; that of 
the other kindled at the spectacle of her terribleness. 

Yet it was principally as answering to his own fierce and 
restless passions that the Northern loved the wildness of nature ; 
and as civilization in the hands of Christianity tamed or directed 
these into new channels, his predilections were so far modified 
that the forest with its dreary dimness afforded sufficient scope 
to his less excited fancy. Hence it is the ‘ woodland ’ that oceu- 
pies so large a space in the tales and poetry of the Middle Ages. 
And if the passion for sport had much to do with this delight in 
leafy glades, still more we believe it was due to an inherited 
sensibility of race to mystery and gloom. If the baron loved 
to issue from his towers with hound and horn, he loved also the 
still beauty of the scene when the chase was done. If the out- 
law was driven to the greenwood for safety, he learnt there the 
secret of its wild charm. 

It is true that the medizval man had always some fear of 
those dark shades, as peopled by he knew not what of elves and 
sprites; and it is true also that his tastes sometimes took the 
opposite direction of a pedantic pleasure in the formal and trim- 
cut pleasaunce; but sti!l, comparing him with his classic 
predecessors, we cannot but be struck with his heartier relish 
for Nature as he found her; and with the greater depth and 
range of his susceptibilities. His habits of life aided the 
tendencies of his original temperament. His castle was perched 
on its lonely rock for security, or perhaps for purposes little 
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better than those ofa brigand, but lifted up there among clouds 
and mountains, the occupant must needs sometimes deepen his 
sympathies with all sources of the sublime, and learn to watch 
the streaming shadows, and the sunset rays, for their beauty, as 
well as the distant mule track, or the winding stream, for some 
luckless traveller. And if the abbey was planted at first in the 
wooded dell mainly for seclusion, and for the fish of the brook, 
those lovely spots must have wrought their spell upon all 
gentle souls; and we cannot regard the choicely-set edifices 
commanding the sweetest reaches of the watered glen, without 
admitting them as evidences of a taste for the picturesque, and 
as proof that the founders loved to feast the eye, if also the 
appetite. 

Yet the modern taste for landscape is again composed of new 
elements. To us has been revealed for the first time the poetry 
of dreariness. It has been reserved for us to feel the power 
of the untrodden wilderness, the level desert, the endless 
prairie, the Siberian steppe ;—of the glacier field, and of Arctic 
seas. It might seem that to us especially had that invitation 
been addressed, ‘Come and see what desolations the Lord 
‘hath made in the earth. Our most popular books of 
travel furnish sufficient justification for this remark. Arctic 
voyages, Alpine adventures, explorations among the wildest 
regions of the west, or the scorched deserts of the east, form 
their staple; while again a large proportion of the summer 
tourists who do not leave our own shores, show the same 
preference, secking the moorlands of Yorkshire, the solitary 
lochs of Scotland, or the surf-beaten rocks of Connemara. Doubt- 
less there are many who feel no such longings; we speak only 
of that which is distinctive, and most certainly at no previous 
period has any such appetite displayed itself. It is even of very 
recent growth, and a few generations back was entirely unknown. 
Read the accounts of those who accompanied the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army to Culloden, or who were afterwards 
quartered at Fort William, and you will find the most amusing 
diatribes upon the ‘ugliness of the scenery,’ ‘the great black 
hills,’ the ‘ treeless moors,’ the ‘horrid rocks.’ Yet the great 
grandsons of those gentlemen now rejoice to possess a shooting 
lodge some twenty miles from a road, or to spend their honey- 
moon on the bleakest shores of Skye. 

We have thus noticed a great variety of taste in scenery as 
belonging not only to different classes among ourselves, but as 
distinctively marking different periods and nations. The enjoy- 
ment of landscape must, therefore, be composed of various 
elements, and invites analysis. This diversity of taste must be 
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connected with a diversity in the sources of pleasure, and these 
we purpose now to investigate. 

They may be comprised under the following principal heads :— 
THE UTILITARIAN, THE SCIENTIFIC, THE ARTISTIC, HISTORIC, 
Poetic, and Morat. 

The Uritirarian is, perhaps, the most common ground of 
pleasure in landscape. This point of view includes all that 
conduces to the personal comfort and bodily wants of man. A 
well-ploughed or fruitful field, a high cultured farm, even though 
all the trees be cut down, and the hedges, bright with blossom 
and berry are destroyed, are complacent to one whose regard is 
attracted by productiveness and utility. On a larger scale, 
therefore, a landscape which exhibits rich soil and fertilizing 
watercourses is agreeable. Fat pastures comfort the eye 
(especially of the proprietor), and the political economist must 
needs be delighted with a well-tilled country studded with com- 
modious farm buildings and weather-tight cottages. A general 
air of satisfaction diffuses itself over the countenances of 
the passengers in a railway train as it passes through 
such a district. And a similar gratification is experienced by 
certain classes at witnessing ‘capabilities’ of various kinds,— 
water power which may feed. a mill, indications of mineral 
wealth, and conveniences for railroads, harbours for refuge, or 
ports for traffic, sites for building speculation; and all the 
various specialities which appeal to a man’s business and bosom. 
And under this head we may include the sporting facilities of a 
country ; for certainly good covers, open country, and a con- 
venient distribution of hedges, are elements in a view of great 
importance to red coats and buckskins, and contribute to 
a pleased regard. While again the angler possesses also his 
own source of interest, difficult, perhaps, to place under 
its most appropriate head. We are not sure but that it has 
most to do with the poetic element, and that, not because of 
the frequently visionary nature of the contents of the basket, 
but from the deep, if somewhat dreamy passion for natural 
scenery which often distinguishes the lovers of this branch 
of sport. 

Manufacturing towns are no dis-sight in the utilitarian point of 
view. They fill the landscape with a desired activity. The 
drifting volumes of smoke indicate that ‘the pot is boiling,’ 
literally and metaphorically; and the distant rumble of the 
streets, and the buzz of voices, are welcome tokens of busy life. 
For the same reason, nothing is so pleasant to some minds as the 
perspective of a great high road, and it is a coveted window which 
commands it; while, as may often be seen, balconies are put 
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out, and the roof of many an ale-house made available, just to 
survey the bustle of a railway station. 

These are some of the homelier manifestations of the principle, 
but it is certain that utilitarian considerations affect the most 
cultured minds, and this apart from that moral element which 
we shall afterwards consider. The spectacle of an adaptation of 
means to an end; of ordered and well-arranged activity; of 
convenience and appropriateness, is a worthy spectacle. Man 
is a contriving and a busy animal. He has all nature put 
under his hands to contrive, and to be busy with; and it is 
inevitable that he should delight in witnessing her subjection, 
and the endless applications of human ingenuity to that end. 
The Greek and Roman tastes were, as we have seen, decidedly 
utilitarian. 

The modern continental idea of a desirable landscape partakes 
very much of the Greek sentiment. It must be lively, festal, 
easy. The universal residence in or near towns attests this. 
The promenades, the avenues and gardens, the balconies and 
trellises, the numerous seats and tables in the open air, are all 
evidences of a social taste which likes Nature chiefly as she can 
supply soft airs and fountains, green shades and flowers, with 
perhaps an expanse of blue water for a boat, or a bright river for 
breezes. A country house, absolutely in the country, would to 
most be intolerably dull. 

Amongst ourselves a practical utilitarianism, which is neither 
of the Roman nor the Grecian type, is very strong. In pur- 
suit of our practical objects we care not for the utter deface- 
ment of Nature if she stands in our way, and seem, indeed, for 
the most part, perfectly unconscious that we have defaced her. 
Perhaps in no civilized nation has disregard of the beautiful in 
our daily surroundings been carried to such an extent, and surely 
much to the detriment, both of daily happiness and of mental 
refinement. 

Yet we possess a strong taste for natural scenery, and as we 
have already observed, at certain seasons all who can, rush away 
from their homes and perambulate Europe for a prospect. But, 
with certain exceptions, we have little care for the landscape 


‘about us. We only think of our towns as places to work in, 


not to live in, and break out consequently with periodic and 
frantic eagerness for a holiday. When we return, we are a 
little shocked at first with the bald and dismal aspect of things, 
but we soon reflect that it looks ‘ business-like,’ and are 
comforted. 

Utility, however, in some form or other will always have a 
large influence in the appreciation of scenery. Its most , a 
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phase is habitableness, and this is quite consistent with natural 
beauty, nay, may be made to enhance it. The charming shores 
of the Italian lakes are greatly indebted to the towns, villages, 
and villas which glitter along the wooded heights, and bead the 
blue waters like a string of pearls; and most continental pro- 
spects over plains, or broad valleys, are interesting on this ground. 
Similar prospects in our own country are too often obscured by 
clouds of smoke ; or, if that is absent, it is only to display the 
perverse ugliness of every roof and wall and chimney. Still 
there are stretches of scenery along some of our rich and 
populous valleys, round some of our bays, or comprising distant 
views of our great towns, which owe much to the evidences they 
present of wealth, prosperity, and comfort. 

There is, however, a peculiar kind of scenery coming under 
this ¢escription, in which England is unrivalled; this is the 
domestic or home landscape, scarcely to be met with, as we 
understand it, in any other country. 

Here, it is the result of our national predilection for home life, 
country life, and the exercise of individual rights. Under these 
influences every one wishes to invest his personality in a visible 
circle of possessions, and to collect round himself (the im- 
portant central unit) every adjunct of a self-contained family. 
“A man rejoices in his own garden, his own paddock and pond, 
his own farm or park; and quite regardless of what may be on 
the other side of his paling or his hedge,—the other man’s, his 
neighbour’s,—he aims at the completeness of his own little home 
view. And bating a few unfortunate pagodas, or sham ruins, or 
gothic-windowed arbours, he often achieves considerable success. 
There is an air of neatness, cheerfulness, and often of picturesque- 
ness, especially where larger properties afford greater scope ; and 
in these the home views exhibit a happy medium between the 
trim and the careless, suggesting comfort and security and 
peace, witheut sacrificing too much of the sweet abandonment 
of uature. Such domestic landscapes seem to breathe the spirit 
of our domestic virtues, while betraying something also of our 
exclusiveness and rigid assertion of individual right. They are 
closely walled in, and closely girt by guardian plantations that 
the vista of the ‘property’ may be undisturbed. It is only the 
man’s own that he cares to decorate. The breezy common may 


be cut up to-morrow, or a field foot-path destroyed, for aught he 
cares; and we may be thankful, therefore, that individualism 
and utilitarianism combined, do produce a style of home scenery 
often so delightful and unique, and of which even the passing 
traveller may obtain now and then a refreshing glimpse. 

The Sctzytiric aspect of landscape ascends from the utili- 
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tarian into higher tracts of thought. There are few, therefore, 
in comparison who are competent to derive pleasure from this 
point of view. It is, however, a source of interest growing in 
importance, and daily enlisting more votaries. 

The geographical relations of landscape come under this head : 
those circumstances which indicate its whereabouts on the face 
of the globe, which associate it with known characteristics of the 
region to which it belongs, and which illustrate its physical con- 
ditions. Much interest is derived from recognising in this 
manner distinctive peculiarities of climate, soil, and in what is 
called orography, the arrangement of the mountain masses; the 
course and character of rivers, and the like; and the adaptation 
of all to the specialities of its flora and fauna, and to the wants 
of its human inhabitants. 

But science can open yet richer veins of thought. Let us 
imagine ourselves standing by the side of a Humboldt, and we 
shall easily perceive how potent may be the spell. The disclosure 
of the physical conditions, relations, and interactions of what we 
see, as a portion of the vast system of Nature, reveals a new 
world to us. From the clouds above our heads, to the deep 
buried strata beneath our feet, everything assumes a new import. 
The clouds, with their varied heights and conformations; the 
winds which bear them along; the rains they carry or dispense, 
and their stores of lightning; the mountain ranges where all the 
phenomena of geological action are set in motion before us, and 
the everlasting hills begin to move as in a slow dance of unnum- 
bered ages; the upheavals and depressions; the tidal beat and 
wash of vanished oceans; the furnace heat of hidden flame, or 
its bursting fury; the tortuous grinding of the glacier, and the 
riving of frost; the wear and tear of rivers; the accumulation 
or draining of lakes; each of these is a revelation under the 
finger of science. Under the same guidance, vegetation arrays 
itself in its appropriate climatic zones, and in countless 
orders and degrees, till to our unsealed eyes every unsuspected 
corner discloses its separate marvel. ‘The very soil becomes 
pregnant with significance. Every boulder stone speaks a 
history, and the gleam of metallic ore betrays dark secrets of 
the rocks. Nor does animal life partake less of the same dis- 
criminating glance. Air, earth, and water crowd with genera 
and species, summoned into light as by an enchanter’s wand, — 
and coming to be named anew; while air, earth, and water 
themselves become but one vast and vital whole; a system of 
powers, a dissolving view of ordered change; a portion of the 
sublime and universal cosmos. 

Such enlargement of view it is in the power of science to 
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bestow. And though there are few Humboldts to survey all 
nature with an equal eye, there are many who in some one line 
of scientific pursuit enjoy a special gift of vision. The geologist 
with his hammer; the botanist with his vasculum; the ento- 
mologist with his net; the conchologist with his dredging 
apparatus ; the meteorologist with his barometer; these, and 
many more, walk abroad with a wondrous enhancement of 
perception—a microscopic intensity—which, while it reveals so 
many hidden treasures of detail, need not prevent the compre- 
hension of its unity. 

The source of interest in landscape, which we have placed 
next in order, is the Artistic. It may be the peculiar province 
of the artist to appreciate this; but numbers are vividly sus- 
ceptible to its influence who may have never touched a pencil or 
a brush, and who may have never analyzed the cause of their 
enjoyment. 

It is due to an innate pleasure in the Forms or Shapes of 
things ; in the disposition of Light and Shadow; and in the 
qualities and arrangement of Colour. It is evident that land- 
scape affords a large field for the expatiation and delight of this 
art-faculty. The pleasure derived from form may be traced to 
three chief constituents—Character of line, Combination and 
Opposition of lines, and Proportion of parts. In all three the 
satisfaction is due in great measure to exact mathematical 
relations, of which the mind may be unconscious, but which 
please because a harmony or relation is felt, although its precise 
nature may not be understood. Musical sounds possess similar 
profound relations, and penetrate our being because exact nume- 
rical relation pervades all things. But our delight in form is 
further enhanced by its symbolic expressiveness. Lines and 
shapes and proportions are all felt to be inextricably associated 
with ideas, They utter a lenguage which immediately awakens 
sensations. Lines of peculiar beauty or forcibleness; lines 
diverse and opposed, and yet combining; parts related, yet 
differing, please the mind from their symbolic significance. 
They are truths in hieroglyphic, and we rejoice in the apt 
expressiveness of the symbol. This also may be felt rather 
than explained. We do not say to ourselves that such a line 
or shape is expressive of such a truth ;—that the curved line is 
suggestive of softness and flexibility; and the straight line of 
rigidity, strength, and directness ; but we feel it by virtue of the 
analogies between spirit and matter which pervade all nature ; 
and because matter and mind are run together in the same 


mould,—the one everlastingly unswering to, and the exponent 
of, the other. 
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All objects in nature are full of expressiveness in line and 
proportion—every leaf, flower, and pebble—but landscape offers 
the larger and richer field. In tree stems and branc!:es abide 
an infinite variety; and mountain outlines, clean cut against a 
pure sky, present very choice examples of lines exquisite in 
their own immediate contour, and of lines opposed, or in com- 
bination. Quality of line is found in each separate member ; 
a precipice in profile often yields a line of remarkable elegance ; 
and for combination compare the long slope of the hill as it 
falls away backward with the straight precipitous front of the 
same, and it will generally present an example of expressive 
construction. Take such a range as that of the Oberland as 
seen from Berne, or of the Pennine Alps from the top of the 
Gemmi; their lines are thrown up, as it were, one against 
another in splendid combination, like tossing waves congealed. 
Analyse their forms, and the nobleness of mountain outline 
will be apparent. The interior rifts and cleavages of mountains 
are also full of picturesque sweeps and breaks; but Mr. Ruskin 
was the first to point out the peculiar beauty of the lines of 
débris, or of mountain flank as it descends into the valley; this 
he ingeniously compares to the profile of a bird’s wing, than 
which there is scarcely anything more elegant, composed as it 
is in most refined proportions of the straight and the curved ; 
elements which must enter more or less into the composition of 
every choice line. 

The interlacing lines of successive ranges of hills or distances, 
from the foreground to the horizon, are often exceedingly pictu- 
resque; and the contrast afforded by the dead flat lines of a 
lake, or of the sea, cutting sharp against the shore, is always 
highly effective. In continental scenery the valleys are often 
of this flat character, instead of being rounded like the bottom 
of a bowl, as in our own smaller landscapes ; and the expanse of 
a continental plain garnished by mountains, is striking from the 
contrast between the tossed and soaring lincs above, and the 
level lines below. 

The nearer landscape affords this sort of beauty in abundance ; 
rocks, crags, crumbling banks, old trees, and old cottages, pre- 
sent the richest combinations of line; and particularly the 


interlacing boughs and stems of trees, render woodland 


scenery in winter often perfectly captivating to the instructed 
eye. Our Welsh valleys, and many pleasing bits of English 
rural scenery owe their charm to the same endless complexity ; 
a quality of which our artists are well aware, and encamp about 
them summer after summer with amusing pertinacity. 

Light and Shadow derive their pictorial value from the same 
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qualities of contour and proportion, of which we have just been 
speaking. Shadows present themselves primarily as variously 
shaped patches distributed upon an object, or throughout a 
landscape ; exhibiting, therefore, simply in their forms, certain 
relations and proportions interesting and satisfactory in them- 
selves. But shadow assumes a more important office in defining 
and relieving objects, and nothing ‘ tells’ with greater effect in 
scenery. It is this which renders the presence of sunshine 
(without which there is no shadow) so valuable; everything 
shows with a bright and a dark side, and stands out from its 
neighbour. And this is why a landscape looks so much better 
i either at morning or evening, for then the light is lower and 
the shadows longer, throwing out every feature in the strongest 
relief ; so giving variety and boldness to the mountain side or 
face of rock, and making every tree, cottage, or stone of value, 
in virtue of its own particular shadow. And it is this which 
renders the effect of our April or October skies so delightful ; 
streams of shadow are coursing over our landscapes, and not 
only diversifying their often tame surfaces by alternate bands of 
light and dark, but cutting out features otherwise undistinguish- 
able ; separating the heights, distances, and particular objects,— 
| now a tract of wood is dipped in deepest purple; now a hill 
stands boldly out; and now a building or a tree is printed off 
black against a sunlit background, or shines in silver upon a 

distant darkness. 

Mountains owe their most magnificent effects to shadows 
which pour into their chasms and flood their abysses, block out 
their large proportions, and sculpture their details in wonderful 
and sharp relief. Particularly to be admired are the shadows 
among the Alpine snows, so delicate, yet so defined, and carry- 
ing a tender tint which defies imitation. But the mention 
of tint to which all shadow is much indebted for its beauty, 
leads us to our next element of the picturesque in landscape, 
namely— 

Colour. The charms of colour are revealed to most eyes, yet 
not perhaps in the harmonies and subdued tones which so 
deliciously adorn the scenery of nature. Colours are affected 
by various circumstances—by Opposition, by Combination, by 
Shadow, Reflection, Transparency, Distance, and Atmosphere, and 
for all these influences landscape affords the fullest scope. 
Opposition of colours must be always sparing, and concentrated 
chiefly into vivid specks. Nature gives us these in flowers, 

insects, and bright threads of cloud, in an occasionally richly- 
coloured rock, or autumnal-tinted tree. But she is principally 
indebted to the works and ways of man in this respect, not so 
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much in this country as almost everywhere abroad, where the taste 
for colour displayed in booths, and in dresses of the peasantry 
bright with scarlet and blue, and the habit in rural districts of 
suspending coloured mattresses from the windows, add won- 
drously to the effect of continental scenery. Here our artists 
strive desperately to retain the tattered red cloak of the invalu- 
able old woman, but it will soon be too antiquated for use. 
They may be thankful if the modern red petticoat survives. 
Poppies by the hedge side in this strait are a great resource, 
lichens upon a rock or roof, and even a red jug or tile to counter- 
act our plenitude of greens. By colours in combination, we 
mean that rich harmonious blending of the various tints and 
tones which natural objects display in such abundance. Rock 
scenery for its greys, Scottish moors for their purples, autumn 
woodlands for their browns, all exhibit this harmony of colours, 
while a still more excellent harmony is produced by the tender 
admixture of various brighter and even opposing colours, refined 
by distance into one indescribable glow of colour. A hill side 
lit up by a sun-gleam often exhibits this delightful intermingling 
of various tints due to the bush, and heather, and sunburnt 
grass, and gorse, broken rock, and soil, which are, as it were, 
poured over its surface in molten streams. 

Shadow and Reflection, however, are important agents in 
blending and diffusing varieties of tint. Shadow breaks into 
the midst of colour with cool darks, where still the original tints 
are seen obscurely mingling, while again it prepares the way for 
reflections which strike rich colours into the gloom, and illumi- 
nate it as with a hidden glow. These effects are often excel-— 
lently seen among buildings, old walls, and rocks, upon the 
bosom of still water, and where careering clouds fleck with 
shade the glacier and the snow-field. 

Transparency is noted for the lustre it bestows on colour. 
The sun shining through a roof of leaves, as in a wood, or 
beneath the trellised vines of the south, produces a golden green 
under which it is delightful to repose, and the exquisite glancing 
and tremulous colours which play among the waters of shallow 
shores, often draw forth exclamations of delight. Who that has 
seen the glowing topaz tints of Scotch or Yorkshire streams 
or the amethyst of Italian lakes, but will admit the beauty of 
transparency. 

But Distance lends the highest enchantment to the view. 
Gradation is a charm of great refinement, and from the fore- 
ground to the horizon, colour is graduated on a scale of infinite 
delicacy. The breaks in a landscape caused by ranges of success~- 
ive elevation sometimes involve the gradation in a marked series 
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of steps, rendering the effect of distance upon colour more 
obvious ; while sometimes, as in the vast continental plains, the 
eye wanders delighted over the vanishing expanse. The tender 
blues and purples of distant mountains are full of loveliness, as 
are the soft receding azure of a sea prospect, and the upward 
reverse deepening of the sky-tints from the horizon to the zenith. 
The colours of distance always clear, bright, distinct, and yet 
soft, often defy analysis, and confound imitation. Atmosphere 
is in most respects only another name for Distance, but it may 
be classed separately for the effect it produces when it becomes 
a coloured medium. Two conditions of this sort are very 
noticeable, where it is suffused with yellow sun rays, as at morn- 
ing, and more especially evening time, glorifying the entire face 
of nature; and, when following sunset, that crimson ‘after- 
glow’ so well known to Alpine travellers, touches all the rocks 
with fire, and tinges the snow peaks with colours of the rose. 

We have thus reviewed with as much condensation as the 
nature of the subject would allow, the various elements of the 
pure picturesque in natural scenery ; that is to say, so far as it 
depends upon visible shape and colour—so far as the art-faculty 
alone is concerned. Something will be gained if any are 
induced thereby to look for beauties of which they may have 
been previously unaware; they will find a new and interesting 
field of observation open to them, and a pleasure which will 
never pall. 

The Historic phase of landscape now demands our attention. 
Landscape delights not only as the present habitation of man, 
but as the scene of his bygone exploits, as moulded and modi- 
fied by the hands of many generations, and as an element in 
the formation of national character. Of this kind of interest 
the most vivid and universal is the personal, that which is con- 
nected with individual history. No one revisits the scenes of his 
boyhood or youth without being more or less strongly affected 
with this feeling. The familiar stile and footpath, the turn of 
the road, the church tower, the clump of elm or oak, the out- 
line of the sheltering brow, each adds a thrill to his enjoyment. 
They are part of his long-lost self, they may have been carried 
in his mind’s eye for many a year, and have visited him in vision 
under far-away tropics. The landscape to his eye is not what it 
is to other eyes, for all the soil is sacred. There are few poets 
who have not dwelt upon the theme, and to it we have been 
indebted for the most charming of their poems. It is a mood 
with which Nature loves to sympathize; she fosters it with her 
mild and quiet lights, her evening or autumnal tints, the whisper 
of her leaves, the ripple of her streams, the soft reverberations 
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she gives to distant sounds of cattle on the hill, or children’s 
voices on the green; in the dream-like stillness she often breathes 
about her— 


‘ How soft the music of those village bells 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet ; now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still 
Clear, and sonorous, as the gale comes on ; 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory sleeps.’ 


This influence of old memories deepens apparently as the 
features of nature with which it is associated are the morc 
impressive. It seems to be most powerful with inhabitants 
of mountainous countries. The native valley is like no other 
valley. Its green seclusion is the one refuge which the heart 
seeks during all its straits and toils—cares and woes are fondly 
supposed never to have entered there. It is just a quiet 
corner of the veritable paradise ; and its guardian mountains are 
recognised with rapture by the returning wanderer on the fer- 
away horizon, and trod with bounding footsteps. This sentiment 
of personal attachment has many deep and sacred sources. It 
is connected with the sanctities of home; with early loves and 
friendships ; with aspirations and projects; self-communings 
and dedications ; it is interwoven with the history of the soul. 
And we are apt to believe that without having experienced this 
early intercourse with Nature, she is never fully understood or 
appreciated. The born inhabitant of cities may indeed enjoy 
with a very keen relish his occasional runs into the country, 
but it is short-lived. It is principally the force of contrast 
which strikes him. There can be no appeal to his inner man, 
no delicate vibration of the chords of memory, no associations 
mysteriously awakened by casual sights and sounds speaking to 
him as voices in a dream. Nature has never been his child- 
hood’s toy-house, and he can bring to her nothing therefore of 
the affection of a child. 

But we must turn to the wider scope of history properly so- 
called, and our first remark is the connection which may be 
traced between character of scenery, and the character and 
development of national life. It is impossible not to recog- 
nise this connection. Egyptian life and Greek life, Swiss life 
and Dutch life, the life of England and of Italy, are all iuti- 
mately coloured by their respective landscapes. In each 
instance the race has breathed in more senses than one its 
own atmosphere; it has shown itself the child of its soil, the 
inheritor of its spirit. It is as if Nature had received imper- 
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sonation there in humanity; or as if man caught in each case 
the mood and temper of his foster-mother. In the ancient 
Egyptian we see, as in a glass reflected, the solemn, stern, and 
rigid features of his landscape—rock and sand, the eternally 
flowing river—life of every kind narrowed and bounded by 
implacable and barren death. And so he piled his pyramids as 
for eternity, and built himself round with tombs, and gave to 
his sculpture the repose of shrouded death. The Greek was 
surrounded by what has been well described as a ‘joyous chorus 
‘ of mountains,’ and he stood up aud shouted with all his buoyant 
heart in return. His active body and agile mind responded 
well to the bright alternating character of his scenery—now the 
blue dancing sea, now the grove and plain, now the stream and 
thymy hill. There was nothing to quell or deject, but every- 
thing to stimulate energy, and inspire the breast. 

In the narrow and lofty valleys of Switzerland and Tyrol, 
threatened by some of the most tremendous powers of Nature, 
we find a people awestruck by superstitions, and partaking of 
the sternness of their mountain storms; high couraged as befits 
those who are neighbours to the avalanche, and capable of pre- 
cipitating themselves upon their foes with like resistless impetus. 
In the flats of Holland a people dwell who pursue their affairs, 
as they plod along their roads, with level and persistent energy, 
while the rough baptism of ocean spray gives them nerves of 
iron. The ordinary English character is unromantic,—exactly 
a counterpart to the tame but eminently serviceable scenery. 
England like Greece is the world in little. Not equal to Greece 
in beauty, every tool and store is provided ready to hand for the 
workshop. The sentimental weakness and excitability of 
southern continental nations seem not a little dependent upon 
the charms of nature by which they are surrounded. True, the 
influence of climate and scenery upon national character has 
been often exaggerated, to the neglect of qualities of race and 
of moral training; but the curious parallelisms between the 
character of a landscape and that of its inhabitants are never- 
theless sufficiently apparent to afford matter of much interest to 
the traveller. There is, however, another aspect of the same 
subject, and that is the association of landscape with national 
development. 

A landscape appears not only redolent of the character of a 
people but of its history. Its geographical relations are the first 
in order. We have already touched upon them as forming part 
of the scientific aspect of landscape; but they have also an 
historical bearing, when we consider how the physical confor- 
mations have restrained, directed, or encouraged the peculiar 
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activities of a people; how mountains have secluded or protected 
them ; deserts served as a wall of brass; the sea become their 
defence and highway ; rivers their great arteries of communica- 
tion and traffic; fruitful plains and valleys the hives of their 
industry. All such points displayed in any prospect add to it a 
very intelligent interest, and suggest at a glance the history with 
which it is connected. 

But there are traces of that history, and indications of its 
course spread all over its surface. The most obvious of these are 
the ruined buildings, and other remains of which most old 
countries are full. These are as a writing which each family of 
man has left upon the walls of its house; venerable and ex- 
pressive characters, which time and the new occupants are 
blotting out year by year. But they are pregnant with meaning; 
and through them the silent scenery seems to fill with the mur- 
mur of its dead generations. The obelisks and facades of the 
Nile valley ; the columns and pedestals of Greece and Italy; the 
broken walls of the Rhine castles—are all instances of this 
breathing of history over a landscape. How many of our own 
landscapes are dignified and enriched by the grey abbey walls 
which glimmer among the trees; or by the castle turret, which 
peers over the valley! And how much interest is added to the 
view as we learn that Cromwell in person battered the one, or 
that William Rufus lay dead at the other! 

The more exteusive indications of national activity exhibited 
in the remains, or existence of public works, as of aqueducts, 
roads, embankments, and other appliances of civilized life, are of 
similar value in imparting historical significance to scenery ; 
especially where these are particularly expressive of national 
character and habits, as in the amphitheatres and aqueducts of 
Rome, and the dykes and canals of Holland. In the latter case 
these things, in themselves devoid of beauty, are so eminently 
suggestive, so illustrative of Dutch life—how it came to be a 
life at all, how it sustained itself against the fury both of man 
and of the elements, and how it grew and strengthened itself— 
that instead of making the dull landscape duller, they bestow 
upon it enduring interest. The same may be said of the long 
lines of continental roads, bordered by equally interminable 
poplars; they are so perfectly continental, that we recognise 
them with pleasure. They signify to us that peculiarly conti- 
nental feature, the boundless plain; and that centralized and 
systematic influence of continental government, which goes 
straight to its end, without regarding local or individual rights. 
And they bring to our thoughts the movements of great armies 
at historic epochs; of Imperialists and Swedes, in the times of 
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Adolphus; and Russians and French in the times of Napoleon, 
when trains of artillery miles long rumbled on these roads, and 
corps d’armée marched, and countermarched. Such character- 
istic marks in a landscape we would not willingly spare, and any 
link it may possess with an historical figure, or period, is suf- 
ficient to redeem it from the common-place, and to compensate 
for tediousness. The steppes of Russia are illustrated by the 
Cossack ; the sierras of Spain by the muleteer and the gipsy; 
the forests of Germany by the tribes of Tacitus, and many a 
medizeval incident ; the bare hills of Cornwall by the ancient 
British race; the fens of Lincolnshire as a Saxon retreat. Even 
Lapland and Kamschatka achieve an interest, as they show to us 
the Lap with his reindeer, and the Kamschatdale with his dogs. 

Naturally, however, no feature in a landscape can be so histori- 
cally interesting as a great city, seen at sufficient distance to 
display well its site and bearing. Here history gathers itself into 
a focus, and makes its most effective appeal. The first sight of 
any city of renown leaves an impression not to be effaced. The 
whole sweep of landscape remains a vivid picture on the 
memory. Their sensations at first beholding Jerusalem, or 
Rome, have been recorded by many a traveller; and in a less 
degree there is hardly a city on the continent which does not 
possess its historic charm. We say on the continent, because 
there the surrounding natural features are larger, and necessities 
of fortification, and habits of social life, define towns to the eye 
much more than with us. They do not melt away so indiscrimi- 
nately into the country, through miles of characterless suburb ; 
and in consequence they can be generally recognised at once in 
all their historical significance. The eye is caught immediately 
with the advantages of position which first planted them there; 
or of defence which made them important; or of commerce 
which made them thriving ; with the ramparts which have stood 
sieges ; the churches of venerable architecture ; ancient towers 
soaring to the sky; the bridges where the craft of their rivers 
cluster ; the poplar lines which mark the long converging roads, 
and make the busy city look like a spider-web in the plain. And 
as the traveller stands and says—‘ So this is Cologne,’ or, ‘this 
is Milan,,’ the magic of the name and spectacle together is apt to 
hold him long in reverie, while he ponders over pages of history, 
which till now had been only pages, and never pictures. 

Nor must we omit the sites of any remarkable historical 
event—such especially as the scenes of great battles. It is a 
never-failing source of interest to recognise the formation of 
ground which has attracted the attention and directed the 
manceuvres of some great captain; where he planted his cannon, 
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or raliied his men; a point that was held as a key of position, 
and upon which depended the fortunes of a kingdom, or the fate 
of a nation. Imagination at such a spot speedily peoples the 
plain, or the pass, with the contending hosts— fills the air with 
shouts and cries, darkens it with smoke and dust, tears up the 
ground with shot and shell, and flying wheels, and shakes it 
with the volleyed thunders ;—till, suddenly recalled to the harm- 
less present, the peaceful sunlight, and the quiet cottages, the 
mind is startled by the almost unnatural silence and calmness, 
and recovers itself to wonder where the buried bones repose! 
Waterloo, Marengo, and many another scene of deadly strife 
are pilgrim spots; nor less so those of the antique time where 
only spear and shield were heard to clash, where Sparta stood at 
Thermopylae, and Athens struck at Marathon. 

But scenes less imperative in their pretensions may be fraught 
with even deeper sympathies. Such are the birth-places or 
abodes of great men,—the spot where under some humble roof, 
the first small cry was heard which announced a new voice in 
the world; the stream, or rock, where the youthful strength 
was tried, which was to be a new power; the shades which 
nursed the musings that were to issue in new thoughts! Or 
the scenes where such men wrought, or suffered, or died; 
where they retired after life’s fitful fever to rest awhile upon 
this world’s confines; or where they gave up life; and where 
the self-same hill or stream that meets our eyes to-day, faded 
upon eyes that closed toosoon. Who does not feel such a landscape 
consecrate to genius, or to goodness, and hush intrusive sounds 
to gaze his fill ? 

A landscape which has been intimately associated with any 
human achievement, which has supplied the arena for some 
great deed, which has been the scene of some heroic act, or 
the stage for a lifelong or an age-long drama, will tell its story 
in every feature, will be itself the tablet inscribed for ever with 
the record of its fame. 

Let us close this portion of our subject by pointing to the 
most emphatic illustration of the power of history to dignify a 
landscape. In Dean Stanley’s admirable book upon Palestine, 
may be seen how every feature of a not otherwise striking 
landscape may become intensely significant. In harmony of 
character between country and people, in geographical position 
and conformation to suit their destiny, in scenes of great events, 
in records of long-departed human activity, more than all in the 
spectacle of such a city as Jerusalem, and in the memorials of 
such a Life, the Holy Land is unrivalled for historic interest— 
an interest indeed far higher than historic; an interest so 
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sacred that we arrest our words.. But we quote Palestine as 
the most striking instance of history consecrating a landscape. 

The Poetic closely follows upon the historical aspect of 
scenery, for poetry is concerned with whatever stirs imagina- 
tion and rouses emotion. What, therefore, can be more poetic 
than a landscape made living with a human interest ? and espe- 
cially a human interest sunk into the silence of the past, and 
which requires imagination to restore its life, to evoke dead 
generations from their tomb, to fill the scene again with weeping 
or with laughter, to darken or to brighten it, according to the 
human drama once enacted there ? 

But every extensive prospect stimulates imagination. Let 
but a thin blue line of distance rim the horizon, and it proves a 
ready outlet for that restless faculty, which speeds away, pictur- 
ing to itself the ever-receding beyond. The misty spaces of the 
far-off plain, or the vista of a valley, or the level vastness of 
ocean, are equally seductive; and when the setting sun gilds a 
landscape with his last beams, the imagination of men in all 
times and countries has been swift to follow the departing glory 
with fond yearnings after some remote paradise of delight 
which may lie—which alas must lie, if it exist at all—outside 
the boundary of our common daylight horizon. 

Yet within that horizon, as we have already seen, the poetic 
faculty may find abundant scope. The haze of distant cities 
raises not only the spell of history but sets the imagination to 
work, picturing each crowded centre of human interests and 
passions, joys and griefs: nay, is not a single blue film of 
cottage smoke wavering upward from the moorland side, suffi- 
cient to seduce the soul into poetic reverie? Upon every flow- 
ing water the imagination takes ship directly, and faster than 
oar, or sail, or current can speed the bark, follows’ its course ; 
digressing curiously upon all the shores it visits. Or turning 
upward instead of downward, it pursues the diminishing stream 
till run to earth among the ferns and mosses of its solitary 
source. And this solitariness has itself a mighty charm. The 
poetic mind seeks a spot where it can be alone with nature; 
where it may mould to itself a subject creation, and listen un- 
disturbed to mysterious responses. The great attraction of 
mountain scenery consists in its loneliness. Even the distant 
forms of mountains upon an horizon are a heritage for all 
poetic spirits, whose thoughts roam free over their summits, or 
nestle upon the silent uplifted crags. Nor is the sense of 
mystery less enticing; the mind delights to wander in mazes 
of its own making; to suggest to itself depths and recesses, 
and gulfs, into which might it but look, or heights which 
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might it but scale, and what of the marvellous and unima- 
ginable would not be disclosed! To such a curiosity seas and 
lakes, and deserts and mountains afford ample scope. 

But the poetic mind deals also more directly with Nature. 
Not content with airy flight and curious prying, it seeks to 
establish a communion as of soul with soul; to put Nature face 
to face with herself. This tendency finds expression in the invest- 
ment of natural objects with attributes of personality, so that 
the tree, the stream, the hill, become living beings, with whom 
fraternal greetings can be exchanged. It is difficult to resist 
the idea of personality in a tree. The birch is the ‘lady of 
the woods,’ and the oak we call ‘monarch of the forest ;’ 
while rivers are constantly drawing forth strains of affectionate 
regard. It is an affection by no means confined to poets. The 
passion of the German nation for their majestic Rhine is well 
known, and is amusingly illustrated in the story of a child, 
the son of a Bonn Professor, who flung his newly-acquired 
watch into the swift current as his fittest offering, because the 
fullest expression in his power, of his love and reverence for 
‘Great Father Rhine.’ But perhaps mountains are clothed 
with a personality yet more emphatic. Their forms become 
expressive like a countenance; their hoary fronts seem crowned 
with dignity, 

‘Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago.’ 


They are continually apostrophized as beings of conscious 
might or beauty. The mountaineer always uses towards them 
the personal pronoun, and will speak of the ‘Shepherd of 
Glencoe’ or the ‘Old Man of Coniston;’ or, in the silence of 
the still air rejoices (as one said) to hear them ‘talking to one 
another ;’? while Byron, listening to a thunder-storm, magni- 
ficently imagines that— 


‘ Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud !’ 


And there are yet deeper sympathies between the poetic 
mind and nature, through which we find in the great scene 
of things a mysterious answering to human emotion, an 
affinity which we recognise when we speak of the ‘moods of 
nature, as if the inanimate world possessed emotions of its 
own. Moods they are, which we transfer to it from ourselves ; 
or rather, the scenes of nature are intended to respond to our 
thoughts, to be the embodiment of ideas, and to present a series 
of vivid symbols illustrating our mental and moral life. 

NO. CXVI. HH 
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Thus Power is displayed to us; passive, as regards magnitude 
and weight, in the prodigious masses and repose of rocks and 
hills; active, in the forces which are seen in movement and in 
conflict, where torrents dash and avalanches descend, in the 
rush of winds and the rack of stormy seas; and we call such 
scenery ‘majestic,’ and ‘awful,’ as if inhabited by a spirit of 
gloom and terror. Love seems to beam on us from many a 
fair and gracious landscape, where beautiful forms and colours 
are blended in happy nuptials over all the verdant earth, and 
earth and sky embrace in tender harmonies of tint; and such a 
scene of soft luxurious beauty—answering as to a mute appeal— 
we ca.l it ‘lovely.’ Joy laughs in our faces when we. catch the 
bright sparkle of streams and dewdrops, the twinkle of leaves, 
the dance of sprays and grasses; and we call a landscape 
animated thus with movement and with colour ‘smiling and 
cheerful.’ Peace breathes from many a calm hill-side and rural 
solitude, and from all the horizon round when day begins to 
die, and the winds are hushed, and all things settle to repose— 
and so of such a scene we say it is ‘ peaceful,’ and that ‘nature 
sleeps.’ Sorrow finds its apt reflection in many a dreary prospect, 
in weeping clouds and wailing winds, in shadows falling deep 
and dark, in black depths of water,—and we say the scene is 
‘sad’ and ‘melancholy.’ The likeness of our human life we 


find in the jocund youth of spring and its gay renewing of the 


earth, in the maturity of summer and the decay of autumn. 
Mutability is urged upon us by the changeful influences and 
passing aspects of every natural scene. And Death is no less 
significantly enacted, when light dies,—and the wave, and the 
tree, and the flower, and when all things perish in the using ! 

It is not necessary to be a poet to approach the poetic side of 
Nature. Many to whom expression is denied are keenly alive 
to poetic influences; and many more have deep delight in the 
scenes of nature, quite unconscious that it is the poetic aspect 
which enthralls them. They possess a dim sense of communion 
with nature; they feel that she responds to their vague long- 
ings and heart-yearnings ; or they feel that they respond to her 
—as if beholding a varied and gorgeous spectacle, kindling now 
this, now that emotion, drawing out all their sympathies; and 
they know not that all the while nature is showing them their 
own heart, as in a ‘ glass darkly.’ 

We must account its poetic aspect the most refined and 
exquisite source of pleasure in beholding natural scenery. It 
enlarges and dignifies the personality of a man, when he finds 
himself thus at one with Nature; thinking her thoughts; his 
breast thrilling with the sense of mystery and grandeur, as he 
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contemplates the abysses, aud the awful heights of her mightiest 
forms ; or melting, as he surveys her scenes of lavish beauty ; 
pensive to her mood of sadness; rejoicing when she spreads 
before him her festal gaieties. And if he should forget Who it is 
that veils Himself behind nature, Who it is that has adapted to 
each other the outward and the inward world, and has bestowed 
upon them but one speech and language, even to the ends of the 
earth, he may easily fall into the error of the Pantheist, and 
dream that one soul animates both himself and the world. 

The Morat aspect of landscape is connected on the one hand 
closely with the Utilitarian; as when a scene presents itself in 
its relation to the well-being and happiness of its inhabitants ; 
and benevolence kindles at the sight of prosperous and fertile 
tracts, studded with happy homes, and yielding every innocent 
delight ; and when at such a spectacle the heart blesses the 
Parent of Good, who has appointed the times of man in pleasant 
places. And it isa moral pleasure too, when Nature is seen 
submitting to culture, subduing her wildness to the hand of 
man, and rendering service and companionship. It was a moral 
drawn from landscape, when the charming shores of Como 
suggested to Dr. Arnold reflections upon the social condition of 
southern as compared with northern regions; and he thanked 
God for allowing him to gaze once and again upon that exquisite 
loveliness for solace and delight, yet not to enervate him for the 
noble work and duty of his life. 

But it is also with the poetic side of Nature that the moral is 
intimately associated. Poetic emotions should educate the heart 
as well as delight the fancy. They are in themselves ennobling 
and purifying; they purge the spirit from gross and sordid 
desires, and shame it of its petty vexations in presence of 
that calm sublimity and ordered beauty. Nor are more direct 
lessons wanting. Power and Beauty, Joy and Peace should be 
translated into their spiritual equivalents, and not dwelt upon 
for the sake only of the pleasurable emotion. Power, whose 
highest representative is not to be found either in the majestic 
repose of mountains or the fury of the elements, but in moral 
energy, and the firmness of self-reliance ; Beauty, to whose true 
significance those are blind who rejoice only in the bauteouse 
outward show, and see not the symbol of an eternal loveliness 
and truth; Joy and Peace, the spiritual depths of which the 
fairest and the brightest scenes of nature reflect but faintly. 

In reading thus the symbolism of the world a genuine source 
of pleasure is discovered befitting the dignity of a moral being, 
who is placed by a paternal hand in a theatre of existence where 
he is called upon not only to act and to suffer, pes also to 
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recreate himself with the glorious spectacle of material beauty ; 
and in beholding which his pleasure culminates in the thought 
that all these things have been so disposed and presented before 
him by Divine intention, and to image forth the Divine Artificer. 
For those mightiest instances of physical force, in magnitude or 
momentum, at which he stands transfixed in conscious impotence 
of adequate appreciation, are but the shadows of an immeasur- 
able almightiness ; and all the lavishness of beauty spread around 
is but a painted picture of an inimitable loveliness; and the joy 
in which earth often seems to revel, and the peace which some- 
times descends so calmly on her brow, are but tokens of an 
. Infinite blessedness. 

Nor may we reckon the import to be less Divine, of all that 
seems dark and mournful in nature’s landscapes. The mournful, 
we know too well, rightly reflects a sorrow which revelation more 
emphatically declares can even afflict the heart of God; while 
there is also a Divine lesson in the fact that all the marks and 
signs of woe are essentially transient. They are but clouds 
that dissipate, shadows that fleet away, winds that wail and 
cease, storms that break and disperse, decays that dare succeeded 
by renewed vigour, deaths that make room for life! They 
speak to us indeed of a mystery of evil; but they speak of a 
thing which while it soils and stains is not permitted to destroy ; 
they remind us constantly of its inevitable griefs and mischiefs, 
but they predict the time when creation shall be delivered from 
it and them together. 

Any one under the habitual influence of religious feeling 
surrendering himself to the impressions of natural scenery will 
not only find its beauty and grandeur wonderfully heightened, 
but his own soul calmed and elevated. The quiet hours of a 
Sunday spent among the more imposing spectacles of nature— 
on the ledge of some Alpine rock, or on some solitary ocean 
shore, are often very memorable; as the records of many good 
men show. And at such times the inspired aspirations of the 
Psalms and other of the poetic and emotional portions of Holy 
Scripture touch the heart with unusual force and beauty. 
Ascriptions of praise, and adoration of the Divine perfections seem 
as if uttered in the very presence of the Divine Majesty, when 
in immediate contact with His mighty works. He ‘setteth 
‘fast the mountains.’ ‘The strength of the hills is His also; 
‘the sea is His, and He made it.’ ‘The valleys also are covered 
‘over with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing,’—are words 
clothed with unwonted power, when the hills are there before us 
visibly to testify of the strength that is in them; and the valley 
and plain of the perfection of their beauty; and the sea of its 
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vastness, lifting up their several voices m unison with our 
own. 

A very familiar quotation, ‘God made the country, but man 
‘made the town’ is so pertinent to this portion of our subject 
that we cannot refrain from noticing it. It geuerally meets 
with vehement repudiation, inasmuch as man being the noblest 
work of God, and owing his faculties to Him, the exercise of 
those faculties in building and beautifying a town is indirectly a 
Divine work also. And we are far from denying that in man’s 
works we are to recognise what God taught him to do. Yet 
for purity of moral influence can they be compared with those 
where God alone has been the architect? Is there not a fatal 
propensity in man to spoil, to taint what his fingers touch? Do 
we not read through all his works mistake, perversion, nay, 
prostitution of his Divine gifts? And must there not therefore 
be danger to the moral sense if it be shut up among the 
diversified objects of man’s device, imprisoned among the 
creations of his brain, solicited at every turn by the allurements 
of his raree-show ? 

Of all fair works of man Venice is the fairest. Yet though 
fully sensible to her unequalled charms may we not feel when 
pacing her gay piazzas as if the oft-quoted phrase might be 
rendered in yet stronger terms, and that if ‘God built the Alps, 
‘the devil built Venice’? In no place on earth, perhaps, is man’s 
work so beautiful, and yet so exclusive; asif especially inspired 
of the Evil One to become a man’s paradise secure against all 
rebuke or warning from the divine countenance of Nature. 
Separated by the sea from all the sweet influences of ordinary 
landscape, Venice knows but herself, reflected in the rippling 
water; while even the sea is banished from her view as a 
solemn and subduing spectacle, hidden as it is (to her great 
content) by a belt of islands, and these, not soft with foliage, but 
glittering with walls and towers, and so still herself! No stretch 
of field or grove affords to the Venetian the odour of green 
earth, but he floats on his canals,—not wanting in odours of their 
own,—among endless palaces, churches, and meaner buildings ; 
or he sits among the crowded benches and tables of the great 
piazza, where the marble pavement is nightly filled by thousands 
of congenial ice and coffee drinkers. The very churches are 
dedicated less to God or the saints than to painters or sculp- 
tors, and they might be more fitly named after 8. Tiziano or S. 
Veronese, than S. Paulo or S. Sebastiano. 

The sky is the only outlet upon grander sights than man can 
rear ; and when the glare of gas begins, and the bands strike 
up at every corner, the stars have a poor chance for their dim 
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twinkling in the patch of misty dark. Not till the comet—the 
‘Stella Cometa,’ of 1858, flared overhead like a portent of doom 
or a veritable message from the Infinite, could a Venetian eye 
be tempted higher than his rich facades of Palladian architecture. 
Great Nature sits apart from Venice, and offers no lessons from 
her open book. Compare this life of walls and pavements with 
that of the solitary peasant of the Tyrol, and we cannot but 
believe that the latter is surrounded by influences more whole- 
some both for soul and body; that the glorious things which 
God has made must have a moral bearing upon the life of the 
dweller in the mountain, very different from that which the 
most ingenious or gorgeous specimens of human handiwork can 
exercise upon the heart of the Venetian citizen. And fact 
justifies the surmise. The Tyrol is the most moral country in 
Europe, while Venice has had a reputation of quite another 
sort. 

We have discussed the various sources of the pleasure derived 
from landscape scenery, and if the Utilitarian, the Scientific, 
the Artistic, the Historic, Poetic, and Moral, comprehend the 
grounds of that pleasure, it is yet instructive to observe how 
much they intermingle, or overlap each other. The utilitarian 
and scientific have points of contact. The artistic-is seldom 
dissociated from the historic; and with the poetic it is inextri- 
cably blended, all art being essentially of the nature of poetry ; 
again, the historical aspect of a landscape is also the poetical ; 
and further, the highest order of poetic feeling requires an 
elevated moral consciousness. 

The pleasure, therefore, derived from landscape is very 
complex, and not easily analyzed. We experience a sweet 
delight, and that is sufficient for the hour, without asking why. 
And yet the sensation of pleasure may be enhanced and enriched 
by separating and recognising its particular components. At 
any rate, the impression will thus become at once more intelligent 
and lasting. 

Again, the analysis we have been pursuing explains why so 
many different kinds of scenery are pleasing ; the great variety 
of taste in landscape ; and the causes of particular preferences 
in our own times. A tame landscape may be singularly rich in 
utilitarian, or historic interest ; or a small corner of it exquisite 
in artistic combinations; while that which is intrinsically 
gloomy, bleak, and bare, may possess high poetic claims. And 
varieties of taste will undoubtedly be ruled by temperament and 
habit, so that those whose sympathies tend more towards the 
artistic, or poetic, will appreciate what the practical man can see 
nothing in; as the scientific mind will find interest in what 
neither can enjoy ; while the man of high moral perceptions, 
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with larger scope than any, finds ‘sermons in stones, books in 
the ruuning brooks, and good in everything.’ 

We would now only urge for a moment in conclusion the 
advantage and delight arising from cultivating the pure sources 
of pleasure we have been reviewing. To behold the open face 
of Nature is a pleasure which never satiates. It is exhilarating 
but never exciting. Or if the more majestic scenes excite, a 
recurrence to the simple and near prospects is immediately 
restoring. Mr. Ruskin has well remarked that the way to give 
keener edge to our enjoyment of scenery, is not to be always 
seeking the highest and grandest examples, and passing from 
one maguificence to another, but to bring ourselves to appreciate 
and enjoy the humbler and simpler specimens. These are within 
almost every one’s reach ; for if our manufacturing industry too 
often requires to surround itself with a wilderness of its own 
débris, yet our manufacturing skill on the other hand has con- 
trived the means of conveying the imprisoned multitudes 
abroad, and of showing them green fields, bright skies, and 
streams. This opportunity, and the growing desire to embrace 
it, seem destined to be the restorative and compensating means 
which modern life offers for its own diseases and deprivations. 
There is something ineffably calming and supporting in the 
bosom of Nature, and those who seek her rightly, lay down 
many a burden. In her calm realm is no competition, no hurry, 
no strife of passion; but everything lives and grows, and passes 
through its ordered phases to its end; doing its work, and 
beautiful in doing it. 

But it will add greatly at all times to our intelligent enjoy- 
ment to be able to look on the scenery of nature with every 
variety of insight, to be able to sharpen our vision by kuow- 
ledge, and to detect all the interest that lurks in every land- 
scape. How much dves not one man actually see more than 
another, because he knows what to look for, and knows also all 
its significance? In this respect ‘wheue’er we take our walks 
abroad’ some acquaintance with the scientific, the artistic, or 
the historical aspect of things will wonderfully augment our 
powers, alike of observation and enjoyment, and will preserve us 
from the mere vulgarity of admiring only something that looks 
pretty ; ignorant why, wherefore, to what end, and what other 
elements of higher virtue it may contain. 

And if desirable to be comprehensive and instructed in our 
tastes, not less so is it to be elevated and refined in them ; to be 
sensible somewhat to the poetic and moral significance of this 
varied world ; to be open to its nobler impressions ; to have the 
ear sensitive to its softer voices, to the subdued tones of its most 
eloquent speech; to appreciate its solemn far-reaching pro- 
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phecies; to respond to its inner and almost sorrowful appeals, 
the groanings of a fair but burdened creation : to be elevated in 
fine into community of spirit with nature. Thus may we find 
that we have risen to a higher communion still! In any degree 
in-which we shall be able to imbue ourselves with the beauty 
and expressiveness of fair landscape we shall discover that it 
tends, as Bacon said of philosophy, ‘no less to the glory of 
‘God than to the relief of man’s estate.’ 


Arr. VI.—Herbert Spencer. 
(1) First Principles. By Herpert Spencer. (Second Edition.) 
(2) Principles of Biology. By Herpert Spencer. 


(3) Principles of Psychology. By Herpert Spencer. (Second 
Edition.) 


In the appearance of the new edition of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
‘Principles of Psychology ’ our readers will recognise the com- 
pletion of another instalment of the great work which that 
author has undertaken. And it has justly been an occasion of 
great jubilation to his many ardent admirers, In the first 
place, a comparison of the present work with the one published 
some years ago that forms its basis, shows that the author has 
made great intellectual advance during the intervening period ; 
and, secondly, so large a portion of his projected work has now 
been given to the public, that those volumes which have already 
appeared can no longer be treated as isolated publications, but 
must be looked upon as component parts of a great whole, and 
‘must be criticised as such. The scheme of writing a consecu- 
tive series of treatises on the various realms of philosophy is 
shown to have been no visionary one based on an over-estimate 
of the writer’s powers, but is already far advanced towards 
complete realization. And these facts should be taken to 
heart by those who are unprepared to admit the soundness of 
Mr. Spencer’s arguments or the truth of his conclusions. The 
comparative rarity of hostile scientific criticism upon the parts 
of the series already published will be claimed by his admirers 
as a proof that scientific men view these portions of his system 
with approval; and in proportion as the work approaches its 
completion so will the difficulty increase of obtaining a patient 


hearing for strictures on the principles or the details of the 
earlier volumes. 
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Every one acquainted with Mr. Spencer’s writings will admit 
that to be effectively criticised they must be criticised in detail 
and by specialists. So wide and varied is Mr. Spencer’s acquaint- 
ance with the facts of science, and so extensive is the field of view 
in his philosophical works, that he is more than a match for any 
criticism that is diffuse and general. The reader feels that the 
critic is in all probability less learned than the author, as he 
certainly will be less ingenious and suggestive, and thus the 
influence of the author is rather strengthened than otherwise 
by the contrast. And it would be very difficult for anyone 
in attacking the general principles of the system to rival the 
scientific tone in which Mr. Spencer treats all of which he 
speaks. There is a wonderful charm in the general aspect of 
his system. From the most elementary principles of science, 
—the simplest conceptions of matter, motion, and force—are to 
be deduced the general laws of cosmical change. These are in 
turn to yield the general laws of biological development. 
From these are to be deduced the laws of mind, and in this 
way we are to be led along a great deductive process that is to 
give us at last the laws of social life and morality. In all 
these subjects he claims most justly that the philosopher need 
not consider that he must grapple with all the detail of the 
subject, but that his work is done when he has established all 
the more important general principles ; and yet he shows from 
time to time that he can explain by his methods various com- 
paratively unimportant details whose significance we had never 
before noticed. Even the very air with which he bows out 
Ontology, with the polite assurance that all its claims shall be 
respected, provided it does not make any, has something inex- 
pressibly scientific about it. To contend successfully against a 
writer whose treatment of his subject is so fascinating there is 
only one way; each statement must be subjected to rigorous 
examination by some one who has made the portion of science 
to which it refers his especial study. 

And yet it would be presumptuous to expect that even such 
a scrutiny at the hands of specialists will lay bare all errors. 
For the plan whereby the at of each portion of the investiga- 
tion form the axioms of thenext affords peculiar facilities for being 
illogical without detection. No doubt it is a highly scientific 
plan, and indeed the only plan by which we can make progress 
in such investigations; but it is none the less true that it gives 
to the writer many opportunities of deceiving himself and others 
as to the rigorousness of the deduction. It is hard, for instance, 
for a physiologist to tell whether « proposition quoted from 
‘First Principles’ is used in quite the same sense that it bore 
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there, and the psychologist finds the same difficulty with regard 
to propositions presented as resting on physiological con- 
siderations. No doubt this has done much to hinder specialists 
from meddling with Mr. Spencer’s works. It has seemed to 
them that they could be criticised satisfactorily by no one but a 
man thoroughly conversant with all branches of science, and 
without considering the hopelessness of the attempt to find a 
man who would combine the thoroughness of the specialist, 
with the breadth of knowledge of a man like Mr. Spencer, they 
have abstained from doing that part of the work of criticism of 
which they were certainly capable. 
It will occur to many that this excuse will not apply to the 
case of mathematicians and physicists. For them, as they deal 
with the most fundamental properties of matter, force, and 
motion, which are considered first of all by Mr. Spencer, there 
could be no reference to previously obtained results, and therefore 
nothing which they must accept without being able to test fully 
the demonstration on which it rested. Alas! this is by no 
means the case. For, even in the early parts, those which treat 
of the phenomena of physics, the most elementary form of the 
knowable, the mathematical reader finds himself expected to 
submit to a kind of dictation to which he is by no means 
accustomed. Mr. Spencer does not forget that he is a meta- 
physician, and though he honours physics so highly, he claims 
his right to bully the poor physicist as other metaphysicians do, 
pronouncing all his most cherished ideas illegitimate concepts, 
and all his most familiar processes inconceivable. Nay, he 
makes more than a moderate use of this the metaphysician’s 
rivilege. Most are content with branding with the stigma of 
inconceivability all alternatives but the one that suits their 
theories. Mr. Spencer delights to pronounce all alternatives 
alike inconceivable. During a great part of his chapter on 
Ultimate Scientific Ideas this process is going on,—a proposition 
is shown to be a necessity from the laws of the mind, and then 
it is shown to be just as impossible to be thought as any of its 
rivals. The reader feels like Sancho Panza in the hands of his 
physician ; he may be willing to accept whatever ultimate truth - 
the author will allow him, and yet he is left unsatisfied, for no 
sooner is a proposition set before him as that which he must 
accept, than it is at once dragged from his hungering gaze as 
utterly inconceivable. Nor must it be thought that Mr. Spencer 
contents himself with raising a few such difficulties, or that he is 
merely copying Kant’s ‘Antinomies of Pure Reason.’ With 
Mr. Spencer this has degenerated into an ordinary process, 
through which every conception, that he would class as ultimate, 
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must pass. He is not content with less than showing that all 
our fundamental conceptions are inconceivable. 

Fortunately, such conclusions need not trouble mathema- 
ticians much. Being pronounced ‘inconceivable,’ is of about 
as much consequence to a proposition, as having his words 
‘taken down’ is to a member of the House of Commons. And 
if philosophers like Mr. Spencer derive pleasurable sensations 
from pronouncing with a kind of papal infallibility what pro- 

sitions are conceivable and what are not, then let them do so. 

t will be safer for them to confine themselves to purely meta- 
physical questions ; but if they desire to trench on the domain of 
physics, let them make haste to do so while the questions are still 
in abeyance. So soon as we have experimental grounds for ac- 
cepting a proposition, we shall accept it ; and in spite of its alleged 
inconceivability we shall manage to conceive it as well as we 
can conceive anything else. With some of the ‘ inconceivables’ 
this has already been done. Such as refer to the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter, &c., are likely to remain longer unchallenged, 
because we have no experimental knowledge of the subject, and 
it must be long before we get any. Indeed, we shall in all 
probability never get such as will satisfy the metaphysician ; 
and that not because there are limits to our powers of ascertain- 
ing the facts of Nature, but because he has no clear idea of what 
it is that he seeks, and will thus reject any solution, that the 
physicist may offer him, on the ground that it does not corre- 
spond to the description of that for which he is looking. And 
if, while we cannot decide these questions, Mr. Spencer pleases 
to relegate to his Index Expurgatorius of ‘ Inconceivables’ rival 
propositions, between which he cannot choose, we are content 
to let him do so. They are in good company. 

If this were all that physicists had to complain of at the hands 
of Mr. Spencer, they would have no claim to be pitied. But it 
must be a painful task to any physicist to read the chapter on 
Ultimate Scientific Ideas. The questions discussed therein are 
in many cases of the type of the world-renowned Chimera 
bombinans in vacuo, and in respect of relevancy and cogency 
the arguments used in the discussions thereon must have been 
similar to some of those used by Mr. Spencer.* But this is not 
the worst. His criticisms are often the result of error as well 
as of wasted ingenuity on his part. Take his treatment of 
Motion. He is exercised in mind about the transfer of motion. 
How does it take place? ‘The striking body has not trans- 
‘ferred a thing to the body struck, and’ (here he comes down 
with one of his Papal utterances) ‘it is equally out of the 


* ‘First Principles,’ p. 50. On the Indivisibility of Matter. 
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question to say that it has ‘transferred an attribute.’ So far as 
he is dealing with absolute conceivability we do not care to ques- 
tion his results—they are devoid alike of meaning and interest 
to us. But he proceeds to touch on a question of relative con- 
ceivability, and, in so doing, lays himself open to a refutation 
based on his own’ statements. He says that it is far more in- 
conceivable that a body should be brought to rest than that its 
motion should merely be diminished. 


‘It is quite possible to think of its motion as diminishing insensibly 
until it becomes infinitesimal, and many will think equally possible 
to pass in thought from infinitesimal velocity to no velocity. But this 
is an error.’* 


Now, it must be observed that he has before stated that all 
motion is relative motion, and all rest relative rest. Two engines 
proceeding along the same line of railway (supposed straight) 
at the same rate of twenty miles per hour, are in relative rest. 
One that is moving along it at the rate of twenty-five miles per 
hour has a velocity relative to the others of five miles per hour. 
He says that it is quite possible to imagine this reduced to four 
miles per hour, but not to zero; in other words, that it is quite 
possible to imagine its velocity relative to the surrounding 
country reduced from twenty-five miles per hour to twenty-four 
miles per hour, but not to twenty miles per hour. This is 
absurd, and Mr. Spencer would be the first to say so. But if so 
he must admit the absurdity of the proposition he has just laid 
down. He asserts that it is possible to imagine motion (by which 
he must mean relative motion) diminishing, but not becoming 
zero; while here we have a case of motion of five miles an hour 
diminishing to zero, which is just as conceivable as—for it is 
identical with—a case of motion of twenty-five miles per hour 
diminishing to one of twenty miles per hour. 

We commend to the special consideration of our readers the 
example we have just given of Mr. Spencer’s arguments, for it 
illustrates the error that underlies the half of his false notions 
of physics. And as we shall have to recur to this again, we 
will here meet an objection which doubtless many will make to 
our criticism. They will say, ‘ You have mistaken his meaning. 
‘ His position is that the form of the statement ‘ Motion passes 
‘into no motion or rest,’’ renders us incapable of following it in 
‘thought. He does not mean that all statements of the same 
‘actual process will be alike inconceivable, but only such as 
‘represent it as a passage from some to no velocity.’ This is a 
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very reasonable defence; and, for our part, we should not bein 
the least unwilling that all statements, in the predicates of which 
the word ‘nothing’ occurred, should be ruled illegitimate. That 
it would be found to be a perfectly useless restriction we believe, 
but it would be harmless. But it must be kept in mind that 
this objection to the form of the proposition has no reference to 
the process described. It by no means follows, as we have seen, 
that, because a proposition can be stated in this objectionable 
form, it can be stated in none other—nor does it follow that if 
a proposition can be reduced to this form, the process it describes 
is more or less possible than if this were not the case. Now 
Mr. Spencer makes, we shall find, the stupendous mistake of 
confounding the wnacceptability of a proposition so stated with 
the objective impossibility of the process described. When he 
comes to speak of the indestructibility of matter, motion, and 
force, he asserts that we can arrive at these latest conclusions of 
science by purely d priori reasoning, apart from all experimental 
evidence ; and the sole ground for this astounding statement is 
that the alternatives to each of them can be stated in the above 
illegitimate form. 

Before leaving this chapter on Ultimate Scientific Ideas, we 
must notice a paragraph which, we confess, puzzles us alike by 
the statements it contains, and the mental conceptions in the 
writer that it reveals. He says :— 


‘Again, light, heat, gravitation, and all central forces vary in- 
versely as the squares of the distances; and physicists in their 
investigations assume that the units of matter act upon each other 
according to the same law, an assumption which, indeed, they are 
obliged to make, since this law is not simply an empirical one, but one 
deducible mathematically from the relations of space, one of which the 
negation is inconceivable,’* 


Whence does he get this? This is a wisdom far higher than 
that possessed by the discoverer of the great law of attraction, 
who was led to consider it from no cogitations on the relations 
of space, but from observations of the movements of the planets ; 
and who was so far from rising to that clearness of view of the 
truth of his great discovery, which is expressed by the phrase, 
‘its negation is inconceivable,’ that he actually abandoned it 
for a time, because (through an error in his estimate of the 
earth’s diameter) it did not seem fully to account for the 
motion of the moon. Nor has this deep knowledge been 
since revealed to men of science. Witness Professor Tait, who 
in 1869 writes :— 


* «First Principles,’ p. 60. The italics are our own. 
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‘Natural philosophy is an experimental, and not an intuitive 
science. No @ priori reasoning can conduct us demonstratively to a 
single physical truth.’ 


Nor is it only that mathematicians are ignorant of this new 
scientific principle that it is an immediate deduction from the 
relations of space that matter should act on matter according 
to the Newtonian law, and no other. Not only are they ignorant 
of it, but they would immediately deny its truth were it pro- 

unded to them. We know but little of the laws of cohesion, 
but that little enables us to pronounce unhesitatingly that they 
do not follow the Newtonian law. One of the best proofs of 
this is given by Mr. Spencer himself, immediately after the 
passage we have just quoted. He points out that, if this were 
the only law, the attractions and repulsions between the particles 
of a body (which are, of course, in equilibrium) would be 
equally in equilibrium if the dimensions of the body were 
reduced in any proportion, since each force would be increased 
in one and the same ratio. Thus bodies would offer no resist- 
ance to compression. <A better reductio ad absurdum of the 
proposition could not be desired. Will it be credited that 
Mr. Spencer still adheres to the proposition that he thus so 
triumphantly disproves? Yet such is the case; nay, he 
appears to relish the dilemma to which he has arrived, and 
remarks :— 


‘Thus we are obliged to say that these antagonistic forces do not 
both vary inversely as the squares of the distances, which is unthink- 
able ; or else that matter does not possess that attribute of resistance 
by which alone we distinguish it from empty space, which is 
absurd.’ 


We confess that we are at a loss to understand his state of 
mind. Does he suppose that mathematicians would devote 
their lives to working out questions concerning the laws of 
nature, if there were such a blank contradiction staring them 
in the face, and necessarily rendering untrustworthy afl their 
reasonings? Does he imagine that we could tolerate such an 
anomaly as the existence of a valid proof that all actions 
between particles follow the Newtonian law, when instances, such 
as the oue he gives, conclusively prove that they do not do so ?P 
Does he think that a man like Professor Clerk Maxwell would 
enter into laborious investigations as to the laws of the repul- 
sion between particles of a gas, when he could evolve from his 
inner consciousness that they vary according to the Newtonian 
law? And what does he make of the conclusion arrived at by 
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that eminent physicist, viz., that they repel one another with a 
force varying as the inverse fifth power (and not the inverse 
square) of the distance? When mathematicians find two appa- 
rently valid proofs leading to contradictory conclusions, they 
unhesitatingly say that, either in premisses or in processes, one or 
both must be false, and they set to work to try over the ground 
again to find out their mistake. But what is an occasion of 
humiliation to one who understands what proof means, and 
knows that, as a contradiction in Nature is impossible, so must 
it be an impossibility that valid proofs from true premisses 
should lead to contradictory conclusions, is an occasion of self- 
gratulation to Mr. Spencer. He reminds us of those would-be 
saints who are said to look on their occasional lapses as chastise- 
ments sent them by Heaven to temper their purity, and keep 
them from overweening confidence. He sees in the contradic- 
tion no intimation that he has either compelled reason to work 
on false data, or drawn unwarranted inferences from imperfectly 
appreciated truths; but would seem to pride himself on thus 
having shown that ‘force, space, and time pass all under- 
standing.’ It is not the many incorrect statements in the 
passage quoted that we consider so destructive of his title to be a 
philosopher. These, at most, prove ignorance of fact. But it 
is his astounding ignorance of the nature and the meaning of 
proof. Can we trust to such a man to guide us through all the 
intricacies of natural phenomena? Can we credit the loudly- 
trumpeted success of his attempts to unify all knowledge, when 
his mind is such that he shrinks not from declaring that the 
negation of a certain proposition is inconceivable, though he is 
conscious that it is contradicted not only by every experiment, 
but even by every experience ? 

One result to which this mélange of absurdities and contradic- 
tions is intended to lead is that Ontology is too slippery ground 
for human reason to stand on. We willingly grant that Mr. 
Spencer has given great apparent probability to this view, and 
pass on to the second part of ‘ First Principles,’ which deals 
with the Knowable. As this consists primarily of the mani- 
festations of Force, Matter, and Motion, we may fairly claim 
that Mr. Spencer should possess correct ideas of these, and 
especially of those great generalizations which make our ideas 
of them contrast so strikingly with those of past ages. And he 
claims to be so treated. He says, in conclusion :— 


‘ Let no one suppose that any such implied degree of trustworthiness 
is alleged of the various minor propositions brought in illustration of 
the general argument. Such an assumption would be so manifestly 
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absurd that it seems scarcely needful to disclaim it. But the truth 
of the doctrine as a whole is unaffected by errors in the detail of its 
presentation. Jf it can be shown that the persistence of force is not a 
datum of consciousness ; or if it can be shown that the several laws of 
Sorce above specified are not corollaries from it ; or if it can be shown 
that, given these laws the redistribution of matter and motion does 
not proceed as described; then, indeed, it will be shown that the 
theory of evolution has not the high warrant claimed for it.’* 


The challenge contained in this passage we are prepared to 
accept. We shall show that the Persistence of Force (one of 
the great generalizations referred to above) is not a datum of 
consciousness, but merely a law arrived at by induction from 
complicated experimental data—assuming, of course, that that 
somewhat vague phrase refers to an exact and quantitative law, 
as he many times asserts that it does. We are further prepared 
to show that his attempts to prove it to be a datum of conscious- 
ness not only leave him self-convicted of having confused notions 
of the very principle about which he is speaking, but also commit 
him to a logical fallacy so gross, that it is scarcely too much to 
say that any proposition relating to physics, whether true or 
false, could be equally well proved by its aid. And we cannot 
but conclude that with regard to those laws which he pretends 
can be derived therefrom, such as the Instability of the Homo- 
geneous, the Multiplication of Effects, &c., whatever value such 
representations of the general process of change may have, they 
are worthless (save as an interesting exercise in the study of 
curious analogies,) until they have been tested by some one 
who possesses the power of distinguishing merely superficial 
resemblances from those more deeply seated similarities that 
arise from likeness of origin. 

We say that Mr. Spencer’s notions of the great physical 
neralizations, about which he speaks so much, are confused. 
his is the mildest form in which we can state our charge 
against him. Nothing but the narrowness of the limits of 
a review deters us from attempting the more difficult task 
of showing that his notions are absolutely false. As it is, we 
shall cite blunders of his which imply a very imperfect grasp 
of mechanical principles scarcely less important than the one to 
which we have specially referred. But much space would be 
needed to show that Mr. Spencer gives false interpretations to 
these principles, for it is very difficult to ascertain how he does 
interpret them. He is perpetually using phrases in a connec- 
tion which prevents our giving to them their accurate scientific 
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meaning, but in which they are not inappropriate if we give to 
them some looser signification not wholly irreconcilable with 
common usage. A proposition of this kind will be afterwards 
used in a connection which requires some other significations 
to be given to the phrases, these new ones being perhaps by no 
means such as would suit the argument by which the proposition 
was established. And thus he changes about from one signifi- 
cation to another, till it becomes impossible to say with certainty 
what it is that he himself supposes the phrase to connote. But 
while this increases the difficulties of the critic, it is itself a 
fault so grave, that a philosopher who is guilty of it loses half 
his claims to the title. To show that we do not make this charge 
against Mr. Spencer without warrant, we shall take the one 
phrase that he makes the most important of all, viz. the 
Persistence of Force, and show that he uses it in some half- 
dozen different senses, claiming all the while to be speaking of 
one definite principle, and using indiscriminately the results 
obtained with each signification. 

What, then, are the different meanings assigned by him to 
the phrase Persistence of Force? 


I. He formally identifies it, on its first appearance,* with the 
Conservation of Force, which is the old name for the principle 
now known as the Conservation of Energy. This is perhaps the 
most important generalization of modern science. We cannot 
explain it fully here, but to show its nature we may state that 
it amounts to saying that, if we estimate the ‘ work done’ by 
the forces in the universe during any period of time, it will be 
numerically equivalent to the motion, light, heat, &c., produced, 
each being supposed to be estimated in a way peculiar to itself. 
For instance, motion is estimated by the mass multiplied by the 
square of the velocity expressed in certain units. It will be 
seen that the relation in question is an exact quantitative one 
of a very complex character. 


II. In the same chaptert he says that, ‘to assert that action 
‘and reaction are equal and opposite is to assert that force is 
‘persistent.’ He thus identifies Persistence of Force with, or rather 
includes it in, the well-known Third Law of Motion; indeed he 
must recognise that he is doing so, for he speaks of it as assumed in 
the abstract principle with which the reasonings of terrestrial and 
celestial physics set out—enigmatical words, which can scarcely 
have any other meaning than that suggested. Now this Third 
Law of Motion is by no means equivalent to the Conservation of 

* First Principles,’ p. 185. + Ibid. p. 188. 
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Force, as may be at once seen from its having no reference to those 
other manifestations of force which must be included in our 
estimate, if we would have that principle hold good. Indeed 
it is only a small portion of the more general principle that 
can be deduced from it, and then only by the aid of the other 
Laws of Motion, and sundry assumptions about matter.* 


III. Again, he states that the Continuity of Motion (a phrase 
which is used by him to denote the indestructibility of motion), 
is known to us only in terms of force, and rests therefore on the 
Persistence of Force.t ‘That a certain manifestation of force 
‘ remains for ever undiminished is the ultimate content of the 
‘ thought.’ He gives two instances, which show that he includes 
under this ‘ manifestation of force’ those actions of the body by 
means of which it makes known to us its presence and position 
through the medium of our senses. Thus Persistence of Force 
is now taken to mean the persistence of those properties by 
which a body makes itself known to us, and leads us to identify 
it with some body known to us in past time. The confusion of 
thought here is obvious. The evidence that leads to identifica- 
tion, or that enables us to fix the position of the body at the 
moment (and thus informs us of the motion), is, of course, as all 
sensations must be, a product of Force. It is, however, a 
mistake to connect it in any way—even in thought—with the 
force that originally caused, or that still modifies, the motion 
of the body, and it is also difficult to see how the Persistence 
of Force can be made to apply to both. 


IV. A fourth use of the phrase Persistence of Force may 
throw a little light on the last one. In the chapter devoted to 
the special consideration thereof, he takes it as meaning that 
the gravitation of two bodies towards one another at given 
distances does not vary so long as the bodies remain the same.t{ 
As this is one of the conditions necessary for the Conservation 
of Energy, it may be allowed to pass muster. We suspect that 
it was this conception of the persistence of force that led him 
to use the phrase in connection with the evidence that a body 


* It is true that in one place in Newton’s ‘ Principia’ the terms Action 
and Reaction have special meanings assigned to them which render the 
statement of their equality contained in the Third Law of Motion a partial 
enunciation of the Conservation of Energy; but this enunciation is so 
far from ae complete that it does not cover more than can be deduced 
from the Third Law of Motion, as indicated above. 

+ ‘First Principles,’ p. 182. 

} Ibid. p. 188, 
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gives us of its existence in a certain place. This evidence must 
come from some action of the body on us, and following the 
analogy of the permanence of gravitating power, he has taken 
the persistence of force to mean the permanence of all the 
capacities for acting on other bodies that each body possesses, 
including those of affecting sight and exercising attraction. 
He may take the phrase Persistence of Force to mean this if he 
pleases, for the phrase is his own. But in that case he should 
not have identified it in the first place with Conservation of 
Energy, and in the second place with ‘action and reaction are 
‘ equal and opposite,’ which are far from being identical with it. 
On the one hand, they connote certain relations that it does not, 
and on the other, it connotes immensely more than they do. 
It is remarkable, too, that he should use the phrase persistence 
in the case of these capacities of acting on our senses ; since they 
depend largely on the position of the body in relation to other 
bodies, such as the sun, and vary with alterations in the surface 
and shape of the body; while he is perpetually pointing out 
that our warrant for using the term with reference to the 
gravitating power of a substance is, that it is independent of 
such changes or circumstances. 


V. A little later he says :— 


‘Hence the force of which we assert persistence is that absolute 
force of which we are indefinitely conscious as the necessary correlate 
of the force we know. Thus, by the persistence of force, we really 
mean the persistence of some power which transcends our knowledge 
and conception. The manifestations, as occurring either in ourselves 
or outside of us, do not persist, but that which persists is the unknown 
cause of the manifestations.’* 


This is too bad. It is just because these manifestations do 
persist—in other words, that he is willing to use the word 
‘persist’ in a technical sense, and to consider that ‘persistence’ 
is not violated by one manifestation changing into another con- 
nected with it by a definite relation—that he is allowed to use 
such a phrase as Persistence of Force to describe the relation in 
question. Let him, by all means, keep the word ‘persistence’ 
to denote something different from quantitative equivalence of 
certain phenomena estimated in particular ways; but if he will 
do so, let him keep it for Ontology, and not say that it is identical 
with ‘action and re-action are equal and opposite,’ or the Conser- 
vation of Energy, both of which relate to phenomena alone. 


* «First Principles,’ p. 189. The italics are our own. 
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VI. Take, now, the following, also relating to Persistence of 
Force :— 


‘It is not only a datum of science, but it is a datum which even the 
assertion of our nescience involves. Whoever alleges that the in- 
ability to conceive a beginning or end of the universe is a negative 
result of our mental structure, cannot deny that our consciousness of 
the universe as persistent is a positive result of our mental structure. 
And this persistence of the universe is the persistence of that un- 
known cause, power, or force which is manifested te us through 
all phenomena.’* 


This clearly shows that the persistence of force is here taken to 
mean only the negation of the proposition that the universe can 
spring from, or pass into, nothing. Will it be believed that on 
the very next page to the one on which this passage occurs 
Mr. Spencer writes : — 


‘Every antecedent mode of the unknowable must have an invari- 
able connection, quantitative and qualitative, with that mode of the 
unknowable which we call its consequent. For, to say otherwise, is 
to deny the persistence of force.’ 


Here is a specimen of reasoning! On one page he assures us 
that the persistence of force signifies merely that it is incon- 
ceivable that the world should spring out of, or pass into, 
nothing! Suppose the principle, thus understood, granted him. 
Immediately it ussumes another shape. Some other significa- 
tion (we scarcely know what) which, we suppose, the words will 
bear, is given to them, and out of the vague and general propo- 
sition which was granted him pour forth propositions of the 
most exact and definite kind, of which the one last quoted is but 
asample. Never did a juggler’s inexhaustible hat stand him 
in better stead. And the effect of such writing upon thoughtful 
readers is, after the first surprise, much the same as that of the 
prestidigitateur’s feats upon his audience. They may admire 
the skill with which he conceals the modus operandi of the trick, 
but whether they trouble themselves to detect it or not, they 
feel none the less certain that the countless articles that pour 
from it were not in the hat when they gave it to him. 

We will not continue our list of the different senses in which 
he uses Persistence of Force, though we have by no means ex- 
hausted our catalogue. Nor will we dwell on the rich profusion 
of dynamical and other principles that spring as corollaries from 
this wondrously fertile principle. And yet we are sorely tempted 


* ‘First Principles,’ p. 191. The italics are Mr. Spencer’s. 
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to do so, for surely we ought to do honour to a writer who can 
deduce the law that ‘motion takes place along the line of 
‘greatest traction, of least resistance, or their resultant,’ from 
the simple datum that we can conceive neither beginning nor 
end to the universe. But we will content ourselves with two 
quotations on the subject of Persistence of Force. The first 
occurs when he is speaking of it in connection with the kindred 
propositions that relate to Matter and Motion :— 


‘In all three cases the question is one of quantity: does the 
Matter, or Motion, or Force ever diminish in quantity ? Quantitative 
science implies measurement, and measurement implies a unit of 
measure. ’* 


And, again :— 


‘ Deeper than demonstration—deeper even than definite cognition — 
deep as the very nature of mind, is the postulate at which we have 
arrived.’+ 


Is it not inconceivable that so practised a writer as Mr. Spencer 
should have committed himself to two such contradictory state- 
ments?’ To say that a proposition referring to such definite and 
complex ideas as units, measurement, &c., could exist deeper 
even than definite cognition is sheer nonsense. These two state- 
ments alone would suffice to establish our charge. In the one, 
the Persistence of Force is taken ts mean a vague conception 
that ‘something does not become nothing ;’ and in the other it 
is taken to mean that manifestations of Force, if measured in 
special ways, have a definite quantitative equivalence. Could 
any two propositions be more distinct? Yet Mr. Spencer 
confounds them together, and considers that a demonstration of 
the former entitles us to assume the truth of the latter, just 
because the same phrase ‘ Persistence of Force’ can be applied 
to each without manifest absurdity ! 

And now to give a few of the actual blunders that Mr. Spencer 
makes. We shall notice only such as convict the blunderer of 
ignorance of the fundamental laws of motion, matter, and force. 
From mechanics we learn three great generalizations, which are 
as familiar to every one who has studied theoretical dynamics 
as is Grimm’s law to a student of philology. One is the Con- 
servation of Energy, or, rather, that part of it which relates to 
mechanics alone. We have already criticised Mr. Spencer’s 
knowledge of this, so that we shall make no further reference to 


* ‘First Principles,’ p. 186. 
+ Ibid. p. 192. The italics are our own. 
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it here. The other two (the technical names of which are the 

Conservation of Linear and Angular Momentum) tell us that no 

attractions or other mutual actions between the bodies constituting 

a system can produce any effect on the motion of the centre of gravity 

of the system, or on the total amount of rotation about any axis 

through it. Let us see how far these are known to Mr. Spencer. 
In one place he states :— 


‘In mechanical impact the entire momentum of the striking body 
is never communicated to the body struck.’* P 


Not only is the whole of the momentum often communicated, 
but it is very usual to find the striking body communicate more 
momentum that it possesses itself. This is the case whenever 
the striking body rebounds, i.¢., separates from the other in 
possession of a negative momentum. 


Again :— 


‘For any system of bodies exhibiting, like those of the solar system, 
a combination of balanced rhythms, has this peculiarity, that though 
the constituents of the system have relative movements, the system, 
as a whole, has no movement. The centre of gravity of the whole 
remains fixed.’+ 


Now the first of the two principles enunciated above tells us 
that this is not a peculiarity of a system ‘exhibiting a combi- 
‘nation of well-balanced rhythms.’ It is a property utterly 
independent of the internal arrangements of the system. If 
they be not meddled with from without, the most chaotic equally 
with the most evenly balanced systems will have their centres 
of gravity fixed (or moving uniformly in a straight line) ; 
and if they be acted on by forces from without, their centres of 
gravity will move equally in implicit obedience to these external 
forces. 

The following contains an error that is yet more serious, since 
it vitiates Mr. Spencer’s explanation of the Nebular Hypothesis 
relating to the formation of systems of revolving worlds out of 
diffused nebulous matter. We shall here quote from his Essay 
on the Nebular Hypothesis, as the point in question is treated 
there at greater length :— 


‘Bodies dispersed through empty space move in straight lines 
towards their common centre of gravity. So, too, would bodies 
dispersed through a resisting medium provided they were spherical 
or of forms presenting symmetrical faces to their lines of movement. 


* ‘First Principles,’ p. 399. + Ibid. p. 488. 
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But irregular bodies dispersed through a resisting medium, will not 
move in straight lines towards their common centre of gravity. A 
mass which presents an irregular face to its line of movement through 
a resisting medium, must necessarily be deflected from its original 
course by the unequal reactions of the medium on its different sides.’* 


After showing that this will result in spiral motions (not 
necessarily in one direction) of the denser bodies (which he 
terms floccu/i), he continues :— 


‘How, then, can there result a spiral motion common to them all ? 
Very simply. Each flocculus, in describing its spiral course, must 
give motion to the rarer medium in which it is moving. 

‘ Now, the probabilities are infinity to one against all the respective 
motions thus impressed on the rarer exactly balancing each other. 
And if they do not balance each other, the inevitable result must be 
a rotation of the whole mass of the rarer medium in one direction. 
But preponderating momentum in one direction, having caused rota- 
tion of the medium in that direction, the rotating medium must in 
its turn gradually arrest such flocculi as are moving in opposition, 
and impress its own motion upon them; and thus there will ulti- 
mately be formed a rotating medium with suspended flocculi partaking 
of its motion, while they move in converging spirals towards the 
common centre of gravity.’ 


Just mentioning by the way, that the statement in the first 
sentence is utterly unfounded, for bodies disposed in empty space 
will not generally commence to move towards their common centre 
of gravity, nor, indeed, will they all begin to move towards any 
common point, we will come to the main question. Mr. Spencer 
considers that the mutual actions of the Soone and rarer parts 
of this system of gravitating matter would generate a rotation 
of the whole in one direction, even though the system started 
from rest ; for that he assumes it to start from rest is obvious from 
the first part of the quotation. Now we have seen that the 
second of the great mechanical generalizations pronounces defi- 
nitely that no mutual actions can affect the total amount of rota- 
tion about any axis through the centre of gravity of the system. 
If there were no rotation at the beginning, there can be no 
common rotation at any subsequent time; the amount of rota- 
tion (measured in a definite way) in one direction will ever be 
exactly equal to that in the opposite direction, which directly 
contradicts the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Spencer. Nodoubt - 
Mr. Spencer thought himself on quite safe ground, for was he not 
following Laplace? But he will have to learn that ground on 


* « Essays,’ vol. i. p. 251. 
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which Laplace could tread firmly is not safe for a man who 
pronounces that the ‘ persistence of force’ necessitates that all 
motion should be ‘ rhythmic’ (a term used by him in somewhat 
the same sense as scientific men use the term ‘ periodic’) when 
even under the Newtonian law it is not so, as he might have 
seen from the fact that some comets have hyperbolic orbits. 
Nor should we counsel a man to venture upon physical specula- 
tions who converts the proposition ‘heat is insensible motion’ into 
‘insensible motion is heat,’ and hence concludes that when a force is 
applied to a mass so large* that no motion is seen to result from 
it, or when, as in the case of sound,t+ motion gets so dispersed 
that it becomes insensible, it turns to heat. 

Leaving the question of Mr. Spencer’s ignorance of the great 
generalizations of physics, let us turn to the consideration of his 
alleged d priori proof of their truth. It is obvious that we 
cannot avoid the obligation of examining this. He asserts 
that he has a proof of these principles that is independent of 
all experiment—that is, inseparable from consciousness itself. 
We assert that he is ignorant of the very nature of the princi- 
ples of which he is speaking. Plainly, then, it is incumbent on 
us to show that his alleged proof is fallacious, or that he has 
failed to understand its results. We trust that we shall be able 
to demonstrate the former of these alternatives, and in so doing 
we trust that we are attacking one of the last attempts to de- 
duce the laws of nature from our inner consciousness. Surely 
the nature of the inductive sciences should be too well under- 
stood by educated men for an attempt like this of Mr. Spencer 
to pass muster. Such errors ought not to belong to this age; 
they remind one of the Ptolemists, who hindered the progress 
of astronomy so long by their teaching that all motion of the 
heavenly bodies must be circular, since that was the most perfect 
form of motion, and nothing less than perfection was possible 
in nature. It is humiliating to think that we should have to 
attack a writer on such grounds, who not only holds a high 
place in popular estimation as a thinker, but who is supposed to 
be fully imbued with the spirit of the most recent developments 
of science. But if our attempts at refuting these demonstra- 
tions should lead our readers to grasp in its entirety the truth 
of the remark that we have already quoted from Professor Tait 
—viz., that no d priori reasoning can conduct us demonstratively 
to asingle physical truth—we shall be amply rewarded ; for 
some will be thereby saved from wasting good intellectual 
“Steger on labours which must be as unprofitable to science in 

er present stage of development as would be a renewal of the 
* ‘First Principles,’ p. 289, + Ibid. p. 484, 
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attempts at squaring the circle, or the search after perpetual 
motion or the philosopher’s stone. 

Mr. Spencer’s @ priori demonstrations extend to the three pro- 
positions, the Indestructibility of Matter and Motion, and the 
Persistence of Force. The proof is the same, mutatis mutandis, 
for all the three. We will give it as he first states it—i.e., with 
reference to Matter— 


‘Our inability to conceive matter becoming non-existent, is imme- 
diately consequent on the very nature of thought. Thought consists 
in the establishment of relations. ‘There can be no relation established, 
and therefore nc thought framed, when one of the related terms is 
absent from consciousness. Hence it is impossible to think of 
something becoming nothing for the same reason that it is impossible 
to think of nothing becoming something—the reason, namely, that 
nothing cannot become an object of consciousness. The annihilation 
of matter is unthinkable for the same reason that the creation of 
matter is unthinkable; and its indestructibility thus becomes an 
& priori cognition of the highest order—not one that results from a 
long-continued registry of experience gradually organized into an 
irreversible mode of thought ; but one that is given in the form of all 
experiences whatever.’* 


Again, he says :— 

‘The indestructibility of matter and the continuity of motion 
we saw to be really corollaries from the impossibility of establishing 
in thought a relation between something and nothing. . . . And 


thus our inability to conceive matter and motion destroyed is our 
inability to suppress consciousness itself.’ + 


In so saying one would imagine that Mr. Spencer intended 
to give to these propositions the highest place of all—that 
nothing could transcend the certainty they possess, or their 
independence of all other propositions. But he continues— 


‘What, in these two foregoing chapters was proved true of matter 
and motion, is, @ fortiori, true of the force out of which our concep- 
tions of matter and motion are built.’ 


In fact, the position of his favourite ‘ Persistence of Force’ 
relative to the other two is shown by his saying when speaking 
of them— 


‘That the quantity of force remains always the same is the funda- 
mental cognition in the absence of which these derivative cognitions 
disappear.’t 


* «First Principles,’ p. 175. The italics are our own. 
+ Ibid. p. 191. The italics are our own. 
t Ibid. p. 186. The italics are our own. 
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How stupendous must be the authority for this, the last of the 
three propositions, since the other two, though they stand or 
fall with consciousness itself, are forced to yield the palm to its 
superior indefeasibility, and to shrink to the level of mere 
‘ derivative cognitions’! No wonder, then, that he breaks off 
into a rhapsody on this sublime truth :— 


* Deeper than demonstration—deeper even than definite cognition 
-—deep as the very nature of mind, is the postulate at which we have 
arrived. Its authority transcends all other whatever; for not only 
is it given in the constitution of our own consciousness, but it 
is impossible to imagine a consciousness so constituted as not to 
give it.’* 

After the brain has somewhat recovered from the whirl of 
thoughts that is naturally caused by the contemplation of such 
a bottomless depth of truth, and while it still seems an impiety 
to challenge its transcendent claims upon our acceptance, let us 
examine a little this knowledge that we inherit with consciousness. 
What is the exact meaning of these truths that are a part of 
our conscious nature? We have already quoted his answer :— 


‘ In all cases the question is one of quantity : does the Matter, or 
Motion, or Force ever diminish in quantity? Quantitative science 
implies measurement, and measurement implies a unit of measure.’+ 


And we cannot adequately express our satisfaction at thus 
receiving an assurance, from the one to whom we owe the 
revelation of the unique position in which these truths stand to 
us, that the term indestructibility is used in its ordinary signi- 
fication in physics, and not in any transcendental sense. May 
we then conclude that, measured by some unit of measurement, 
the quantity of motion in the universe is ever the same ? 

‘ Byno means; you must first allow for all that the forces at work 
‘ have generated or destroyed,’ is the only answert that we can 
conceive Mr. Spencer making, for no phenomenon is more com- 
mon than that of motion being generated by the mutual attrac- 
tion of bodies. So that we must add to the statement of our 
fundamental truth that— 


‘The very nature of intelligence negatives the supposition that 


* «First Principles,’ p. 192. 

+ Ibid. p. 186. 

} If we are going too far in saying this, and if the fact be that Mr. 
Spencer would take refuge in a definition of motion which would enable 
him to deny that mutually gravitating bodies generate motion, the next 
two paragraphs are of course inapplicable. But the reductio ad absurdum 
would be only rendered easier by such a step on his part. See note on 
page 492. 
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motion can be conceived (much less known), to either commence or 
cease ’—* 


the condition ‘ unless force be present.’ Is it not strange that 
a proposition, true from its very form, should need to be com- 
pleted by so gross and material a rider ? 

If it is to stand thus, it may be an interesting d priori truth, 
but it has no application to our present universe, nor to the 
quantity of motion in it; for it is impossible to find motion 
that is not interfered with by force ; so that we must restore it 
to its quantitative form, and say that ‘motion cannot change 
‘ in quantity, allowance being made for that abstracted or added 
‘by the forces that act on the body or bodies.’ This form 
would, we believe, be acceptable to Mr. Spencer. ‘That this 
may have any meaning, we must know how much loss or gain 
of motion is to be attributed to the action of each force. This 
must, of course, be determined by the laws of motion; it can 
be determined in no other way. And are these laws of motion 
given by consciousness independently of experiment? We 
scarcely think that even Mr. Spencer will venture to claim as a 
datum of consciousness the Second Law of Motion, with its 
attendant complexities of component velocities, &e. And if he 
does not, our d priori truth now reads thus: Motion can 
neither increase nor decrease in quantity, provided you allow 
for the increase or decrease caused by the action of the forces 
that affect it, the amount to be thus allowed being settled by 
the caperimentally obtained laws of motion. 

But what are these laws of motion? They express the rela- 
tions that connect force with the changes of motion that result 
from its action, force being defined in physics as that which 
modifies motion. Suppose we make an experiment, and a 
modification of motion ensues. Instead of noting it as a case 
in which such and such a modification of motion occurs, we 
estimate the force required (according to the laws of motion), 
to produce that effect, and say that it is a case in which such 
and such a force is produced. This we give as a datum to those 
who are occupied in determining the laws of the production of 
force. Hence our laws of the production of force are determined 
by throwing upon them the onus of accounting for all appearance or 
disappearance of motion. No wonder, then, that there is the 
numerical equivalence spoken of at the end of the last para- 
graph; for the amount of force at work is assumed to be just 
enough to cause that equivalence ; and what are called laws of 
the production of force (such as the Newtonian law), are accepted 


* «First Principles,’ p. 182. 
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merely because they will account for the presence of this assumed 
amount of force. To say that the statement in the last para- 
graph tells us that motion is indestructible, is precisely as wise 
us to say that a banker has neither gained nor lost, because we find 
that his books balance. Mere accuracy of book-keeping is suffi- 
cient to secure this; the items of bad debts, losses, and balance 
are put in on purpose to effect it, and it is only by examining 
into the nature of these items that you can tell his real gains or 
losses. Thus we see that our boasted d priori cognition of the 
indestructibility of motion has first to submit to the addition of 
a rider that destroys all its claims to be formally true; then it 
has to submit to be interpreted by laws of equivalence that are 
confessedly experimental ; and then it is shown to have become 
a mere truism, since these laws are so framed as to shift the 
difficulties of apparent violations of it upon the back of the 
laws of the production of force. 

Such are the advantages to be derived from a judicious laxity 
of language covering a vagueness of idea that Mr. Spencer might 
claim to have been aware of all this, and even to have expressed 
it, without our having any more satisfactory reply than that of 
indicating other statements of his that are irreconcilable there- 
with. But, in any case, what becomes of his d priori demon- 
stration that motion is indestructible? He is compelled to 
allow that pressure* can increase and decrease motion ; is it, 
then, a violation of the aforesaid principle that an effort of the 
will should do so too? If he says that this last is a violation 
(as he must, if he would save the principle from being absolutely 
meaningless), how can the forma/ proposition exclude the one 
and include the other statement, both of which have exactly 
the same form, and the new terms in which, é.e., pressure and 
effort of the will, are both alike absent from the original formal 
proposition ? One outlet is alone open to him. He must boldly 
assert that force and motion are one and the same thing, and 
that this motion, when diminished by force, is not really dimi- 
nished, but merely partially transformed into its other form, 
viz., force. This is confessing to having made an error, in 
stating that motion is indestructible, precisely similar to that 
which a mari would make in saying that the weight of ice in a 

* The mathematical reader will see that it was open to Mr. Spencer to take 
the phrase indestructibility of motion torefer tocertain invariabilities of the 
total motion in the universe, which are mere statements about momenta, 
and are totally independent of all laws of the production of force. Much 
of his language seems to favour the idea that he has these in view, but 
the supposition that he is speaking solely of these is definitely negatived 
by.the language that he uses about the demonstration of the principle 
from observations of the planetary motions. ‘First Principles,’ p. 188. 
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closed vessel is independent of the temperature, instead of pre- 
dicating it of the combined weights of the water and ice. Nor 
is this solution of the difficulty all that could bedesired in other 
respects. If Consciousness tells us d priori that force and motion 
taken together are invariable in quantity, it must have pre- 
viously apprehended their identity of nature; a thing which it 
is very creditable for Consciousness to have discovered so early, 
though we could have wished that she had been more commu- 
nicative of her great discovery. And there is the further 
drawback that the equivalence of contrasted amounts of force and 
motion has to be estimated by experimentally obtained laws—a thing 
which ill suits the d priori nature of the principle in question. 

However, we will let that pass, and welcome our old friend 
the Persistence of Force with its new signification, and will 
applaud Mr. Spencer’s insight in saying that the other principle 
depended on it. But what does this great principle mean? 
What are we to understand by the statement that the combined 
amounts of force and motion in the universe are constant ? Does 
it include in the forces in the universe all existing pressures ? 
Thus understood, the proposition would be false, so that it is 
desirable not to adopt this signification, though it is the most 
natural one. Does it refer to the attractive forces? They alter 
every instant, and in a manner most unpleasantly opposite to 
that which one would have expected from a consideration of our 
d priori principle; for they get greater when they increase 
motion (é.e., when the bodies approach), and get smaller when 
they decrease motion, so that it seems very strange that the 
sum of forces and motion should be constant. What, then, does 
this Persistence of Force mean? What can it be that persists ? 
Here is Consciousness willing to raise something to the highest 
place in the universe as the Unchangeable One, and Mr. Spencer 
is ready to pronounce that its unchangeability transcends all 
proof; that our conviction thereof lies deeper than even the 
consciousness that gives it tous; but, alas! the ceremony cannot 
be satisfactorily performed, for there start up a number of 
claimants, each urging that it answers the description, and poor 
Consciousness cannot tell which is the right one, though she has 
for her guidance the not unimportant clue that its negation is, 
apart from all experimental evidence whatever, utterly incon- 
evivable. 

Poor, unhappy Consciousness! It is fully conscious (according 
to Mr. Spencer) that the amount of Force in the universe is 
quantitatively unchangeable, though what this sublime truth 
may mean, it is utterly unable to tell. And it is not that the 
difficulty is one like that of determining the natureof existence. It 
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is nothing ontological, but is perfectly simple in conception and 
expression. Experience has already arrived at it. Finding 
that in all our most careful experiments a certain thing appears 
not to change in quantity, we have come to believe that it never 
changes, and have given to this principle the name of ‘ Conser- 
‘vation of Energy.’ Mr. Spencer feels himself independent of 
all this. He says that @ priori considerations make the negation 
of the principle inconceivable, and yet no amount of @ priori 
excogitations give the slightest clue to the meaning of this 
principle whose negation is inconceivable. Could any position 
be more absurd! Consciousness announces that, to doubt the 
truth of a proposition about a certain quantitative equivalence, 
is a feat of which it is, from its very constitution, and apart 
from all experience, incapable, and then turns to experienced 
physicists to ask what the proposition is! 

We will not weary our readers by examining the @ priori proof 
of the Indestructibility of Matter. It is capable of a similar 
reductio ad absurdum, and they will find that all attempts to 
arrive at physical truth by d priori methods will be amenable to 
similar treatment. It is absurd to think that consciousness can 
warrant the truth of a physical proposition, whose meaning she 
cannot define. We will now expose the fallacies of the argu- 
ment by which Mr. Spencer fancies that he has achieved this 
impossible task. What that argument is, we have already seen. 
The negation of the proposition is expressed in the form, ‘ some- 
‘thing becomes nothing,’ either immediately, or by being first 
put into the form ‘something diminishes,’ and afterwards 
reduced to it. Mr. Spencer then says that thought consists in 
the establishment of relations; there can be no relation esta- 
blished, and therefore no thought framed when one of the related 
terms is absent from consciousness. But nothing cannot become 
an object of consciousness, hence the proposition ‘ something 
‘ becomes nothing’ is unthinkable (independently of the meaning 
of the term that acts as the subject). Having thus shown, as he 
considers, that such propositions are unthinkable, he concludes 
therefrom that the operations they describe must be impossible. 

Now, in the first place, he proves too much. Allowing that 
this shows that the weight of a body cannot diminish, in other 
words, that its power of affecting the muscular sense is indepen- 
dent of its shape, or the form of its surface, why is it not equally 
impossible that such changes should alter its power of affecting 
the sense of sight? Again, if it is inconceivable that its gravi- 
tating power should alter, ic., that it must ever continue to 
attract the same bodies under the same circumstance with the 

same force, why is not a similar proposition true of a magnet 
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or a stretched piece of elastic? On d priori grounds we may 
(according to Mr. Spencer) assert that the inertia of a body 
cannot change, é.e., that it will always require the same force to 
set it in motion in a given way. Why may we not with equal 
certainty assert that it will always require the same force to 
compress it in the same way? The negation of each of these 
propositions can be expressed in the form to which he so much 
objects; and since he pronounces that the inconceivability 
depends on the form of the proposition, and that it justifies us 
in concluding that the operations described are impossible, all 
these laws must have equal claims to physical truth. It is need- 
less to state that this is contrary to facts. 

But it is not necessary to have recourse to indirect methods 
to demonstrate how fallacious the argument is. Direct examina- 
tion suffices to render it patent. We have already exposed it in 
the case of the alleged inconceivability of the reduction of a 
body to rest. A proposition may be held to be objectionable in 
form, if the word ‘nothing’ appears in the predicate. But 
whether this opinion be defensible or not, the fact that a propo- 
sition can be put into this form has nothing to do with the 
possibility or impossibility of the process it describes. You 
may object to stating that a man’s fortune has become nothing. 
Then by all means say that it has become such that the gift of 
a crown will make it amount to five shillings. We are utterly 
indifferent to this piece of logical pedantry, but the process 
described in the first statement is neither more nor less possible 
than that described in the second, for it is identical with it. 
You may object to say that the velocity of one body relative to 
another has become nothing. Then by all means say that their 
velocities relative to other bodies have become equal. But do 
not, because you object to the form of the first statement, imagine 
that if one body be moving after another at a less velocity, it 
can never be made to move quicker than it, because that 
would require that at some intermediate time their relative 
velocity must have become zero. 

We are almost afraid to dwell further on the utter absurdity 
of these d priori proofs. We fear that such of our readers as 
grasp fully the fallacy involved therein—while they will agree 
with us that it is not too much to say that any proposition 
(whether true or false) relating to physics could be proved in 
the same way—-will fancy that we have misrepresented Mr. 
Spencer, and ie travestied his method. We can only assure 
them that it is not so, and point out to them that we have 
described it in his own words. If they will take the trouble to 
look up the references that we have given in all cases, they will 
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see that we have not overstated the case; and, if they read 
through the book in question, they will find that we have scarcely 
given an adequate idea of the perfect confidence he reposes in 
these d priori demonstrations, and the way in which he has 
recourse to them to help him out of every difficulty. And they 
will, moreover, be able to convince themselves that the grounds 
on which he claims for the Persistence of Force such a unique 
position in relation to consciousness, are merely that it can be 
made the subject of one of these fallacious d priori demonstra- 
tions. 

As we have before said, no such appeals to our inner con- 
sciousness can give us physical truths. By experiment the 
physicist finds that the rapidity with which a body is compressed 
by a given force alters with time, but that the rapidity with 
which it acquires a velocity under the action of a given force 
does not. He finds that the power which a magnet possesses of 
attracting iron alters with age, but that which all bodies possess 
of attracting according to the Newtonian law does not. He 
thus arrives at the conclusion that, so far as inertia and gravi- 
tating power are concerned, the body is permanent, time has no 
effect on it; as fur as compressibility and magnetic attraction 
are concerned, it is not so. And now the chemist is hinting 
that, with sundry stipulations, other properties of bodies are 
permanent, and thus we are going on learning by experiment 
what properties of bodies are permanent, and what are not. No 
doubt, when any property has been found to be permanent, it 
gets so closely associated in the physicist’s mind with the con- 
ception of the continued existence of the body, that it would be 
only with extreme difficulty, if at all, that he could imagine the 
body continuing the same after a change in this permanent pro- 
petty. But he would always assign as the warrant for his 
belief the experimental one. And he is too wise to look for a 
higher warrant. He knows that any formal or d priori method 
that is to give to him the permanence of these properties must 
also distinguish between those that are permanent and those that are 
not, and this from its very nature an d priori proof cannot do. 
By the formal argument the properties are all equally per- 
manent, or equally non-permanent; but this merely shows that 
the formal argument is utterly fallacious. 

We cannot abstain from examining, in connection with this, 
another piece of ratiocination by which Mr. Spencer strives to 
show that there is reason to suspect the existence of an d priori 
proof of these three ‘Indestructibilities.’ After pointing out 
_ experiments have taught us that Matter is indestructible, 

e says :— 
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‘It has grown into an axiom of science, that whatever metamor- 
phoses matter undergoes its quantity remains fixed. The chemist, 
the physicist, and the physiologist not only one and all take this for 
granted, but would severally profess themselves unable to realize any 
supposition to the contrary.’* 

‘This fact naturally raises the question whether we have any 
higher warrant for this fundamental belief than the warrant of 
conscious induction. The indestructibility of matter is proved 
experimentally to be an absolute uniformity within the range of our 
experience. But absolute uniformities of experience generate abso- 
lute uniformities of thought. Does it not follow, then, that this 
ultimate truth must be a cognition involved in ovr mental organiza- 
tion? An affirmative answer we shall find unavoidable.’ 


It is the argument contained in the last paragraph that we 
wish to examine. 

The critical point of the argument lies in the statement. 
‘ The indestructibility of matter is proved experimentally to be 
‘an absolute uniformity within the range of our experience.’ 
Now this may mean either of two things. It may refer to the ex- 
perimenter together with the men who make his experience their 
own by reading about it and accepting it. About them the state- 
ment is true; but to what does the argument lead? That from 
the time we commence to experiment on physics (or begin to study 
and accept the experiments of others) there comes to be associated 
with matter the idea of permanence, and, after sufficient time 
has elapsed, the two ideas become indissoluble. With this con- 
clusion we do not quarrel, but it is a feeble meaning to be borne 
by such strong terms as ‘ this ultimate truth must be a cognition 
‘involved in our mental organization,’ especially as the word 
our must be taken to refer to the educated physicist alone. This 
is of course not the meaning that Mr. Spencer wishes to be put 
upon the argument. The whole tenor of the passage and of the 
subsequent matter renders this clear, even if the phrase ‘ cogni- 
‘tion involved in our mental organization’ be not considered 
conclusive on the point. Indeed we have only given this, which 
is the conclusion that ought to be drawn from his pre:uisses, 
that the divergence of the false line of argument may be more 
clearly seen. Mr. Spencer means the word ovr to refer to the 
whole human race ; and the argument is that, as we now know 
that all experiences have been reai/y instances of the indestructi- 
bility of matter, we have a right to expect that this wiil have 
caused the principle to be present in the mind in a form that 
tells us of no conscious induction in the past, but which seems 
to be a necessary law of thought; just as we may suppose that 

* «First Principles,’ p. 174. 
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the uniform experience that two and two make four has left 
that principle in the mind in such a form that philosophers 
cannot agree as to whether it springs from the laws of the mind 
or is a product of experience. 

We shall endeavour to expose the fallacies in this by taking 
a parallel case. In ail probability Jupiter has never, since it 
was first seen by man, shown a face free from clouds; the belts 
that are seen to surround it when it is viewed through a tele- 
scope are understood to be clouds, and it is never free from 
them. At all events we will assume, for the sake of argument, 
that such is the case. Does it follow that the cloudiness of 
Jupiter must be ‘a cognition involved in our mental organiza- 
tion ?’ since it is proved to be an absolute uniformity within the 
range of our experience. The answer must be, ‘It is absurd to 
‘ suppose such a thing. Before the invention of telescopes the 
‘ impression made by Jupiter on men’s eyes was just as recon- 
‘ cilable with the hypothesis that its dise was uniform as that it 
‘ was varied, and moreover, had they been able to see that it was 
‘ varied, it would have been long before they learnt that this 
‘ variation was due toclouds.’ We accept the answer, and make 
a similar one to Mr. Spencer’s argument. In the first place 
men’s experiences (from the absence of accurate instruments and 
experiments) were just as reconcilable with the idea that 
matter was destructible as that it was indestructible; and 
secondly, if their sight, &c., had possessed the requisite exact- 
ness it would have been long before they learnt that their ex- 
periences implied that matter is indestructible. 

In the first place we say that their conscious experiences— 
the effects on their organs of sense from the external world so 
far as those effects caused sensation—were reconcilable with the 
idea that matter under certain circumstances could be destroyed. 
How was the ancient Greek, who saw fire turn wood into a 
little ashes and much smoke, to know that it did not change its 
weight? Would it not be natural for a potter, who could not 
see the vapour that rose from his ware in the process of baking, 
to say that heat had the effect of rendering clay lighter? Nay, 
he no doubt would have gone further, and pointed out that it 
did so by destroying the water that he had mixed with the clay 
before moulding it. What was there to lead him to think that 
the water was driven out in the form of vapour with no loss of 
weight, so that after condensation it would exactly give the 
apparent loss of weight in the ware? And what should lead 
a man, who saw a tree growing, to believe that matter could 
not, under favourable circumstances, come into existence? How 
could he think that it was possible to form wood out of the 
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materials of our atmosphere with the addition of a little earth ? 
And when he found that in melting metal a very sensible por- 
tion disappeared if the metal were iron or brass, but not if it 
were gold, what was there to keep him from thinking that 
these metals differed in their capability of being destroyed by 
fire? Just as mankind’s experiences of Jupiter before the 
invention of telescopes were as reconcilable with its dise being 
uniform as with its being not uniform, so their experiences 
of matter were as reconcilable with its being in certain cases 
destructible as with its being indestructible. 

The second fallacy in the argument is a more important one. 
We say that, apart from the inaccuracy of the data given by 
experience, it would have been long before these data would 
have told them of the indestructibility of matter. For this 
principle, on being closely examined, turns out to be no such 
simple one as might at first have been supposed. There is very 
little in matter to suggest to the superficial observer its per- 
manence. In form, colour, size, bodies change; these changes 
secm to alter the whole nature of the bodies, so that two liquids 
will form a solid, and dense bodies will become gases. What, 
then, is permanent? We think that we shall not be going too 
far if we reply—No manifestation of matter of which we are 
directly cognizant is permanent, é.e., is unaltered by the cireum- 
stances in which the body is placed. What is it, then, that 
justifies our using such an adjective as indestructible of matter ? 
surely something must be permanent to warrant such an epithet. 
We answer that careful experiment and calculation have shown 
that these ever-varying manifestations may be considered as 
arising from a few permanent causes, provided we assume that the 
effects of these causes follow certain definite laws. Until these laws 
are hit upon, the manifestations do not tell of permanence, but 
of variability. Take for example the case of weight. Not one 
single experience could tell them that weight was-unaltered by 
combustion until the laws of chemical combination and of the 
behaviour of gaseous fluids under gravity were known. And 
few of their experiences would assure them that the inertia of 
a body is permanent and independent of changes of shape or 
internal arrangement, until they had either learnt to allow for 
the resistance of the air or of water. Had they even risen 
to the conception of the planets moving round the sun under 
the influence of its attraction, how would they have learnt from 
observation that the attractive force of a body cannot change, 
before they hit upon the Newtonian law. Viewed upon any 
other supposition than that attractive forces vary inversely as 
the square of the distance, the behaviour of the planets y 
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of unceasing mutability in the attractive power of the sun; it is 
only by assuming that the attractions vary according to this law 
that we can take them as the effects of a cause whose intensity 
is unchanging. Thus the uniformity of the causes and the 
laws of their manifestations are inseparable correlatives and 
must be given or discovered together. 

To the mathematical reader, we will go a step farther. It is 
not only impossible to obfuin the indestructibility of matter 
from experience without the knowledge of the corresponding 
laws, but it is impossible even to state it. Let him take the 
mechanical part of this comprehensive principle, and let him try 
to state accurately the mechanical peculiarities of matter that 
are not affected by changes of form, and he will soon find himself 
enunciating the laws of motion andthe Newtonian law, and saying 
that certain quantities that occur therein are constants. And 
this is the answer to those who would urge that the indestructi- 
bility of matter was actually accepted by many of the ancients. 
The proposition that we know as ‘the indestructibility of 
matter’ neither was nor could have been known to the ancients. 
Some of them held a belief in the eternity of matter, but that 


either signified that the universe could neither come out of nor. 


pass into nothing, or at most asserted this of each portion of 
matter. This is wholly distinct from what we know as the 
indestructibility of matter, for it is in no sense a quantitative 
law, while the last-named is definitely quantitative. If such a 
belief as that which the ancients held is to be called the 
indestructibility of matter, then we might with equal justice 
claim assent to the proposition that the roluwme of matter is 
indestructible. It would be true in the above-mentioned sense ; 
since neither the volume occupied by the universe, nor that 
occupied by any portion of matter in it, can be made to become 
zero. 

We have shown that the phrase indestructibility of matter is 
really unmeaning, without it be taken in connection with the 
laws of motion and the Newtonian law, so that if it be ‘a cogni- 
‘tion involved in our mental organization,’ so, too, must they 
be. We doubt if Mr. Spencer would shrink from this con- 
sequence of his position. Indeed, to be consistent, he must 
pronounce every law of nature to be a ‘cognition involved in 
‘ our mental organization.’ For can we not say of each that it 


‘Is proved experimentally to be an absolute uniformity within the 
range of our experience? But absolute uniformities of experience 
generate absolute uniformities of thought. Does it not follow, then, 
that this ultimate truth must be a cognition involved in our mental 
organization ? 
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And as Mr. Spencer finds that ‘an affirmative answer’ is 
unavoidable, we leave him in the enviable position of seeking a 
warrant higher than ‘the warrant of conscious induction’ for 
every law of nature that directly affects us, from the universality 
of gravitation to the necessary presence of phosphorus in a 
thinking being. And while he is looking within to find there 
the laws of that which is without, we will occupy ourselves in 
examining the source of his error. It arose from his not 
having perceived that the indestructibilty of matter was a com- 
plex proposition, and that thus it would nat by givenimmaiately 
by any experiences. The pegulianity: of-maiter isnot. that -so 
many of the properties of matter are indestructible, but that so 
few are. It may be turned from 4 solid ta a gas—it aray be vom- 
pressed and extended—it may be made to become crystalline or 
amorphous—but some few properties it still retains through all 
these metamorphoses. Science discovered the indestructibility 
of matter by separating the properties into the two classes of 
variable and permanent, and this has so far been done by con- 
scious induction alone, and can claim no higher warrant for the 
truth of its results. It is true that approximate laws pos- 
sessing the indispensable quality of simplicity were made by 
instinctive induction at an early period. They were not 
accurate, but that was of no importance, since the experiences 
on which they were based were also not accurate. Such a one 
was the principle that the combined weight of a number of 
bodies is independent of their arrangement—perhaps the first 
quantitative generalization ever made by mankind. This has 
indeed gone through the process described by Mr. Spencer, and 
we feel as if we have a warrant for it higher than conscious 
induction. If he had wanted a good case in which to look for an 
d priori proof, he should have taken this and not the indestruc- 
tibility of matter. But, alas! it is hopeless to look for such a 
proof of it. It betrays too clearly its earthly origin in not being 
strictly true.* 

One portion of our task still remains, and that is to show that 
Mr. Spencer must not even be trusted in the inductive portion 
of the work, since he is strangely incapable of distinguishing 
between superficial and deep-seated resemblances. Now it must 
be understood that we are not attacking his induction. He has 
a right to claim that it should be taken as a whole, and we 
should be the last to deny his claim. We shall only give these 


* The mathematical reader will recognise our meaning. In all cases 
of attraction between bodies of finite size the resultant attraction depends 
on the form of the bodies. Of course the error is indescribably minute, 
but sufficient to spoil its suitability for an @ priori method of proof. 
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specimens in order to set the reader of Mr. Spencer’s work on 
his guard, and shall therefore content ourselves with giving two. 
In his chapter on the Direction of Motion he says :— 


‘Movement set up in any direction is itself a cause of further 
movement in that direction, since it is the embodiment of a surplus 
force in that direction. This holds equally with the transit of matter 
through space, the transit of matter through matter, and the transit 
through matter of any kind of vibration. In the case of matter 
moving through space, this principle is expressed in the law of inertia. 

=, 3. Inthe vase.of matter-moving through matter, we trace the 
truth uadey damiliar.experience that any breach made by 
one solid through another, or apy,channel formed by a fluid through 
& solid, Lecopes a route ajong, which, ‘other things being equal, sub- 
sequent movements of like nature take place.’* 


Anything more vague and unscientific than the language of 
the first sentence can hardly be imagined, but it is saved from 
censure by the latter part of the quotation. The juxtaposition 
of two such examples is almost past belief, and is quite past 
criticism. One might perhaps venture to urge that the reason 
why water, choosing a ready-made hole in the bottom of its 
cistern in preference to making another, is not because the said 
hole represents ‘motion set up in the direction’ in which it 
wants to go, for it will choose the hole with equal readiness 
if it were originally made from the outside, and represented 
‘motion set up’ in the opposite direction. But to try thus to 
make the absurdity more patent is like parsing a joke. 

Our other instance is taken from the chapter on the Instability 
of the Homogeneous. Mr. Spencer is anxious to show that 
there is a tendency for homogeneous to pass into heterogeneous 
arrangements, and one of the instances in point is as follows :— 


‘All orbits, whether of planets or satellites, are more or less 
eccentric—none of them are perfect circles; and were they perfect 
circles they would soon become ellipses. Mutual perturbations would 
inevitably generate eccentricities. That is to say, the homogeneous 
relations would pass into heterogeneous ones.’t 


Allowing him to call the circle a homogeneous relation, and 
an ellipse a heterogeneous relation, we still fail to understand 
this. The ellipse, into which the orbit passes, immediately 
changes into another ellipse, so that it cannot be called more 
stable than was the circular orbit. And it will not do to measure 
the heterogeneity of an elliptic orbit by its eccentricity (so that 
he might say that it passed from the heterogeneous to the more 


* «First Principles,’ p. 226. + Ibid. p. 410. 
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heterogeneous in thus altering), for it is just as usual for a 
planet’s orbit to grow more circular as less circular. We are 
driven to believe that Mr. Spencer considers the elliptic orbit to 
be more stable than the circular orbit, because the orbit will 
remain for ages elliptical, while it can never remain circular for 
any great length of time. If this be his idea (and we fail to see 
any other way in which the instance is apposite), he reminds 
us of the man who thought that Nature had a spite against 
the figure 3, because he had noticed that it was much more 
usual to find that a number did not end in 3 than that it did. 
Of course, if you put all elliptical orbits in one class, and leave 
the circle to form another class by itself, it is likely that the 
orbit will tend to belong to the first-mentioned class; for it can 
change through all possible ellipses without altering the appel- 
lation of its orbit, while the slightest variation from a circle is 
reflected in a change of name. The reader who accepts our 
interpretation, and reflects that there must ever be an infinitude 
of different heterogeneous arrangements to one homogeneous 
arrangement, will confess, we think, that our warning to him 
to be on his guard is not unnecessary, preparatory to his reading 
a chapter on the Instability of the Homogeneous. 

We shall here conclude our examination of Mr. Spencer’s 
ideas of exact science. We trust that our readers will perceive 
that we have strictly confined ourselves to those portions which 
admit of criticism from the stand-point of a mathematician or a 
physicist. It is no question of rival metaphysical schools, but one 
where one or both sides are demonstrably wrong. We hold that 
we have shown that Mr. Spencer’s mind is in a high degree 
inaccurate, alike in its concepts and its processes. As regards 
the mistakes in the more formal part of his argument, we have 
no explanation to offer. It isa mystery to us how a man of 
such reputation and ability can make such stupendous mistakes. 
But we think we can account for his habit of perpetually 
changing the signification of his terms, which, as we have seen, 
is the cause of so many of his fallacies. He is neither a 
theoretical nor a practical physicist ; the discoveries of others 
come to him in the form of verbal propositions, and in this form 
they remain in his mind until he wants to use them, when he 
proceeds to develop their meaning. He then gives to the pro- 
positions the meanings that seem most natural for the words to 
bear, forgetting that the proposition has only been proved to be 
true on the supposition that the terms are used in particular 
(and often strictly technical) senses. He thus makes the error 
that those made in ancient times, whe conceived that every 
interpretation which the words of the Bible could be made to 
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bear must be equally true, because the Bible was written by 
men who could not err. This flexibility of meaning that 
characterizes well-known formule when they come into his 
hands, combined with an incapacity for distinguishing between 
real and apparent analogies, enables him ever to find, on the 
one hand a principle, and on the other a multitude of examples, 
to support each of his positions, and imparts to his style ‘ the sem- 
‘ blance of perpetually hitting the right nail on the head without 
‘the reality.’ If there be any part of science that Mr. Spencer 
knows thoroughly, and where his positions are right ones, his 
writings will there be highly suggestive and valuable. But 
what these parts are we must learn from others, for Mr. Spencer 
cannot tell when he does not understand a subject; and his 
mind is such that it allows him to frame inductive and deduc- 
tive proofs of his propositions, with almost equal facility, whether 
they be true or false. 


Arr. VII.— The Revolution in the Anglican Church. 
(1.) Six Privy Council Judgments, 1850-1872. Edited by 
Wituam G. Brooxe, M.A. Henry 8. King. 
(2.) Secular Judgments in Spiritual Matters. By Rev. Orpy 
Suiptey, M.A. Masters. 
(3.) The Argument of Archibald John Stephens, LL.D., Q.C., 
and the Judgment of the Judicial Committee in “ Sheppard 
v. Bennett.” Rivingtons. 
(4.) Quousque? By a Hich Cuurcuman of the Old School. 
Longmans. 
Tue National Church has, during the last twenty years, 
passed through a change which is nothing less than a revo- 
lution. The Legislature, indeed, has not interfered with its 
internal economy, except slightly to modify the terms of 
clerical subscription ; the formularies remain unaltered, and the 
Act which enforces them is still unrepealed. The Thirty-nine 
Articles remain in all their integrity, and if there are phrases 
in the Liturgy objectionable on Protestant grounds, they are not 
more numerous than they were fifty years ago, nor have they 
in any respect been made more offensive to Protestant feeling. 
Yet the Anglican Church is, in fact, a very different in- 
stitution from what it was forty years ago, when the ‘Tract- 
arian movement commenced with the issue, on September 9, 
1833, of the first three “Tracts for the Times.” Even 
at a somewhat later date, when the celebrated Trac No. 90 
pointed out the way in which a clergyman might put a 
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‘Catholic’ sense even on the articles which at first sight 
seemed to inculcate the most opposite view, there was a loud 
and general outcry, but now most of the obnoxious tenets which 
it taught are openly preached from a larger number of Anglican 
pulpits. The caution and reserve of those days have given 
place to a boldness and daring which are among the most note- 
worthy indications of the change in the spirit of the times. 
One point after another has been won by High Churchmen, 
sometimes with the direct sanction of authority, at other times 
by a craft which does more credit to their ingenuity than to 
Christian manliness, at first by an evasion of decisions they did 
not venture to disobey, and afterwards, as they have gained 
confidence by an audacity which has dared to set at de- 
fiance the express decrees of Courts to which they owed alle- 
giance. There is certainly a remarkable contrast between 
the time, only sixteen years ago, when the Judicial Com- 
mittee was called upon to prohibit, and actually did prohibit, 
a stone altar at ‘St. Barnabas,’ Pimlico; and when Dr. Lush- 
ington in the Consistory Court expressed disapproval of the 
brazen gates which shut off the sanctuary,—and the present 
moment, when having secured altars and super-altars, and 
embroidered cloths, the party ask that they may be allowed to 
complete their symbolic system by the erection of a baldachino. 
Archdeacon Denison has always been a fearless man, but even he 
would have hardly ventured, but twenty years ago, to recommend 
in an assize sermon preached in a cathedral, before her Majesty’s 
Judges, the practice of habitual confession; nor would Mr. 
Mackonochie and his 482 fellow-petitioners (minus those who 
have since sought to disown their signatures, on grounds which 
can only cover them with ridicule and contempt) have asked the 
Bishops to ordain confessors, to authorize the reservation of the 
Sacrament, and to prepare a litany for the Blessed Virgin, if 
there had not been a wondrous change since the not distant 
days, when the force of public opinion in the Anglican Church 
itself compelled the men who desired to revive these medizval 
superstitions, to seek their natural home in the Church of Rome. 
Dr. Pusey freely preaches now the doctrine for which, in 1848, 
he was condemned and suspended for two years, by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ; and not only so, but hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, are preaching it in still more pronounced forms under 
the direct sanction of the highest ecclesiastical court; while in 
numerous churches it is expressed in still more striking and 
attractive manner by every kind of symbol and ritual. 

This is surely a great change to be wrought in so short 
a period. Thirty years ago, a man of high character and 
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reputation, honoured by those who dissented most widely 
from his opinions and by those who most dreaded the growth 
of his influence, was condemned and suspended for preaching 
a certain doctrine in comparatively moderate language, and the 
great majority of the members of the Anglican Church and 
of the nation in general approved the sentence, as not only de- 
served, but as absolutely demanded in the interests of Protestant 
truth. At the present hour, we have altars blazing with light, 
adorned with all kinds of embroidery, and wrapped in clouds 
of incense, and priests arrayed in gorgeous and symbolic vest- 
ments,—all intended to give greater emphasis and distinctness 
to Dr. Pusey’s old doctrine, only set forth with a strength of ex- 
pression and an intensity of passion, which markedly contrasts 
with his more calm and measured phraseology ; while, perhaps, in 
the background we may see the confession-boxes in which peni- 
tents have received the absolution, which was to prepare them for 
this ‘Holy Communion.’ Had this change been accomplished 
in a regular and constitutional manner, it would not only have 
attracted universal attention, but would have provoked general 
discussion. Ifa proposal were made to repeal the Act of Uni- 
formity, to restore the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., to 
legalize the preaching of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, or 
Consubstantiation, or any of the other ingenious methods which 
have been devised for the purpose of investing with some mystical, 
or rather, magical efficacy, the simple rite which our Lord or- 
dained, or to revise the Prayer Book so as to bring it into 
harmony with the views of Lords Shaftesbury and Ebury and 
the Vigilance Committee, we should have had it carefully 
examined and sifted in a variety of ways; and the whole nation 
would have properly claimed the right to decide whether the 
conditions on which national property is held, and all the 
prestige which national sanction can give a church, should 
be thus changed. The question would have been canvassed 
in public meetings, and made a testing-point at elections; peti- 
tions and memorials would have been presented in relation to it ; 
it would have been debated freely and fully in both Houses of 
Parliament; and so great a revolution would not have been 
effected without its nature being thoroughly understood, and 
its leading principles generally accepted. But here is a revo- 
lution quite as radical, and which promises in its results to be 
quite as sweeping and complete, and it is being accomplished as 
the result of a certain line of policy consistently adopted by a 
court of law, whose members, as some of its advocates main- 
tain, have been guided by statesmanlike considerations rather 
than by regard to the strict letter of the law. 
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Whatever pleasant interpretations some may put upon the 
series of decisions in relation to different points of doctrine and 
ceremony which the Judicial Committee has given, events 
prove that their general result has been to strengthen the 
position of the High Church party. We know that Broad 
Churchmen regard them as a vindication of their principle of 
comprehension—the Bennett judgment being in the view of 
the Dean of Westminster, ‘the crowning triumph of Christian 
‘Latitudinarianism.’ This characteristic statement we shall exa- 
mine more fully before we conclude, but, in the meantime, we 
observe that it exhibits a singular capacity for taking a bright 
and cheery view, even of unpleasant things ; considering that the 
only cases in which an extreme course has been pursued by the 
Judicial Committee have been those of Mr. Voysey and Mr. 
Heath, both of whom held Broad Church opinions, and both of 
whom might reasonably have expected to be acquitted, if the 
Broad Church theory had been accepted by the judges as the 
basis of their decision. The Evangelicals, too, may claim a 
victory in the Gorham case, and more recently in their pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. Purchas. But when 
we come to estimate the net results, it is scarcely open to ques- 
tion that the advantage remains absolutely with the High 
Church party. Mr. Gorham was allowed to continue in the 
Church, but the whole effect of the suit was to give strength and 
authority to the dogma of Baptismal Regeneration, and to modify 
the utterances even of the Evangelicals themselves on this 
cardinal point. Mr. Mackonochie was suspended, and both in 
his case and that of Mr. Purchas, certain controverted and 
objectionable practices were pronounced illegal, but the prac- 
tices have not, therefore, been discontinued. Indeed, the utter 
uselessness of any prohibitions of the kind which might be 
issued by the Courts may be judged from the following state- 
ment of one of the leaders of the party, in which he distinctly 
avows his purpose either to defy or evade the law :-— 


‘ Any technical flaw I should grasp at. Any legal quibble I should 
cling to. Any theological loop-hole I should pass through sideways. 
Any double meaning in language I should take advantage of. Any 
indefiniteness in the sentence or monition, I should strive to make 
yet more indistinct ; and, under the cover of a friendly cloud of mist, 
to make my escape. And I should thus deliberately act, not as liking 
these by-paths—far from it—but because I am forced into them ; 
from no innate love of subtilty—-rather the reverse—but in order not 
to be caught with guile. I should act thus simply on the defensive ; 
and as weaker than the law as at present administered, I should take 
refuge in the all-powerful defence of the weak. I should act simply 
on principle—the principle to do God’s work as best I might under 
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difficult circumstances, for His glory, the good of my neighbour, and 
my own salvation. 

‘In order, however, to pass from the egotistic portion of these 
pages, and yet to take my share in the blame which these words may 
ensure to myself, as it has fallen on others, I will only add a few 
examples of the line I should think it not only defensible, but right, 
to take. For instance :—Forbidden to light two candles on the altar, 
I would place them above the altar. Prevented from mixing the 
chalice in the sanctuary, I would mix water with the wine in the 
vestry. If it be unlawful to kneel in adoration during the prayer of 
Consecration, I would genuflect. If it be unlawful to genuflect, I 
would bow. Is it against the decision of the Judicial Committee to 
elevate the paten? I would elevate the Host. Is it against its 
decision to elevate the whole cup? I would elevate the rim of the 
chalice above the head. Does the Court, with physical force, remove 
from me the Eucharistic vestment, and remove me from my position 
eastwards as a sacrificing priest? I would wear a chasuble-shaped 
surplice ; and, abandoning the catacombal position facing east, I 
would stand basilica-wise, after the Pontifical use of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, facing west. So might the other disputed points of ancient 
ritual be made to meet the requirements of modern judge-made law.’- — 
‘ Secular Judgments in Spiritual Matters,’ pp. 10, 11. 


On the morality of such a mode of procedure it would be 
superfluous to comment. Men who avow and act on such a 
policy must not be surprised if they earn for themselves the dis- 
trust and contempt of their fellow-countrymen, and are charged 
with having imbibed the spirit of the Jesuit, as well as having 
adopted the doctrines of the Romish Church. But there is the 
fact, and being so, these adverse judgments have really done 
nothing ; whereas the decision in the case of Mr. Bennett has 
given the party a confidence and liberty such as they never had 
before. The sum of the whole is this. The Evangelicals have 
had a judgment in their own favour, secured in such a way as 
to make them feel that another victory of the kind would be 
their destruction, and to lead them, therefore, to look more 
carefully to their ways; whereas the High Churchmen, though 
condemned on points in relation to which the condemnation had 
little practical effect, have been allowed to retain a fortress, 
which is really the key of the whole position. 

If we had to apportion the blame of this unfortunate result, 
we must lay a good deal of it on the Evangelicals who have 
been so slow to learn the true idea of the Establishment, and 
have thus taken steps which have brought only disaster upon 
themselves. In the first place, their own position is essentially 
weak, and its recognition by the Judicial Committee in the case 
of Mr. Gorham has, as the Dean of Chichester asserts, led the way 
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to the} toleration of both the Ritualism and the Rationalism 
against which they protest. It was idle to expect that a Court 
which protected Mr. Gorham wou'd expel Mr. Bennett or Dr. 
Rowland Williams; the only marvel is how it should have 
been induced to act against Mr. Voysey or Mr. Heath. It 
would seem, however, as though nothing could shake the quiet 
assumption of the Evangelicals, that they are the true repre- 
sentatives of the Established Church, and that all others are 
but intruders or traitors, whom it is their business to dispossess. 
Mr. Bardsley seems to have a special skill in this kind of 
reasoning, and his attempts to persuade his brethren that the 
Prayer Book was compiled under the influence of strong Pro- 
testant views, and intended only to express Protestant opinions, 
are probably ingenious enough. But we cannot help wishing 
that he could have the benetit of an hour’s conversation with 
Bishop Sheldon. Sheldon, who was determined, if possible, 
to purge the Church entirely from the leaven of Puritanism ; 
who disliked Evangelical doctrine as much as he hated Pres- 
byterian polity ; who framed the terms of subscription with the 
distinct purpose of excluding all the Evangelicals of the day, 
and declared that, if they were not sufficient for the purpose, 
he would make them harder, would have granted but short 
shrift to those who sought to convert his Church into a purely 
Protestant institution. 

The Nonconformists of 1662, who felt themselves constrained 
to leave the Establishment, must have committed an extra- 
ordinary biunder, if the idea of some modern Lvangelicals be 
correct. It is fair, however, to these Nonconformists to re- 
member that, if they erred, they did not err alone, and that 
their opponents were just as much mistaken as to the design of 
the book, whose character they themselves had shaped. It is 
remarkable, certainly, if both parties in the discussions of 1661 
were unable to understand the book they were discussing and 
acted under a delusion which it has been left for subsequent 
days to dispel. 

It may be true that the advanced High Churchmen have 
gone far beyond the ideas of the Caroline divines, so far, at 
least, as these are expressed in the Prayer Book, though the 
more the subject is examined, the more evident is the necessity 
for extreme caution in making such an assertion. But whatever 
truth there may be in it, it does not at all affect the position of 
the Evangelicals who fall much more below their standard than 
any but the most ultra-Ritualist is above it. We cannot stop 
here to adduce minute evidence of this; but, in order to be 
convinced that it is substantially true, it is only necessary to 
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note the difficulty which Evangelicals find in adjusting the 
language of the formularies to their own doctrinal theories, and 
especially the ingenious but extremely unsatisfactory explana- 
tions which they attempt as to the language of the Liturgy con- 
cerning the real effect of baptism. ‘The men who compiled a 
Prayer Book, in which God is thanked for having regenerated a 
child in baptism, and which, in strict consistency with this, does 
not contain a single prayer in which the necessity of any other 
change is recognised, certainly did not intend to set forth the 
fundamental idea of the Evangelical creed, and can hardly be 
supposed to have believed in conversion as essential to sulvation. 
The men who restricted the right of reading the form of abso- 
lution to those in priest’s orders, certainly cannot have held the 
low view of priestly rights which the Evangelicals profess ; nor 
is it credible that if they had sympathised in those objections to 
confession to a priest, which were expressed at Exeter Hall with 
an unrestrained vehemence which offended many who even 
agreed in their principle, they would have introduced those 
extremely suspicious passages in the Exhortation to the Com- 
munion, or in the form for the Visitation of the Sick. It can- 
not even be said that these and other things which have been 
a sore trouble to the Evangelicals were inserted inadvertently, 
for the Puritans saw and pointed out all the danger that lurked 
in them, and it was despite their remonstrances that they were 
retained. In short, it is not easy to believe that there is any 
man outside the ranks of the party itself, who can adopt their 
view as to the teaching of the Liturgy; and the earnest efforts 
of many of them to secure the revision of the Prayer Book are 
a tacit confession that they themselves do not feel so secure of 
their position as their strong utterances would imply. 

The judgment in the Gorham case, indeed, though it gave 
them a legalized position in the Establishment, involved the 
most direct denial of their exclusive claims, and should itself 
have shown them that nothing short of an entire revolution 
could make the Anglican Church really Protestant. 4So far 
as it was in their favour it was, as events have shown, one 
of the greatest calamities which could have fallen upon a 
great party. Had the judgment of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust 
been sustained as, if it had been a question of mere law, we have 
little doubt that it would have been, they must have separated 
from a Church which not only taught what they had again and 
again denounced as ‘ soul-destroying error,’ but which also re- 
fused them the liberty to counteract its evil by preaching saving 
truth; and such a secession would have been to them, and to 
the Protestantism of the Episcopal Church, as life from the 
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dead. But unfortunately the Court decided that their doctrine 
might be tolerated; and they who had before asserted that they 
alone set forth the Gospel and the true doctrines of the Church, 
were content to accept the indulgence granted them, and to drag 
on a dishonoured and tolerated existence in a Church of which 
they had hitherto claimed to be the only faithful representatives. 

Every principle on which the Evangelicals had insisted 
should have led them to spurn the toleration which was flung 
to them. Even had the Court pronounced no definite opinion, 
thus leaving it to be inferred, as indeed the Evangelicals assert, 
that the Church gave no decided judgment on a point so vital, 
even that itself should have been sufficient for them, since they 
would hardly maintain that the Church of Christ should send 
forth from the same fountain sweet waters and bitter. But such 
considerations did not seem to trouble them, and greatly to the 
lowering of their own moral prestige, and to the injury of that 
Protestantism of which they professed to be the true exponents 
and defenders, they meekly submitted to a decision which ought 
to have forced them into the ranks of Nonconformity. They 
seem unable even now to perceive how Romanism and 
Xationalism have both profited by their weakness; and while 
ever ready to call in the law, from whose fangs they themselves 
so barely escaped, to suppress the heresy of others, they seem 
altogether unconscious that the position they have thus obtained 
was really an impregnable defence for their opponents. The 
Courts, however, are not likely to be similarly oblivious, and it 
cannot be expected that having been indulgent to them they 
should at their bidding become rigid and severe to their oppo- 
nents. Those who had pleaded with success in favour of a 
policy of comprehension in their own case, were as weak as 
they were inconsistent, in endeavouring to persuade the Judges 
to reverse their decision when they had become plaintiffs 
instead of defendants. There are evils in comprehensiveness, 
and evils in exclusiveness, but the worst possible course for 
any judicial body to adopt is to alternate between the two, and 
show itself broad and narrow by turns, neither for long together, 
and of course, neither on any fixed principles. There are men, 
indeed, who care little either for the letter of the law, the cha- 
racter of the Court, or the authority of precedents, but who think 
that heresy ought to be put down at whatever cost. In the spirit 
of Caiaphas, they would argue that the whole body ought not to 
be sacrificed for the sake of some extreme men, and they would 
rather that the law should be strained for the punishment of 
Ritualists and Rationalists, than that the character of the 
Church should be compromised, or its security imperilled. But 
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happily for us, under a constitutional rule our judges do not act 
after the manner of military tribunals at Versailles when dealing 
with Communists; and, as the Evangelicals have repeatedly 
found, they have always applied to other parties the same prin- 
ciples on which they have dealt with them. 

The Church Association, in endeavouring to vindicate the 
Protestantism of the Establishment by employing the power of 
law to repress all opposition, has thus had special difficulty, 
from being the representative of a party which, but for the 
very comprehensiveness it was seeking to limit, must have 
found itself consigned to the cold shade of Nonconformity. 
We are unable to join in the strong ceusures passed upon it by 
those who are desirous above all things to maintain the Estab- 
lishment, and who care little what doctrine be proclaimed from 
the pulpits of the Church, provided its relations with the State 
are not disturbed. To political Churchmen like the Marquis of 
Salisbury—and there are not a few among the clergy, and some 
even on the Episcopal Bench—the action of those who are 
resolved not to be content with pleasant but unprincipled com- 
promises, and who, having a belief that the Establishment is 
intended to be a defender of the truth, are resolved, if possible, 
to conform it to their ideal, must be extremely offensive. They 
know too well the insecurity of the edifice which they are so 
anxious to preserve, to be very much pleased with any who will 
busy themselves in digging about the foundations. We fail, 
however, to understand on what principle the objection of these 
Erastians to this appeal to law rests. ‘Those who believe in the 
right and power of the State in religious matters, cannot with 
any consistency object to any fair attempt to secure its aid for 
what they believe to be truth; nor can they who maintain the 
justice of the Act of Uniformity and are prepared to uphold it, 
with any show of reason, complain of those who wish to enforce 
it on any who have voluntarily accepted its conditions, and who 
thus enjoy the advantages it secures to the favoured class of 
Conformists. We may go even further, and say, that we do not 
see how, with their views, the Evangelicals could have acted 
otherwise. Asserting that the Anglican was an Evangelical 
Protestant Church, and nothing else, they were bound to justify 
their pretension by casting out of its fellowship men who do not 
seek to conceal the unmitigated contempt with which they regard 
everything Protestant, whose hatred to Protestantism, indeed, is 
little short of a mania, and who take the most practical mode 
of manifesting it by endeavouring to conform the teaching 
and ritual of the Establishment to a ‘Catholic’ and medieval 
type. We may doubt the expediency of their interference, alike 
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because of the peculiar tenure on which they enjoy their own 
ecclesiastical status, the certainty that they would expose 
themselves to charges it would not be easy to repel, and the 
probability that even their success would bring about results 
they would be the first to deplore. We cannot deny, however, 
the consistency of their action with their own principles. Their 
inconsistency and weakness are shown in their refusal to accept 
the legitimate consequences of their own appeal, in their wilful 
blindness to the real meaning of the judgment which they have 
themselves provoked, in their strange idea that, after all their 
professions, they can do better service to the truth by sharing 
the patronage of the State in common with the teachers of the 
error they have denounced, than by that bold and manly repudi- 
ation of an institution which has ceased to be a faithful wit- 
ness to the Gospel which their earnest language would have 
led us to hope. 

There are many who have condemned them for disturbing 
the peace of the Church about such small questions and points 
of repeal. It is easy, it may seem philosophical and broad, to 
treat the controversy as a mere piece of puerility, and there is 
just a sufficient element of absurdity in it to make such a repre- 
sentation plausible. Whether the clergy shall officiate in 
chasubles or surplices, and whether their vestments shall be 
white, green, or purple; whether the communion table shall be 
made of wood or stone, and whether the colour of the altar cloth 
shall vary according to the season ; whether lighted candles and 
incense shall be introduced into the service, and other questions of 
the kind, do seem very trivial in themselves, and the controversy 
about them may be made to look very ridiculous. ‘This is the 
view taken of it by all whose lack of imagination prevents them 
from placing themselves in the position and understanding the 
feelings of other men, or whose shallowness leads them to take 
the most superficial view of every question; by such ecclesiastics 
as are unwilling to admit the seriousness of the questions with 
which they have to deal, and who hope to compose dissensions 
by assuring the opposing parties that their differences amount to 
nothing ; and in general by those who pride themselves on being 
practical, common-sense men, but who often show themselves far 
more unpractical than those whom they despise as theorists. 

This view, however specious, is essentially misleading; and 
fails to do justice to the motives of those engaged in the 
struggle; while it leaves out of account altogether the effect 
upon ‘the ungodliness and ignorance that disgrace the century’ 
(to quote the words of the Primate) of the kind of religious 
teaching which is given by means of ritual. Only children 
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would contend about attitudes and gestures and colours for 
their own sake, or would find a pleasure in gorgeous vest- 
ments, incense, and all the other accessories of a ‘ Catholic’ 
service, apart from any spiritual significance they are supposed 
to possess. We have no right to accuse the Ritualists of 
such puerility. Though we may feel that—even admitting 
their own principles—they attach too much importance to their 
ecclesiastical millinery, we must not so mistake them as to sup- 
pose that they regard it as the end to which they work, rather 
than one of the means by which that end is to be secured. The 
struggle about vestments is really one about priestly authority 
and sacramental efficacy, and they are not to be condemned, 
therefore, who feel that upon its decision depends much of the 
religious future of the nation. 

‘ Ritual (according to Mr. Orby Shipley) is no selected system, 
‘ based on personal likes or dislikes, and elaborated by individual 
‘ preference or prejudice. It is a system complete and absolute 
‘in itself, towards which persons are at liberty to approach by 
‘degrees ; but beyond which, or on either side of which, they 
‘as Catholics have no right to go; and short of which, to be 
‘consistent, they are not permitted to aim.’ Indeed, he goes 
so far as to assert that it is the ‘ peculiarity of Catholic cere- 
‘monial at the altar, that all its more important features, and 
‘many features of less moment, are reproductions, more or less 
‘exact, of the first antitypal celebration of the Lord’s Supper in 
‘the upper chamber.’ We cannot here follow him in the curious 
style of reasoning by which he seeks to establish this extra- 
ordinary position, but the fact that he holds such a view is itself 
sufficient to explain the importance he attaches to ceremonial, 
and to justify those who have appealed to the law to decide 
whether the Church of England sanctions these usages, and 
those theories of the sacrament which they are intended to set 
forth. 

A learned prelate has compared these Ritualist discussions to 
the disagreements of soldiers about their uniforms. He would 
have been happier in his figure, and would have shown a better 
appreciation of the difficulty of the crisis, if he had compared 
them to the struggle for a flag. A dispute about the colour of a 
coat would appear childish, and would evoke no sympathy; but 
it is with a very different feeling that we regard the chivalrous 
devotion with which a regiment seeks to guard its own colours. 
‘ We do not laugh,’ says Mr. MacColl, ‘at regimental millinery. 
‘We do not despise the officer who defends the flag of his 
‘regiment with his life-blood, and wraps it round him in the 
‘agony of death: It is but a trifle, perhaps, a blood-stained rag, 
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‘but to have it is the symbol of glorious battle-fields.’ True; 
and yet among those who would applaud the gallantry of both 
the assailants and defenders in such a strife, there are many who 
fail to see that this controversy about vestments is of the same 
character, and that its significance is not to be measured by the 
value of the vestments themselves. It is unfortunate, perhaps, 
that the battle has not been fought on different grounds; and 
for this both parties must accept their share of blame, though 
the Church Association seems most open to censure. But if it 


_ has erred most, it has certainly paid the heaviest penalty, both 


in the loss of reputation and in the disappointment of its hopes. 
It placed in the foreground points of ritual which were certainl 
of subordinate importance, and which might be settled without 
affecting the main issue; and thus though on some of them it 
secured decisions in its favour, they have really profited it 
nothing. 

‘A flag,’ says the Times in an able article on the significance 
of the French flags, is ‘ the outward and visible sign of a political 
‘principle,’ and on this ground it justifies the Count de Cham- 
bord for the jealousy with which he guards the time-honoured 
ensign of his race ; adding, ‘ we must be content to acknowledge 
‘that there is more than mere childishness or sentiment in the 
‘use of a flag.’ The same remark applies to our ecclesiastical 
strifes; but in the one case, as in the other, it is a sign of 
extreme weakness to peril the triumph of the principle for the 
sake of the symbol, for either the adoption of the symbol will 
follow the victory of the principle, or, at the worst, the senti- 
mental loss may well be endured for the sake of the substantial 
gain. It may be very gallant and chivalrous—it may even 
seem necessary for his own consistency that the champion of 
Divine right should insist on retaining his Bourbon flag—but 


‘if the only result is that he loses a golden opportunity, such as 


may never return for the assertion of his supposed right and 
the recovery of his crown, the whole world will condemn his 
folly. This, in fact, is the position of the Church Association, 
or at least would have been, if the decrees of the Court could 
have been enforced. It would have had the gratification of 
pulling down the Ritualist flag and substituting for it a Pro- 
testant one, but the citadel would have remained in the hands 
of the foe. It is certainly a strange condition of affairs which 
has resulted from the adoption of the principle, that while 
diversity is allowed in the pulpit, there must be strict uni- 
formity at the altar. Many of the symbols of the Real Pre- 
sence are distinctly prohibited, but the doctrine is permitted to 
be taught, with certain limitations indeed, but still in a form 
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so pronounced that he must be fanatical indeed whom it does 
not satisfy. The priest may not light the candles, nor employ 
the incense in honour of the mysterious presence on the altar ; 
nor may he array himself in alb, or chasuble or tunicle, asa 
ee making ready for a sacrifice; nor may he assert that the 

resence of the Lord is visible, or deny that the sacrifice once 
offered for sins is all-sufficient ; but the idea of a ‘real, actual, 
objective’ Presence inthe sacramental elements after consccra- 
tion by the priest is not plainly repugnant to anything in the 
articles or formularies, and he is therefore permitted to teach it. 
He is called on to part with the shadow, but allowed to retain 
the substance. Forbidden the accessories which he thinks neces- 
sary for this sacramental worship, he may enforce, and he will 
no doubt do it with all the more emphasis, its characteristic 
principle. The flag he is required to take down, but the fortress 
remains in his hands, or at least he is allowed a shelter in it, 
and may there prosecute his plans for obtaining absolute posscs- 
sion of it. 

This would have been a miserable result for the Evangelicals, 
had it been secured, but they have not gained even so much. 
The avowed determination of Mr. Orby Shipley already quoted, 
either to disobey the law, or to contrive some mode of evasion 
which should make it a nullity, has been carried out to the full 
by his friends. If, indeed, they were reduced to evasion at all, 
it was only for a short time, and they have found a compensation 
for it in the increased audacity which they have subsequently 
shown. For practical purposes, the decrees against Ritualism 
are not worth the paper on which they were written. Indeed, 
the strong character of the Purchas Judgment gave the extreme 
party an advantage in their resistance, which they did not fail 
to use so effectually as to convert that which was meant to be a 
hindrance into a help. 


‘Suppose’ (says Mr. Shipley) ‘ the eastward position had been cast to 
us as a sop for Cerberus, while incense was definitely forbidden ; suppose 
the mixed chalice had been allowed, though adoration was prevented ; 
or even suppose lights had been permitted while vestments were dis- 
allowed, what would have been the fate of the Ritual party? It is 
no injustice to say, that it would have been, as it has before been, left 
by the High Church party to fight its own battles without any note 
or mark of sympathy. But the law having now positively declared 
against both the moderate and the extreme, the old-fashioned Ritualist 
of thirty years ago, and the new-fashioned Ritualist of to-day, a 
wondrous kindly fellow-feeling las sprung up in the former on behalf 
of the latter, and both are now prepared under the banner of Ritual 
to or fall together.’ —‘ Secular Judgments in Spiritual Matters, 
p- 67. 
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This was written under the first experience of defeat, when 
it seemed as though there would be some serious consequences 
flowing from the judgment. But the strong revolt of the excited 
High Church party virtually reversed the decree of the Court. 
It was headed by the two most distinguished canons of St. 
Paul’s, who announced that they would disobey the law, and 
challenged their diocesan to enforce it. The canons were firm, 
decided, and courageous, if somewhat Jawless; the bishop was 
weak—~possibly he was even in sympathy with them, but, at all 
events, he was not prepared to enter into conftict with them and 
their numerous sympathisers, and the condemnation of the east- 
ward position remains a brutum fulmen. But if high dignitaries 


"were spared when they were not only guilty of open disobedience, 


but had publicly unfurled the flag of revolt and thrown down 
a gauntlet, which no one was prepared to take up, it became 
simply impossible to enforce other parts of the despised judg- 
ment in relation to humbler offenders, and so the Church Asso- 
ciation finds that it has stirred up prejudice against itself, 
provoked bitter controversy, and wasted money and strength to 
no purpose. 

Itis instructive to mark the contrast between a picture drawn 
at the time of what the judgments were meant to do and would 
have done if they had been enforced, and another of what has 
actually been accomplisked. The first is from the graphic pen 
of Mr. Orby Shipley, who says, ‘Each point in our restored 
‘ritual has been ruthlessly taken from us. The corporate work 
‘of forty years, the life’s work of many an individual and 
‘faithful parish priest, so far as the law of the land is concerned, 
‘has been literally “stamped out.” The building which was 
‘begun so quictly, which advanced so slowly, which even yet 
‘is completed so imperfectly by two or three secular judgments 
‘in spiritual matters, has been razed to the ground.’ These 
utterances were exaggerated, if not somewhat petulant, and 
yet they hardly expressed too strongly the sweeping changes 
which the judgment would have made. But instead of any 
such result, we have advanced in the opposite direction. A 
‘High Churchman of the old school,’ whose soul is vexed by 
these Romanising innovations, in a pamphlet which bears the 
appropriate title of ‘ Quousque ?’ tells us that at the opening of 
a certain church the clergyman had the coolness to request the 
officiating bishop to turn his back on the people during the 
consecration prayer; in other words, to ‘sanction his own in- 
fringement of the law by breaking it himself;’ and though the 
bishop refused, the fact of the request being made, itself shows not 
only the audacity of the party, but the confidence they repose 
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in the goodwill of some of the bishops towards them. He 
describes also an elaborate ceremonial of the most distinctly 
Romish character at the interment of the late Mr. Combe, of 
the Oxford University Press, in which every prohibition of 
the Judicial Committee was treated with contempt, and then 
adds this picture of the present state of things in the Ksta- 
blishment :—- 


‘It is impossible, I should think, for any one not to see in the 
ceremoni:l of this day sufficient evidence of the obstinate determina- 
tion of this school on any occasion and by any means which may 
present themselves, to introduce into our Church a system and form 
of worship materially if not wholly different from that of the Re- 
formed Church of England ; and there is no lack of evidence to the 
same effect in other places though sometimes but in trifles; but no 
feather is too light to show which way the wind blows Thus we 
read ofa requiem mass being celebrated tor Mr. Purchas’ soul, of which 
his friends must hope he did not stand in need. Iam told that the 
Archdeacon of London, in his late charge, called attention to the fact 
that in some churches in his Archdeaconry confessional boxes were 
to be seen; and unless 1 am misinformed, one of the Richmond 
curates carried his confessional box with him to St. Alban’s, At 
Clifton, the minister officiating at the Holy Communion insisted on 
putting the bread into the mouths instead of into the hands of two 
ladies of my acquaintance. In an account of some Ritualistic pro- 
ceedings at Tenby, I have read that the Litany of the Holy Child- 
hood, recited by the curate and choir kneeling at the chancel steps, 
formed part of the afternoon service in the parish church. In fact 
the Ritualistic journals, as well as others, almost every day tell the 
same tale, though in different accents. In London we hear of 
fashionable ladies playing at being housemaids in their churches, in 
obedience, of course, to “ Father” M. or N., by way of penance for 
their own sins, and reparation for affronts offered to God by others. 
The Easter services in some London churches this year have out- 
Mackonochied Mackonochie. If I am not mistaken, the Ritualistic 
clergy are encouraging the foundation of societies of the Sacred Heart, 
&c., sections being started in more counties than one, in which the 
inculcation of confession as an habitual preparation for the Holy 
Communion, is quite sufficient to indicate their being in the hands of 
the anti-Reformation party. Go into any of the Ritualistic churches 
and see whether you will not be reminded of Rome ; be present at 
one of the “high celebrations,” as the mass is called in Ritualistic 
circles, and see whether the decorations of the so-called altar, the 
vestments of the officiating clergy, their sacerdotal position, their 
attitudes, their movements from side to side, the whole mode of 
consecration, the musical accompaniments at the most solemn parts 
of the service, the choristers in their black or coloured cassocks and 
short surplices, the number of non-communicants occupied, or seem: 
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The Bennett Case. 


ingly occupied in their private devotions, while a sacrifice, which is 
supposed to give efficacy to those private devotions is being, as 
they think, performed for them by the priest; in short, whether 
everything does not tell the same tale of Romish ceremonial and 
Romish doctrine having overlaid the Order for the Administration 
of the Holy Communion in the Prayer Book.’—‘ Quousque?’ p. 16-18. 


This is a startling picture; but no one would pretend to 
say that it is overdrawn. A more striking exhibition of 
the helplessness of law has seldom if ever been placed 
before the English people, and we cannot suppose that it 
will be without its effect. The Church Association, indeed, 
seems almost bound to take some decisive measures to prevent 
all its work from becoming a nullity, if not something worse. 
Unhappily, the Bennett judgment has not only taken the 
heart out of it, but has made even the most successful check it 
could interpose to the most Romish innovations in ritual, of little 
or no practical consequence. Had the preaching of a ‘real, 
‘actual, and objective presence’ of our Lord on her altars been 
forbidden, it might have set itself with more spirit to the repres- 
sion of a symbolic ceremonial ; as it is, it naturally regards with 
a languid indifference or a helpless despair a work in which even 
success would mean so little. 

The case of ‘Sheppard v. Bennett’ was probably the most 
serious on which the ecclesiastical tribunals were ever called to 
decide. 


‘If,’ said Dr. Stephens, in bringing his remarkably learned and 
convincing argument to a close,—‘ Your lordships affirm the doctrine 
of Mr. Bennett, viz. (1) that the true body of Christ is present in 
the elements on the altar; (2) that the priest makes a real offering 
of Christ to God in the Eucharist ; (3) that adoration is due to 
Christ present in the consecrated bread and wine; then there is 
no substantial distinction between the doctrine of the Church of 
England and the decrees of the Council of Trent in reference to (1) 
the real presence ; (2) the sacrifice of Christ by the priest ; and (3) 
the adoration of Christ in the elements. Then Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer can no longer be regarded as martyrs who suffered for the 
truth, and the Reformation itself becomes neither more nor less than 
an unjustifiable, and therefore sinful, act of schism.’ 


These words exactly represent the nature of the questions at 
issue, and the gravity of the decision to be pronounced. The 
result was eminently unsatisfactory and disquieting to all who 
believe the Anglican Church to be a defence of Protestantism. 
It is true Mr. Bennett’s doctrine has not been acknowledged as 
the doctrine of the Church of England, but for all practical 
purposes this might as well have been the decisicn, The 
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decrees of the Council of Trent are not, indeed, made obligatory 
upon all the clergy, but as many of the clergy—be they reckoned 
by tens, or hundreds, or thousands—as choose to preach, in harmony 
with those decrees, doctrines which have hitherto been regarded 
as the crucial points of difference between the Anglican and 
Romish Churches, are sanctioned in doing so. A conclusion 
more discreditable to the judges, more damaging in its ultimate 
results to the Establishment whose unity it was intended to 
preserve, more mischievous in the representation of Christian 
truth which it gives to the people at large, it is not easy to 
conceive. It perils truth to secure peace; it justifies a tampering 
with conscience and an evasion of the plain meaning of language ; 
it proclaims to the world that in religious and theological 
matters words may be made to bear any construction under the 
hands of skilful manipulators ; it in effect says, that the Anglican 
Church is to be divided into hostile armies, each of whom may 
proclaim the other a heretic and traitor, while both may be re- 
garded by her as loyal sons; it is, in fact, the sacrifice of the 
Church, with all that a Church is most anxious to conserve in 
the interests of the Establishment. Erastians may accept it 
with gratitude, because it averts the one thing which they most 
dread, and in opposing which they give almost the only sign of 
earnestness ever to be found in them—the emancipation of the 
Christian Church from State control. Those who care for the 
Establishment only in so far as it can be made to do the work 
of the anti-Protestant crusade, in which they are engaged, may 
in the true Romish spirit, which looks only at the end, and does 
not trouble itself about the means by which it is secured, 
joyously avail themselves of the license it grants, and ignore the 
humiliation and indignity it inflicts upon them. But sincere 
friends of the Church cannot but chafe under a decision which 
holds her up to the ridicule of Christendom, and true lovers of 
freedom will feel that liberty itself is dishonoured when her 
— name is invoked in defence of so pitiful an evasion of 
aw. 

Mr. Bennett is entitled at all events to the credit of having 
raised the question in so distinct and palpable a form that there 
could be no mistake about the principles involved in the 
controversy. Some of those who were in general sympathy 
with him complained of his indiscretion. Possibly had the re- 
sult been adverse to him, the complaint on this score might have 
been still more loudly expressed. Even Dr. Pusey disapproved 
of his original phraseology, and advised a change of terms; and 
among all but the extreme men of the party there was a feeling 
that he had .endangered his own cause by his rash and un- 
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guarded utterances. But, at least, he is to be admired for the 
manliness and courage with which he set forth his opinions. 
Whether he has shown the same qualities in his subsequent 
conduct, or whether the spirit which led him to challenge the 
decision of the law would not have led him to scorn the in- 
dulgence it granted him, while at the same time it put a stigma 
upon his doctrine by declaring that it was not the doctrine of 
the Church of England, is open to question, and will be con- 
sidered subsequently. At present we note only that the frank- 
ness with which he propounded the most extreme views seemed 
to indicate a desire to try how much of ‘Catholic,’ or as it 
might more correctly be called Tridentine doctrine, the Church 
of England could be made to bear. 

It was not charged against him, let it be clearly under- 
stood, that he preached the doctrine of Transubstantiation, but to 
put it in Dr. Stephens’ phrase, that he taught an Ezternal Real 
Presence in the elements, to which adoration should be paid, 
and with that the representation of the sacrifice of Christ by 
the priest. These ideas he set forth in language, which to ordi- 
nary minds seems to admit of only one interpretation. His 
assertion is, that there is ‘a real and actual’ (in the first edition 
it was ‘ real, actual, and visible’) ‘ Presence of our Lord under the 
‘form of bread and wine upon the altars of our churches.’ This 
is not Transubstantiation, for that implies the absence of the 
natural elements, this is only the presence of Christ in them. The 
one deals only with the fact of the presence, the other with its 
results in the bread and wine. It is possible to believe in a 
Real Presence, such as the Romish Church asserts in its dogma 
of Transubstantiation, in which the substance of the bread and 
wine is changed, or in a Presence which leaves the original 
elements unchanged, as in the Consubstantiation of the 
Lutherans; or the Real Presence may be asserted without any 
attempt to explain its relation to the material elements. The 
last is Mr. Bennett’s position. He merely insists on the Presence 
without attempting to define its resultant effects on the elements. 
The one thing which he seems determined to make clear is, that 
it is not to be resolved into a merely spiritual presence, whose 
benefits are enjoyed only by the believing worshipper. It is true, 
as the judgment of the Committee states, that ‘he has nowhere 
‘alleged in terms a corporeal presence of the natural body of 
‘Christ in the elements ;’ though we might reasonably ask what 
else that ‘ visible’ presence could be, the idea of which he dis- 
tinctly retains while recalling the term. It is true also that 
he has never affirmed that the body of Christ is present ‘in 
‘a “corporeal” or “ natural” sense ;’ though we are not pres 
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pared to agree to the further dictum that ‘on the contrary he 
‘has denied this,’ because ‘he speaks of the presence in which 
‘he believes as “spiritual,” “supernatural,” “sacramental,” 
‘ mystical,” and “ ineffable.”’’ The use of all these terms is, in 
fact, perfectly reconcilable with the belief which he is thus held to 
have denied, and we greatly question whether Mr. Bennett himself 
would acknowledge the denial which is thus attributed to him 
by judges whose desire seems to have been to discover some 
ground on which they might, with at least a show of justice, 
acquit him. Some mystification was introduced into the dis- 
cussion by the use of the word ‘objective’ in another of the 
passages on which the indictment was based. Mr. Bennett's 
statement is, ‘The three great doctrines on which the Catholic 
‘Church has to take her stand are—l. The Real objective Pre- 
‘sence of our Blessed Lord in the Eucharist; 2. The sacrifice 
‘ offered by the priest; and 3. The adoration due to the presence of 
‘our Blessed Lord therein.’ In dealing with this statement, Dr. 
Stephens very properly objects to the use of the term ‘objective,’ 
on the ground that it and its opposite, ‘subjective,’ ‘are unknown 
‘to the formularies of the Church; never entered into theo- 
‘logical controversy during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., 
‘and Charles II., and are, to the English mind, difficult of 
‘comprehension, fruitful of endless disputation as to their exact 
‘meaning, and pregnant by implication with meanings and 
‘inferences inapplicable to the legal bearings of the pleadings in 
‘ this case.’ We should be sorry to say that these very reasons may 
have led to the selection of so doubtful a term, butits use has intro- 
duced an element of vagueness, or would have done so had not 
Mr. Bennett been otherwise so very pronounced in his statements. 
Whether the Presence on which he insists be called ‘ corporal’ 
or not, depends entirely on the definition of the term; but it is 
certainly a presence which is in the elements, is the result of 
their consecration by the priest, and is, as Dr. Stephens puts it, 
‘a presence in relation to outward objects as distinguished 
‘from a presence to the soul of the communicant.’ 

The question at issue, it must be remembered, is not one of 
mere speculation ; not even a question of the various sentiments 
with which individual souls may celebrate the sacred feast insti- 
tuted by our Lord ; not the difference between simplicity and mys- 
tery in the sacrament, a rational though humble faith, and amystic 
transcendentalism on the part of the worshipper. Were this 
all there would still be much to be said against the introduction 
of an element so perilously near to superstition in the rites of a 
religion, a distinctive feature of whose teaching is, that ‘the 
‘kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
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‘peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ But an essential point in 
this doctrine of the Real Presence is the power that it ascribes 
to the priest. It is only after the consecrating prayer has been 
offered by the priest that Christ is there ‘present under the 
‘form of bread and wine.’ Everything may be in strict order, 
the elements may be laid on the altar, and the prayer may be 
offered ; but, however spiritual and devout may be the man 
who offers it, the consecration is not effected, and the mystical, 
or rather magical change does not take place unless he be one 
of the privileged order of priesthood. Is it necessary to show 
how the basis is thus laid for the most extravagant sacerdotal 
claim? The men to whom this gift is entrusted must be a 
superior order of beings, whom God has accredited as His 
special representatives, and to whom it is impossible to refuse 
becoming submission and reverence. That they should be 
lords over our consciences, should dictate our creed and regulate 
our actions, should pry into our most secret thoughts, impose 
on us penances for our sins, or, at their pleasure, grant us 
absolution, is not too much for them to demand, secing that 
they have established their right even to such authority as this 
by performing continually a miracle more stupendous than the 
imagination can well conceive. The power of the keys is not too 
awful to be wielded by men to whom God has given the right 
to clothe the simple elements on the communion table with the 
sanctity which must surround the veil under which a present 
Deity is hidden. 

The decision of the Dean of Arches, by whom the question 
was first tried, made the case wear a still more serious aspect 
for the earnest Protestants of the Established Church. Hitherto 
it had been for the most part assumed that the doctrines and 
practices of the extreme Anglican party were contrary to law, 
and that it was only necessary to challenge them in order to 
ensure their condemnation. But Sir Robert Phillimore not 
only acquitted the vicar of Frome Selwood, but in an elaborate 
and ingenious argument maintained that his teaching was in 
harmony with the formularies of the Church, and was sanc- 
tioned by the example of some of her most eminent divines, and 
even of some whom we have been wont to regard as the leaders 
of the Reformation. It is not often that a Superior Court, even 
when setting aside the decision of an inferior, feels itself called 
to employ such strong terms of censure as the Judicial Com- 
mittee thought it necessary to adopt towards Sir Robert Philli- 
more, even while confirming his award so far as the acquittal of 
Mr. Bennett was concerned. Yet no impartial party can deny 
the justice, or even dispute the necessity of a distinct repudia- 
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tion of the views he had laid down. Throughout the Dean of 
Arches spoke as a partisan rather than a judge, and seemed as 
if he was determined to supply the defendant with the counsel 
whom he had resolved net to provide for himself. A more damag- 
ing exposure than that which is furnished in Dr. Stephens’ re- 
markably able review of the decision it has seldom been the lot 
of a judge to face. What with appeals to authorities who are no 
authorities and misrepresentations of some who are, the confusion 
of terms that ought to have been carefully discriminated, and 
sometimes the interpolation of words of essential importance to 
the argument, the use of quotations in a form so imperfect as to 
convey the most erroneous impressions, and the general mistakes 
and omissions and suggestions, all telling in favour of the defend- 
ant, the judgment lacks altogether the impartiality and dignity 
by which a judicial deliverance ought to have been distinguished. 
Our space will not allow us to quote illustrations of these several 
points. Suffice it to say that the Judicial Committee thought it 
necessary to remind the Dean that it was not the place of the 
one Court or the other to ‘usurp the functions of a synod or 
council’; to condemn his citation of authorities as a mode of 
argument the most fallacious on a subject so abstruse and of so 
many aspects; and even to emphasize their condemnation by 
devoting a paragraph to show the questionable character of one 
of the authorities on which he had placed great reliance—a 
letter from Bishop Gheast, the very genuineness of which is 
doubtful, which cannot in any sense express (as the Judge 
represented it) the opinions of the compiler of the 28th Article 
to which it refers, and which only a partisan could have 
adduced as a decisive exposition of the crucial words ‘only in 
‘an heavenly and spiritual manner,’ in which that Article 
describes the nature of Christ’s presence. 

But the censures of the Committee of Council would have been 
more effective, if, while purging themselves of all complicity in 
the views enunciated by the Dean of the Arches, they had been 
more consistent in the application of their own principles. If 
they do not, like him, assume the prerogatives of a synod or 
council, they do assuredly go beyond the proper province of 
the judge. Nothing need be more decided than their state- 
ments of the law, nothing more weak and unsatisfactory than 
the conclusions which they draw from them. They expressly 
declare that the doctrine Mr. Bennett taught is not the doctrine 
of the Church of England, yet they do not punish or even cen- 
-sure Mr. Bennett for teaching it. Of course, therefore, he may 
teach it again; and as many as will may teach it and enjoy the 
like impunity, There is in our view a pitiable, almost con- 
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temptible, feebleness in the reluctance of the Judicial Committee 
to apply their own reasonings. Here is an example: 


‘The Church of England, in the passages just cited, holds and 
teaches affirmatively that in the Lord's Supper, the body and blood 
of Christ are given to, taken, and received by the faithful communi- 
cant. She implies, therefore, to that extent, a presence of Christ in 
the ordinance to the soul of the worthy recipient. As to the mode of 
the presence she affirms nothing, except that the body of Christ is 
“given, taken, and eaten in the supper only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner,” and that ‘the mean whereby the body of Christ 
is received and eaten is faith.” Any other presence than this—any 
presence which is not a presence to the soul of the faithful receiver 
—the Church does not by her Articles and Formularies affirm, or 
require her ministers to accept.’ 


Surely the premises not only sustain, but demand a much 
wider conclusion, for if it is ‘ on/y after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner’ that the body of Christ is present, then any but a 
spiritual presence is excluded; and if faith is not only a mean 
but ¢he mean by which this presence is realized, then the 
‘actual and visible’ or ‘ actual and objective’ presence is inad- 
missible. The-only inference is that Mr. Bennett in teaching 
this had contravened the doctrine of the Church, and must be 
dealt with accordingly. Even Dr. Phillimore himself admitted 
that the idea of a ‘ visible’ presence could not be reconciled 
with the teaching of the formularies, and that had he been 
called to adjudicate upon Mr. Bennett’s original statement, 
‘he must have considered whether he ought not to pass a 
‘sentence of suspension accompanied by a monition to abstain 
‘ for the future from such language.’ Mr. Bennett substitutes 
the term ‘objective,’ but in doing so says, ‘My meaning and 
‘that which passed through my mind in writing the original 
‘ passages was precisely the same as that which is now conveyed 
‘in the words substituted. Now it is not to be supposed that he 
has not rightly estimated the significance of his own words, 
that he does not in fact know what ‘ visible’ means, and there- 
fore, that though he employs ‘ objective’ as of equivalent force, 
he has really reduced the strength of a statement which he 
intended to maintain in its original sense. In our opinion, 
and it will be shared by all whose judgments are not biassed 
by extraneous considerations, the one statement is equally with 
the other opposed to what the Judicial Committee lay down as 
the law of the Church. But in their judgment a statement 
that there is a‘ presence external to the act of the commu- 
nicant,’ an objective, actual, and real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament under the form of bread and wine, ‘is not plainly 
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‘repugnant to the distinct affirmation that the body of Christ 
‘is only given, taken and received after an heavenly and 
‘ spiritual manner.’ We can only say, that we fail to see how 
repugnance could be established if it is not to be found here. 

But throughout the judgment we have the painful impression 
that the minds of the judges are distracted by two opposite 
feelings, which they find it very hard to reconcile. They desire 
to assert the Protestantism of the Establishment, but at the 
same time they wish to avert the possibility of a secession, 
which would certainly end in the overthrow of the institution. 
In a recent debate on the proposed change in the constitution of 
the Committee, the House of Lords was warned by one of the 
archbishops of the danger of depriving the Court of the presence 
of the episcopal members, as their interposition had saved the 
Church at different times from the secession of each of its great 
parties. Perhaps we may conclude, then, that in this case the 
secular judges supplied the sound law, while the bishops intro- 
duced the ‘ statesmanlike considerations’ which prevented its 
rigid enforcement; that from the lawyers came the clear 
enunciation of principle and the solid reasoning by which it 
is sustained, which have satisfied the Evangelicals; but to the 
bishops we owe the indulgence to disobedience which has saved 
the Ritualists. Possibly this may appear to some minds another 
illustration of the happy union between Church and State. In 
reality it only shows how much each is prepared to sacrifice of 
that which it is especially bound to maintain; the Church 
compromising her loyalty to truth, and the State lowering the 
majesty of law in order to preserve an alliance which is as 
injurious as it is unnatural. 

The injury which the State must sustain when a strong and 
resolute body of men is able, by putting on a bold front, if not 
to overawe a Court of law, at least to secure an indulgence which 
wears the aspect of concession to menaces loudly uttered, need 
not be pointed out at length. It is possible, indeed, that we 
may be mistaken in this interpretation of the action of the 
Judicial Committee; but, unfortunately, the facts lend them- 
selves so readily to it that it is sure to be very widely accepted. 
The Court decides that certain rites and ceremonies are contrary 
to law, and immediately the powerful party who advocate them 
set themselves to assail alike the Court and its judgment. They 
criticise its constitution, deny its authority, ridicule its learning 
and its law, impeach even its integrity, and distinctly proclaim 
that they will not obey its decrees. The same party are 
arraigned for teaching the doctrine which the condemned rites 
were intended to symbolize, and their representative is one who 
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has signalized himself by the boldness of the attitude he has 
assumed, and by his avowed persistence in the obnoxious cere- 
monial. Yet the Court, while pronouncing against the doctrine 
which his words convey, and even admitting that they are 
‘perilously near’ a violation of the law, employs all its inge- 
nuity to assign them an interpretation which may justify it 
in acquitting him, though its suggestion is contradicted by 
all the circumstances of the case, and would be contemptuously 
disavowed by the defendant himself. Whatever the expla- 
nations which may be given of appearances so awkward, there 
can be little doubt that the lesson they will teach many, espe- 
cially when viewed in connection with some of the other judg- 
ments of the same tribunal, is that there is one law for the 
strong and another for the weak. Mr. Voysey had not more 
certainly offended against the formularies of the Church than had 
Mr. Bennett, and, on the principles laid down by the judges, 
was equally entitled to an acquittal. But Mr. Voysey had no 
friends, and there was no fear that his condemnation would 
result in any peril to the Establishment; whereas behind Mr. 
Bennett stood a strong phalanx, already sufficiently aggrieved, 
who had been filling the air with their clamours, and who had 
announced that they would leave the Establishment if their 
champion was condemned. Is it surprising that this should 
appear to numbers the true explanation of the contrast between 
the firmness with which the law dealt with Mr. Voysey and the 
large measure of allowance which it extended to Mr. Bennett ? 

But the injury to the cause of truth and conscience by the 
action of both parties in the Church is not less serious than this 
disturbance of our confidence in the thorough impartiality of 
the law. It is, perhaps, possible that a party might hold either 
the Evangelical or the Anglican theory of the Lord’s Supper 
with great firmness, and yet not so as to involve an absolute 
condemnation of the other ; though it is not easy to see how this 
could be, so distinctly and absolutely does each appear to con- 
tradict the other. But whether possible or not, as a matter of 
fact the very opposite is the case. In the eyes of the Ritualist, 
the Evangelical desecrates the Sacrament; while the Evan- 
gelical in turn regards the Ritualist dogma as a vain and 
blasphemous superstition. Yet the Court allows the preaching 
of views thus mutually destructive, and the teachers of both 
acquiesce in a decision which permits their opponents to incul- 
cate the most deadly error, so long as they are allowed to supply 
the necessary antidote of truth. The Ritualist celebrates his 
Anglican mass with all its pomp and ceremony, undisturbed by 
the thought that in the next parish his brother clergyman is 
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condemning the service to which he attaches such mystical sanc- 
tity as an act of idolatry; while the Evangelical, on his side, 
teaches the sound Protestant doctrine as the only doctrine of 
the Church, without stopping to reflect that his successor may 
possibly—as things go we might say very probably—call upon 
his people to repent in sackcloth and ashes for the dishonour 
which, under his teaching, they have for years been doing to 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

A position of this kind is discreditable to both. ‘The Ritual- 
ists, indeed, are now at liberty to set forth their distinctive idea 
in teaching, though not in symbol, and they are making the best 
of the indulgence thus granted, as we have already seen, by 
extending it to the Ritual, in the hope we suppose, that the 
Evangelicals, cowed and dispirited, and feeling the uselessness 
of proceedings against the symbolic representations of the altar 
when the error they deprecate may be taught from the pulpits, 
will leave them at peace. But at what a price do they obtain this 
freedom, when they consent to remain as the clergy of a Church 
which not only allows those who deny the extension of the 
Incarnation in the awful mystery of the Eucharist to minister 
at her altars, but sets forth their heresy as its own doctrine. 
If they themselves believe in the extravagant representations 
of the Divine glory of the Sacrament, and of the fearful sin and 
profanity of any dishonour put upon it, in which they are so 
fond of indulging, they may well shudder at the thought of the 
guilt which they may be incurring by their association in a 
Church, with ministers of it, who have trampled the sacred 
mysteries under foot, and counted them unholy things. For 
them to accept the liberty granted to themselves as a boon, 
whereas they are bound by their own principles to regard the 
authority with which the doctrine of their opponents is invested 
as a deadly sin is, in fact, to abandon all for which they profess 
to contend, and to expose themselves to the pitiless assaults of 
the Romanist, who has a truer estimate of the position which he 
holds, and is able at least to defend it with more logical force 
and consistency. Froma very clever book, entitled ‘My Clerical 
Friends,’ written by a pervert, they may learn the views which 
the true sons of that Church, whose doctrines and practices 
they are secking to restore, even while they repudiate her 
authority, take of their procedure, and these may possibly serve 
to moderate their exultation in the hour of apparent triumph. 


‘From her (the Church of Rome) you have learned all that you 
know, or think you know ; and yet you boast, because some of you 
have been insinuating for a few years past in timid whispers and 
against the impotent authority of your own bishops, what she kas 
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loudly proclaimed from the housetops for nearly two thousand. 
And even now, those very truths which you have borrowed from her, 
and but for her never would have known, you maintain in a commu- 
nity where they are barely and reluctantly tolerated ; and you do so 
with a more schismatical spirit of wilfulness and conceit than they 
who continue to deny them. You know, too, that your own sect 
would cast you out to-morrow if its temporizing tribunals were not 
afraid of diminishing its scanty numbers ; and that if it has always 
claimed to be “ comprehensive,” and to permit with indifference every 
variety of opposing doctrine, the only form of Christian belief to 
which it has never given a place in its latitudinarian theology is 
precisely that Catholic faith which you affect to regard as its uniform 
and consistent profession. . . .’—p. 154. 


In another place, after pouring the vials of his scorn upon the 
validity of their orders, he adds— 


‘ Even if it were true, it would only be an additional reason, one 
would think, to flee from a community which began its career by de- 
stroying all the altars in the land, and “taking away the continual 
sacrifice,” which used to be’offered upon them, and in which the priest 
of the Most High would be as little at home, if her janitors would 
consent to admit him, as a Christian maiden would be in the combats 
of the circus, or in the orgies of a Roman banquet. . . .’—p. 41. 


The worst of this keen and cutting satire is, that it comes 
from those whom our Ritualists have been most anxious to con- 
ciliate, and that it is so difficult for them to meet it with any 
effective reply. They are scourged with whips which their own 
hands have knotted, crushed by the force of the very principles 
they have been most anxious to assert. Whoever else may 
accept of toleration, it is impossible for them, unless they are 
content to put public dishonour upon that which on their own 
principles they are bound to hold in deepest reverence, to remain 
the priests of a Church which asserts that she has no altar and no 
sacrifice, but contemptuously allows them to rear their altar and 
proclaim a ‘ real, actual, and objective,’ but not visible presence 
of the Lord there, and even to offer upon it what they are 
pleased to describe as a sacrifice, provided always they do not 
speak too plainly in contravention of the teaching of the Church. 

Of all this, however, they seem oblivious. They act, not 
in the spirit of men who feel that they have a sacred deposit to 
guard, but rather of those who have a strife for mastery to 
maintain, and who are ready to bear and suffer a great deal in 
order to obtain even an apparent victory. They forget, there- 
fore, the condemnation of their principles because of the immu- 
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nity they have secured for themselves, and which they hope 
not without reason, to use for the extension of the condemned 
principles. So far from regarding the decision in the light of 
a warning, as some sanguine Evangelicals seemed to expect, 
they have accepted it as a warrant, and are pressing its per- 
missions to the utmost possible point. And the Evangelicals 
ean only look on, anxious and disquieted, but paralyzed 
and powerless; sometimes professing satisfaction that the 
Court has pronounced against the heresy, even while grant- 
ing freedom of speech to the heretics; sometimes breaking 
out in undignified tirades or lugubrious prophecies which are 
pretty sure to come true ; offending thoughtful men by their wild 
appeals to ignorant prejudice, and disappointing earnest men 
by shrinking from the consequences of their own principles; 
ready to blame anybody or anything but their own weakness 
and helplessness in presence of the strong tide which is rushing 
in upon them. They may talk of further appeals to the law, 
but they can hardly hope for greater success than has rewarded 
their past efforts. They may establish ‘ Vigilance Committees,’ 
issue manifestoes, invite the co-operation of Nonconformists, 
and ask them to join in calling on Parliament to revise the 
Prayer Book, but they can hardly even deceive themselves into 
the belief that their efforts will be successful. The Noncon- 
formists will not, by asking Parliament to seé up a Protestant 
establishment, wantonly violate their own principles; and if 
they were weak and foolish enough so to compromise themselves, 
Parliament would certainly turn a deaf ear to such solicitations. 
The Evangelicals, in short, may save the Protestantism of their 
Church by sacrificing the Establishment, but in no other way ; 
and unless they are prepared for that, the sooner they desist from 
their railings against a party with whom they remain in fellow- 
ship, and with whom they have always been ready to unite 
against Nonconformists or Broad Churchmen whenever occa- 
sion has arisen, the better for their own reputation and 
the principles they seek to maintain. Religion itself is in- 
jured when its teachers furnish such a picture as the follow- 
ing, which, severe as it is, is no caricature of the condition 
of the two contending parties, each of which is ready to reproach 
the other, while neither of them seems to understand the aspect 
which they both wear to a common enemy. 


‘The attitude of these rival parties resembles that of the two Dro- 
mios in the comedy. Each maintains that he is the true and original 
representative of the genuine Church of England, and that the other 
is only an impostor, Dromio of Syracuse, who represents the Evan- 
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gelical, says to the Duke of Ephesus, who represents the Privy 
Council— 

“T, sir, am Dromio ; command him away ;” 
but Dromio of Ephesus, who represents the Ritualist, replies— 
“T, sir, am Dromio; pray let me stay !” 
The Duke—that is, the Privy Council—benignly observes, that it is 


quite open to anybody to stay, if only he is willing to do so; 
whereupon the battle ends, just as in the comedy, and one of the 


. Dromios, giving his arm to the other, cheerfully exclaims— 


‘¢ We came into the world, like brother and brother ; 
And now let’s go hand in hand, not one before another.”’ 
‘My Clerical Friends,’ pp. 235, 236. 


But at least, if their own account is to be received, the Broad 
Church party have reason to rejoice in the judgment. It is, 
according to Dean Stanley, ‘the last and crowning triumph of 
‘the Christian Latitudinarianism of the Church of England. 
‘And the very extravagance of Mr. Bennett’s positions, by 
‘ offering the most crucial test for the application of these just 
‘and wise principles, signalizes the extent of the victory thus 
‘obtained in the cause of freedom.’ The faculty which is 
possessed by some men, and by no one more than by the liberal 
Dean who has formed this estimate of the most reactionary 
judgments ever given by our Ecclesiastical Courts, of seeing 
things as they desire to see them, is surprising, and would be’ 
enviable if it were possible to get rid of facts simply by ignor- 
ing them, and to realize wild imaginations by assuring ourselves 
that they are realities. But we have seldom seen such an ex- 
hibition of it as in this description of the success of a party 
which would use the power which it is gradually acquiring, 
and which the judgment has materially increased, to extinguish 


_ freedom altogether as a triumph of Christian Latitudinarianism. 


The Dean deserves credit at least for the loyalty with which he 
holds fast by his principle, even when its application favours a 
school from whom in theological opinion he is wide as the poles 
asunder, and to whose members he and his cherished Latitudi- 
narianism are alike objects of an intense aversion, which they are 
not careful to conceal, or even to express in moderate and re- 
spectful terms. He has borne their insults with a Christian meek- 
ness which is too rare. He has contended against their preten- 
sions with a chivalrous courage which is still rarer, especially in 
ecclesiastical assemblies ; but when it is a question of their right 
to teach their views, even in the most objectionable form, und 
yet keep their place in the National Church, he forgets all their 
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antagonism, and manfully insists that the liberty which has 
been extended to others should also be granted to them. In 
taking this position he does not find his justification in chal- 
lenging the correctness of the strong Protestant view of Mr. 
Bennett’s teaching. ‘We have not dissembled,’ he says, ‘ the 
‘ repugnance which we feel, and which, no doubt, is shared by 
‘a large part, not only of the Protestant, but of the Christian 
‘ world, to a mode of teaching which, if not (as in many cases 
‘ it is) wholly unmeaning, has a direct tendency to reduce the 
‘ most sacred and edifying ordinance of Christianity, and there- 
‘ fore in a certain degree Christianity itself, to a material, local, 
‘irrational form.’ It is in the interests of liberty alone, there- 
fore, that the Dean is the advocate of the deadliest foes of liberty. 
But they must be strong Erastians, indeed, who can see much 
cause for rejoicing in the ‘crowning triumph of a Christian 
Latitudinarianism’ which secures a safe and firm position in the 
National Church for a school which, while it degrades Chris- 
tianity by giving it a ‘ material, local, and irrational’ character, 
hates the Latitudinarianism by whose tolerance it profits, as of 
the essence of infidelity, and would use the power it gains to 
free the Church from so grievous a scandal, and establish within 
it the exclusive authority of the ‘Catholic faith.’ 

It is remarkable, however, that the writer, who is so closely 
wedded to his own theory that; he does not shrink from it even 
when it leads to such results as these, should be the first to taunt 
Nonconformists with courting an alliance with the very party in 
whose escape from the proper legal penalties of their conduct he 
so heartily rejoices. ‘‘The sacerdotal and Puritan forms of in- 
‘tolerance (we are told in a later number of the “ Edinburgh’”’) 
‘have, by a natural affinity, formed what, in outward shape and 
‘at first sight, would have seemed the most unnatural alliance.’ 
‘There is hardly a mecting of the Liberation Society, hardly an 
‘expression of opinion from any of its leading members, which 


‘does not appeal for support to the most sacerdotal, the most ex- - 


‘clusive, the most superstitious of all the tendencies which the 
‘Church of England contains.’ This statement we are bound to 
meet with a direct and unqualified contradiction. We know 
something of the Liberation Society and its leaders, and whatever 
other faults they may have, we fearlessly assert that from any 
disposition to tamper with sacerdotalism or promote the aims 
of its teachers, they are absolutely free. Their tendencies all 
lie in the opposite direction, and if any party have a reasonable 

round of complaint that the theological neutrality, which the 

ciety professes, is compromised at its meetings, it is the 
Ritualist, whose efforts to Romanise the Church are con- 
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tinually adduced as reasons for insisting on disestablishment. 
If, indeed, some members of the Anglican party, chafing under 
the restrictions imposed upon them by the union of the Church 
with the State, contend for the dissolution of the alliance, it is 
not for the Liberation Society to repudiate their assistance or 
even to criticise the ‘hideous mythology under which their 
‘views are sometimes expressed. Nonconformists have no 
right to interfere with these High Churchmen, however coarse 
and even revolting their utterances may sometimes be: still 
less can they be expected to abstain from the advocacy of their 
own principles because others are seeking the same end, though 
for reasons with which they have no sympathy, and by a style 
of argument which does not approve itself to their taste. But as 
to all alliance between two parties so diametrically opposed, 
it is a pure figment of the writer’s imagination. It is idle to 
talk of its being rent into pieces if its temporary object was 
accomplished, for it does not exist. We do not need to be told 
that, ‘ No one would assume a more haughty and hostile attitude 
‘towards the Presbyterians and Independents, than those to 
‘whom the-Divine and exclusive claim of Episcopal sacraments 
‘is as dear as their hostility to the control of law and to the 
‘value of patriotism,’ for we are continually finding this now. 
High Anglicans have not been at all tender in their treatment 
of us, and in all candour we are bound to add that we, as 
Dissenters, have not been measured in expressions of hostility 
to them. Between us and them there can be no truce, much 
less trust and fellowship. 

But if the facts were as stated, and the alliance were a reality, 
who is our critic that he should complain of us that we 
have found ‘strange bedfellows ;’ while, at the same time, 
he himself glories in that ‘crowning triumph of Christian Lati- 
tudinarianism,’ which gives him the privilege of claiming these 
very men as members and brother-clergymen in his own 
Church. Our connection at the most could be only political. 
We are citizens of the same State, and it happens that, on 
a particular point of national policy we are in agreement; 
but there all union between us ends. But the Dean is in Church 
fellowship with the selfsame men whose accidental political asso- 
ciation with us excites his disgust and reprobation. What 
sympathy there can be between him and them we cannot under- 
stand; for the creed which they esteem a very bulwark of 
faith, he assails with a pitiless logic and a glowing eloquence ; 
and the Sacramentarianism in which they glory, he regards 
as a degradation of Christianity ; while the Erastianism, which 
is in his view the perfection of wisdom, is to them as the 
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‘abomination of desolation in the holy place.’ If there is not 
mutual enmity between them, it is from no lack of bitterness 
on their part, but because in the breadth and generosity of a 
truly Christian and catholic spirit, he refuses to meet hate 
with hate or to answer railing by railing. They traduce 
him in their journals and speeches; they talk of him as 
though he were the incarnation of the spirit of modern un- 
belief; they represent his acts as a scandal to the Church, 
and an abuse of the high position which he holds; and 
yet they preach from the same pulpits, and minister at the 
same altars. Not only so, but he rejoices that the law has 
rivetted firmly the bonds which hold them in fellowship, and 
quotes, as an example, of a wise statesmanlike and patriotic 
administration of the law, the judgment which tolerates the 
existence in the Church of the ‘most sacerdotal, the most ex- 
‘clusive, and the most superstitious of all its tendencies.’ Be 
this right or wrong, one who is in this position can have no 
right to reproach Nonconformists with their alliances. He is 
in just so much closer and more sacred fellowship than we should 
be, even had we joined with them in a league against Erastian- 
ism, as voluntary association in the same Church transcends in 
sanctity and importance any purely political connection into 
which men may be thrown. 

We have no desire to conceal the fact that we do sympathise 
with men who have an ‘antipathy to Erastianism,’ and who 
carry out that feeling consistently in ‘separation from the 
Establishment ;’ and we are not ashamed to own that, on that 
account as well as on others, we share that: admiration for John 
Henry Newman, expressed by Dr. Allon in his lecture at 
Bolton. We deplore the retrograde tendencies of that emi- 
nent pervert as much as Dean Stanley himself, and we look 
with mingled astonishment and sorrow at the subjection of 
such an intellect to the superstition of Rome; but for the 
fidelity to conscience with which he refused to avail himself of 
the sophistries of Latitudinarianism, and abandoned a Church 
in whose principles he had ceased to believe, we have a sincere 
reverence. But, surely, we are not therefore to be suspected 
of any sympathy with his theological opinions, still less of any 
unwillingness to recognise and honour the good which is to be 
found in ‘the stedfast, dutiful, and unostentatious elements 
‘which form the bulk of the National Church.’ The fact is, 
the Dean’s Erastianism exercises so strong an influence over 
him that he evidently supposes that antipathy to it must 
be an equally powerful feeling with Nonconformists. He 
is so willing to forgive theological and ritual offences to 
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those who will uphold the Establishment, that he naturally 
supposes we shall be equally indulgent to the errors of any 
who will combine for its overthrow ; though, strange to say, 
the supreme importance attached to the principle of the insti- 
tution, which is a virtue in the defenders, bears an entirely 
different character when found in its assailants. 


We must, however, even though we accept the Dean’s principle, 
confess ourselves unable to understand the exultation in which he 
indulges. No doubt the action of the Courts has, as well put by 
a leading provincial journal, legalized three distinct religions 
in the Establishment. ‘It teaches one religion which can 
‘hardly be distinguished from Dissent; another which is 
‘almost identical with Romanism; and another which may be 
‘ defined as a sort of Calvinistic Methodism ;’ and for this result 
the Dean is thankful. But there are some obvious considera- 
tions which might qualify his joy and gratitude. In the first 
place, the principle of Latitudinarianism, so far from being fully 
carried out, has been absolutely set aside in some of the deci- 
sions which have been given even during the period of which 
he speaks. Canon Liddon has no fellow-feeling with Mr. 
Voysey, but even he thinks that the Court which spared Dr. 
Rowland Williams and Mr: Wilson, might have condoned 
offences even so flagrant as his; and impartial men generally 
will sympathise in his opinion. A distinguished Broad Church- 
man indeed, gets rid of the difficulty in a very easy way, and points 
with evident satisfaction to the decree against the Incumbent of 
Healaugh as showing that ‘in a very extreme case, in which 
‘alone it is desirable, the Church can proscribe alien doctrine 
‘ by legal penalties.’ But waiving the objection that no one has 
aright to say that ‘alien doctrine’ shall only be proscribed in 
‘very extreme’ cases, who is to pronounce as to what cases 
answer this vague description? If there is any fair administra- 
tion of the law, the line which separates between the heresy that 
may be tolerated and that which is absolutely prohibited, ought 
to be so clearly drawn that every one may know the exact 
boundary within which his liberty is to be confined. But on 
what principles is it to be drawn, and who is to apply them ? 
Is it the substance or the form of the heresy which is to deter- 
mine its position? Are the refinement and subtlety with which 
one ‘alien doctrine’ is taught, to secure for it impunity, 
while another is condemned, not because in itself it is more 
mischievous, but because it is expressed in bolder and more 
offensive language ? Or is the decision to be shaped by public 


opinion, so that the Court is to act only when it feels it imp: s- 
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sible to remain passive, while in other cases it is to modify the 
_ severity of the law by the liberality of its administration ? 
These are questions for which there cannot be a satisfactory 
answer, for there can be none which will not leave the liberty 
of the clergy uncertain and fluctuating, or which will not give 
the sufferer in the ‘ very extreme case’ reason to complain that 
he is the victim of popular prejudice or judicial caprice. 

But a latitude, inconsistent and uncertain as it is, secured 
entirely by the action of the judges, is objectionable on the 
further ground that it places them in a false position, and 
invests them with an unconstitutional power—a power which 
they cannot exercise without injustice to the great body of 
Nonconformists. The Act of Uniformity is not part of a code 
for the internal regulation of the Church, but it is a national 
law which defines the character of a national institution, that 
is, which prescribes the conditions on which the prestige and 
endowments of the National Church may be enjoyed. Now 
those conditions cannot be set aside by the judges without a 
wrong being done to those who are deprived of these special 
advantages, on the ground that they cannot accept the terms of 
Conformity. Those who question the rightfulness of the Insti- 
tution of course object altogether that it derives a fictitious 
strength, and is able to prolong its existence, solely because of 
this tampering with law, which retains in its ranks men of the 
most discordant views and opinions; while those who dissent 
simply because of the conditions required of her ministers, may 
reasonably complain that the test by whose operation they are 
excluded becomes a nullity to those whose consciences will 
allow them to make that elastic which the law intended to be 
rigid and uniform. If the majority of the nation is deter- 
mined on having a comprehensive Church, it has the power to 
carry out its purpose. But if it is not, the judges have no 
right thus to relax the law, or of their own will to change the 
tenure on which a greut national inheritance is enjoyed. It is 
hardly necessary for us to prove that it would be utterly impos- 
sible to secure a Parliamentary sanction for the Latitudinarian 
principle. Practically, no doubt, the Establishment is so com- 
prehensive, that, with all its boasted unity, the Anglican Church 
is a congeries of several sects, and the Establishment a masked 
system of concurrent endowment. But this is in utter contempt 
of law, and the liberty which is thus secured, partly by the 
ingenuity of those who know how to evade the letter of the law 
while violating its spirit, and partly by the weakness of the 
Courts, is one which no sensitive conscience can accept, which is 
uncertain an1 capricious in its character, and which must be a 
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curse and a scandal to the community in which it exists. A 
Church which distinctly repudiates the idea of a creed would 
occupy an intelligible, though an extremely questionable, posi- 
tion; but a Church that professes a creed which it requires 
its clergy to accept and proclaim, and yet suffers them to 
contradict and undermine, is only exposing itself to general 
contempt—contempt such as that eloquently expressed by 
Ruskin in these striking words : 


‘There are states of moral death no less amazing than physical 
resurrection ; and a Church which permits its clergy to preach what 
they have ceased to believe, and its people to trust what they refuse 
to obey, is perhaps more truly miraculous in impotence, than it would 
be miraculous in power, if it could move the fatal rock of California to 
the Pole, and plant the sycamore and the vine between the ridges of 
the sea.’ 


Meanwhile, the liberty which has been secured is really a 
licence to the priestly party to continue those aggressive opera- 
tions against Protestant principles which afford such satisfaction 
to the Church of Rome that one of her most distinguished 
prelates in this country strongly deprecates the idea of dis- 
establishment. He knows where the best helpers of Rome are 
to be found, and is naturally anxious that their hands should 
not be weakened. Such a fact, and there are numbers of the 
same character, should suffice to dispel the illusions of those 
who fancy that the success of Ritualism can ever be of good 
augury for the interests of liberty. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


A History of Jamaica, from its Discovery by Christopher Columbus 
to the present time; ineluding an Account of its Trade and 
Agriculture ; Sketches of the Manners, Habits, and Customs 
of all Classes of its Inhabitants ; and a Narrative of the Pro- 
gress of Religion and Education in the Island. By W. J. 
GarpDNER. Elliot Stock. 


Nearly half a century has elapsed since a history of Jamaica was 
written. The Rev. G.W. Bridges printed his ‘ Annals’ in the year 1828; 
Mr. Bryan Edwards his compendious ‘ History of the West Indies,’ 
thirty-five years before; and as early as 1774 Mr. Long published an 
elaborate andable ‘History of Jamaica.’ Much of course hasoccurred sinve 
1828 ; above all the abolition of West Indian slavery, the struggle which im- 
mediately preceded it, and the effects which followed it—the most momen- 
tous crisis in the history of the island. In addition to which, all the 
above works, written during the slavery period were written by men 
identified with the system, or its strenuous advocates, the Rev. Mr. 
Bridges being one of its uncompromising upholders. Mr. Gardner 
justly, therefore, thinks that there is room for a re-judgment of much 
in the history of the island which these gentlemen have recorded. Of 
course many things present themselves to men imbued with sentiments 
of freedom, in aspects very different from those presented to men imbued 
wita the sentiments of slavery ; but then this demands special fairness on 
the part of the later historian. Nothing is more unjust than to judge 
the men of former days by the lights and standards of our own. Per- 
haps a sufficient interval since the abolition of slavery has elapsed to 
enable just judgments, and Mr. Gardner has done his work with com- 
mendable impartiality. Mr. Gardner also professes to have carefully 
verified the authorities of his predecessors. His history is a very com- 
plete one, and is evidently the result of very great painstaking. Mr. 
Gardner, on the authority of Milton, vindicates the seizure of the island, 
in 1655, by Cromwell, and thinks that had Blake commanded the expe- 
dition instead of Penn and Venables, the Spanish dominion in the West 
Indies would have been annihilated, and Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico 
would have become British colonies. Suspicions of both cowardice and 
treachery attach to Venables : certainly he cannot be acquitted of folly 
and incapacity. ‘The island was taken, but at a terrible cost of life, from 
needless exposure to malarious fever. Both Penn and Venables were com- 
mitted by Cromwell to the Tower. Seven chaplains accompanied the 
invading force; and although the Puritan feeling found characteristic 
expression in an unnecessary destruction of the churches and church- 
furniture of Papacy, rerfect religious liberty was established. The Act 
of Uniformity of 1662 did not affect the West Indies. In 1677 S.r 
Thomas Lyach testifies that the Nonconformists made a mudest use of 
their privileges, ‘being respectful to the Government, and ready to 
comply with all civil or military duties.’ In 1675 the appointment of 
conforming ministers was urged upon the governor, that they might 
‘ convert sectaries and suppress atheism ard irreligion.’ In 1682 a Mr. 
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Hanson writes, ‘Neither Jesuits nor Nonconforming parsons can live 
among us.’ John Coad, a carpenter who was transported for his part in 
Monmouth’s rebellion, and whose interesting journal was published a few 
ears ago, was sent to Jamaica, and became a very useful missionary, his 
ondage notwithstanding. A Congregational church was established 
through his labours. George Fox visited Jamaica, and several Quakers 
settled there. The conforming ministers did not prosper, and were soon 
reduced to two or three. Many Huguenots found refuge there on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. We cannot trace the history of the 
islands during the French revolutionary war, it is sufficient to recal the 
exploits of Benbow, and Rodney’s splendid victory. In 1783 a large emi- 
gration of royalists from Charleston increased the population of Kingston, 
and soon after the anti-slavery agitation began, or at least came into 
prominence, for to Baxter’s honour, he had in his ‘ Christian Directory’ 
boldly denounced the African slave trade. Leo X. and Queen Elizabeth 
had also protested against it. At length, in December, 1831, after many 
previous insurrections, the great negro rebellion occurred. Property was 
destroyed, planters murdered, and the rebels ruthlessly punished. Mr. 
Gardner fully vindicates the Baptist missionaries from the calumnious 
charge of having incited it; as indeed the despatch of Lord Goderich to 
the governor, Earl Belmore, did. Aceording to this despatch, the unwise 
suppression of a royal proclamation by the Governor was the 
cause. This rebellion was the death warrant of slavery —the 
violence and bullying of the planters notwithstanding. Mr. Gardner's 
judgment of Governor Eyre and Mr. Gordon is substantially that 
of the Royal Commissioners; and is, we think, just. Mr. Gordon 
was a turbulent and dangerous man, who went, as he himself said, 
as far as he could; but the evidence at his trial was_not sufficient to 
convict him of treason, and his death was illegal and criminal. Governor 
Eyre was excited by fear to many acts of unjustifiable severity. The 
verdict of history will be that he suffered for them a just retribution. 


Political Women. By Svruertann Meyztrs. Two Vols. Henry 
8. King and Co. 


One of the notable characteristics of the Second Empire, as well as 
of the catastrophe in which it ended, was the disappearance of women 
from the political arena—the Empress Eugenie perhaps excepted ; for 
France has been so pre-eminently the theatre of female politicians, that it 
would be difficult to say how much the history of France and of Europe 
has been determined by them. Not merely have they, as in every 
country, been the occasional instruments of intriguing statesmen, but 
they have not unfrequently been politicians on their own account— 
subordinating everything else to political ends. Certainly in France, 
as nowhere else, they constitute a class. The title of Mr. Menzies’ book, 
therefore, prepared us for an ample account of the cluster of brilliant 
women who exerted so potent an influence in France during the reigns 
of Louis XIII. and XIV., and whom Richelieu and Mazarin found it so 
difficult to deal with. Mr. Menzies has of course the right to select, 
restrict, or enlarge his own field of historical study. But the title of 
his book would cover a much wider range than he has taken; and there 
would have been a certain interest in a sketch of the women who have 
been prominent in politics, from Aspasia and Cornelia to the Empress 
Eugenie—a sketch which wereld include Helena and Clotilda, Blanche and 
Joan of Arc, Madame Mairteron and Madame Guyon,:the Princess 
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Lieven, Madame de Stael, Madame Roland, and the brilliant women of 
the First Revolution. Among ourselves Queen Philippa and Alice 
Perers, Fair Rosamund, and Mistress Blount, Queen Klizabeth, and 
Mary Queen of Scots, the electioneering duchesses of Pitt’s day, and 
the bedchamber women of Sir Robert Peel’s. None of these has been 
mentioned by Mr. Menzies; perhaps because of the vastness of the 
field. A sketch, however, full of interest, and by no means superficial, 
might have been given. Mr. Menzies, however, plunges in medias res, 
and occupies the chief portion of his vclumes with the regency of Anne 
of Austria and the remarkable galaxy of women who played so potent a 
part in it; and among these the prominent place is given to the Duchess 
de Longueville, sister of the great Conde ; while around her are grouped 
the Duchess de Chevreuse, the Duchess de Montbazon, the Princess 
Palatine, and the Duchess de Chatillon. 

The only additions to this group are the Duchess of Portsmouth, in 
Charles II.’s time; the Princess des Ursins, in that of Charles V. of 
Spain ; and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, in the time of Queen Anne. 
Of the political forces of the Court of Anne of Austria Mr. Menzies has 
made a most careful and masterly study. Mrs. Elliot has recently given 
us some brilliant sketches of Court life in France—chiefly of its women— 
including several of those treated by Mr. Menzies, but much more super- 
ficially, as she has presented only the amerous and social side of their 
character. Mr. Menzies has studied this feminine life much more pro- 
foundly, and has recognised beneath the amours and the social vanities 
and rivalries of the Court, earnest and statesmanlike struggles for party 
and power. In the Duchess de Longueville and the Princess des Ursian 
we are compelled to recoguise political athletes and combatants, who in 
clearly defined aims, philosophic breadth, and sustained power, are not 
unworthy of their great opponents Mazarin and Louville, and would not 
be unworthy of the great political leaders of our own day. The licentious- 
ness of the times to whici almost the noblest women of the day 
succumbed, if not from passion, yet from fashion and policy, is fully 
brought out by Mr. Menzies. One sorrows over the liaison of a woman 
so noble as De Longueville with a man so selfish and heartless as La 
Rochefoucauld, and wonders at the strange intrigues of passion as 
well as of politics, by which the greatest events were determined. 
Mr. Menzies, in his account of De Longueville, has patiently endeavoured 
to fix the measure of this, and has held the scales with a firm impartial 
hand. It is impossible to indicate the labyrinth of politics in which she 
moved ; so intricate is it indeed that even the most careful reader will have 
difficulty in following the writer. The complicate history of the war of 
the Fronde—an impotent and apparently a politically unjustifiable 
revolt against Mazarin—is fully traced. Mr. Menzies inclines to a 
helief in the secret marriage of that consummate statesman with the 
Regent Anne of Austria—the only alternative conclusion seems a 
relationship more disreputable. The entire study, if not an original con- 
tribution to history, is a most careful and scholarly review of a very 
obscure period. In the Princess des Ursins, the matronly friend of 
Marie Leuise of Savoy—the child queen of a child bridegroom, Philip 
V. of Spain—we have one of the most able and high-minded women of 
history. For twelve years she virtually governed Spain, defeating adver- 
saries without and intrigues within ; and by her consummate ability and 
high-minded patriotism rescued the .country from impending ruin, 
and raised it to a position of power and influence, which Louis XIV. 
might haveenvied. Her fall and cruel deportation, and the ingratitude 
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of Philip are at once a melancholy comment on the selfishness of kings, 
and on the political power of a clever and ambitious woman like the 
Princess of Parma, Philip’s second wife. 

Louise Quérouaille, afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, an obscure 
French beauty, was deliberately sent over to England as a mistress for 
Charles IL., oe his sister Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, and Louis 
XIV., for political purposes; and Mr. Menzies is right, in attributing 
to her intrigues the humiliating degradation of England, culminating 
in the Treaty of Niméguen, which she induced the infatuated Charles to 
sign—a degradation only once paralleled in English history, viz., in 
John’s reign. 

An amusing chapter is devoted to Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and her imperious scornful ascendency over Queen Anne, who, 
as Mrs. Morley, insisted upon treating her friend Mrs. Freeman on 
terms of perfect equality. Anne was indolent, cowardly, and of small 
capacity. ‘The duchess was clever, of great force of character, and, if bad 
tempered and imperious, yet thoroughly honest and high-minded; and 
through Anne she ruled the kingdom, and dispossessed the Tories. Itis . 
one of the most singular passages of history, surpassed in romance only 
by the unprincipled intrigues of Abigail Hill, the niece and dependent 
of the duchess, through whom Harley and the Cabal accomplished her 
downfall. Mr. Menzies’ volumes are a patient, scholarly, and masterly 
study of one of the most important periods of European history. Their 
one great and unpardonable fault is that they are intolerably dull. 


A History cf the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ from the Death 
of Saint John to the Middle of the Second Century. Includ- 
ing an Account of the Original Organization of the Chris- 
tian Ministry and the Growth of Episcopacy. By Tuomas 
Wimsertey Mossman, B.A., Rector of Torrington, Lin- 
colnshire. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Ecclesiastical history is often a painful study, not merely from the 
strifes, animosities, and misunderstandings it records, but from the par- 
tisanship and one-sidedness with which it is written. The plan pursued 
by Cardinal Baronius is that of toomany historians. Their object is, not 
to discover truth, but to build up some favourite theory or pre-conceived 
opinion. And hence the obscurity that rests on much that is important 
in the early history of the Church, and the perpetuation of sects and 
sub-divisions among Christians. Whatever, therefore, is done in the 
spirit of candour and truth-seeking to give an honest unbiased represen- 
tation of the practices, opinions, and leading men of the past, is to be 
welcomed as a contribution of historic value. Thereby prejudices and 
misunderstandings are removed, false claims are set aside, and the inter- 
ests of truth are advanced. On this ground high value attaches to Mr. 
Mossman’s book. It is not only the fruit of patient, scholarly research, 
but is marked by manly, uncompromising honesty. It strips the Papacy 
of all claim to unchangeableness, and Episcopacy of all title to Scriptural 
or early patristic authority. And in all this nothing is taken at second- 
hand ; every statement is sustained by constant reference to ante- Nicene 
literature, of which the author has a thorough knowledge, acquired by 
prolonged and repeated study. ‘A student of the Fathers,’ Mr. Mossman 
says, ‘I had been almost all my life; but had always read them with a 
‘ ready-made apparatus of Anglican views and theories at hand to inter- 
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‘ pret them, until, a few years ago, I resolved to review the whole of 
‘ ante-Nicene literature, divesting myself as far as I could of all pre- 
‘ conceived opinions. This history is the result of that review. I am 
‘ not surprised that under the former system I always, or nearly always, 
‘ found Anglicanism in the Fathers, nor that I have since discovered com. 
‘ paratively little of it, but avery great deal of what is not Anglicanism.’ 
Thus prepared and disciplined, Mr. Mossman is conducted to the conclu- 
sion not only that Episcopacy is a usurpation, having a vicious tendency to 
foster schism; and that ‘ prelates in all ages are utterly incapable of any 
‘ open, large-hearted policy,’ but that Constantine, by joining together 
things which God had not joined, intensified existing evils, and ‘ that the 
‘ favouring, or upholding, or establishing, or patronizing any one particu- 
‘lar religious body by the State is inconsistent with a perfect belief in 
‘ the rights of conscience.’ ‘his conclusion will doubtless be offensive to 
many, and may be deemed inconsistent with Mr. Mossman’s position as 
a Churchman; but it is nevertheless true, and receives ample confirma- 
tion throughout the various chapters of this volume, as Clemens Roma- 
nus, Saint Mark, Saint Luke, the persecutions of the Church under 
Domitian and Trajan, the Ebionites, Saint Ignatius, Saint Polycarp, 
Saint Hermas, and Montanism pass in review. The chapter on Mon- 
tanism, whilst a valuable contribution towards the establishment of Mr. 
Mossman’s views, will no doubt surprise many readers ef ecclesiastical 
history. That heresy, or form of opinion, has generally been repre- 
sented as essentially opposed to the vital elements of Christianity, and 
as justly meriting the ban of the Early Church; but here it is affirmed 
that ‘never, perhaps, was there a school in the Catholic Church which 
‘ did more good, preserving the Church from sinking into a very Dead 
‘ Sea of ecclesiasticism, and delivering her from being bound hand and 
‘ foot by the grave-clothes which a hierarchy, more exclusive and intole- 
‘rant than was that of Judaism in its worst days, would have wrapped 
‘around her.’ The volume concludes with three valuable appendices on 
the troubles of the Alexandrian Church, the falsification of historical 
documents in the interest of Episcopacy, and on the doctrine of Penance. 
The book, as a whole, coming from the hand of a man so candid and so 
thoroughly versed in the literature of the questions discuased, is a 
valuable addition to ecélesiastical history, and we very cordially com- 
mend it to the notice of our readers. 


The Religious History of Ireland—Primitive, Papal, and Pro- 

- testant--including the Evangelical Missions, Catholic Agita- 

tions, and Church Progress of the last Half Century. By 
James Gopkin. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Jreland in 1872: a Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish 
Public Questions. By James Macautay, M.A., M.D., 
Edinburgh. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Long residence in Ireland, and an active participation in the public 
questions, political, ecclesiastical, and religious, which affect Ireland, 
have given Mr. Godkin peculiar qualifications for writing the religious 
history of Ireland. He is imbued with the contemporary atmosphere 
of Irish life, and, through the manifold necessities of his career in 
Ireland, he has acquired familiarity with its past history, and has not 
merely read up for the purposes of this work. He is somewhat 
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defective in literary art; his book lacks dignity of style and philoso- 
phical basis. In respect of the former, it is colloquial and jaunty ; and 
in respect of the latter it is little more than a chronicle. Its incidents 
are neither fused nor interpreted by the informing genius of the his- 
torian. Accepting it, however, for what itis, and waiving the question, 
what a classical religious history of Ireland ought to be, we must com- 
mend it for its industrious collections of facts, its familiar knowledge of 
the literature of the subject, and the manly and liberal sympathies with 
truth and freedom, wherever found, which characterise it. r. Godkin 
is no religious partisan. He holds no brief for either Romanist or 
Protestant—lIrish or English. .He states facts, exactly as a candid mind 
and patient investigation qualify him to conceive of them; and he com- 
mends what séems to him right, and condemns what seems to him 
wrong, in whatever party it is found; and in an historian of Ireland 
this is saying a great deal. Readers of his book will acquire a know- 
ledge of things as they really were, more just and accurate than from any 
other history that we can recall. It is Mr. Godkin’s judgment, which we 
are constrained to endorse, that throughout the entire history of Ireland 
‘there never was so little freedom among Catholics as at the present 
time.’ This is the chief difficulty in governing Ireland, and one of the 
worst omens of its future. Another dictum, which Mr. Godkin endorses 
from the Duke of Argyll, is more questionable. ‘Converts are made in 
‘our own time; but nowhere—nowhere, during a long course of cen- 
‘turies, have we seen whole nations accepting the Christian faith, and 
‘ casting their idols to the moles and to the bats.’ Not to mention the 
islands of the South Seas, Madagascar is sufliciently analogous to the 
condition of the old Scandinavian nations to make the results achieved 
by modern missionaries fully equivalent to those achieved by Columba. 
Mr. Godkin pays a just tribute to Dr. Todd’s learned and able ‘ Life of 
St. Patrick,’ and demonstrates that, as Bernard said in his‘ Life of St. 
Malachi,’ the ancient Irish bishops were simply pastors of congrega- 
tions, changed and multiplied at the pleasure of the ‘ metropolitan’ 
(abbot) ; ‘almost every congregation had its own separate bishop.’ The 
‘word bishop, in the sense in which it is understood by churchmen, and 
‘generally understood, means a prelate who rules over a number of 
‘ parochial clergy, be the same more or less. There was nothing of the 
‘kind known in Ireland till it was imported by the Normans, and imposed 
‘by the Pope. During six or seven centuries after the mission of St. 
‘ Patrick the word ‘ parish,’ or its equivalent, does not occur in the history 
‘of the Irish Church. The old Irish Church was built without this 
‘ foundation stone of episcopacy ; and the first thing that Dr. Todd can 
‘ find which at all resembles a diocese is indicated in the following words: — 
‘The district which owed allegiance to the chieftain, and was inhabited 
‘ by his foiiowers, became the proper field of labour to Ais bishops and 
‘clergy, and this was the first approach to a diocese, or territorial juris- 
‘diction in the Church of Ireland. Every religious community wor- 
‘shipping in one place had a bishop of its own. Not only so, it had 
‘sometimes several bishops, the favourite number being “ seven.” 
‘These bishops were ordained per saltwm, that is, without passin 
‘through any intervening “orders”; and the consecration was effected 
‘often by a single bishop or abbot with a simple formality of prayer, 
‘and the imposition of hands. Nothing more was implied therefore by 
‘the title of bishop than that the bearer was in “ Holy orders,” and 
‘enjoyed the status of a clergyman; being in fact equivalent to our 
‘ professional distinction of “reverend.” ‘The title conferred no juris- 
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‘diction whatever. The hierarchical system, with its diocesan juris- 
* diction, was introduced at the close of the eleventh or beginning of the 
‘twelfth century, when lists were fabricated, in order to escape the 
‘ reproach of irregularity, which the Roman party among the Norsemen 
‘and English of that period had brought against the Irish Church.’ 

Mr. Godkin accounts for the stationary condition of Ireland by the 
inherent qualities of the Celtic race. ‘In Ireland they had (all to 
* themselves) for 2,000 years one of the richest countries in the world ; 
‘ and from century to century the land remained uncleared, uncultivated, 
* unclosed, unfenced—no man having a field he could call his own..... 
‘What Christianity found them in the fourth or fifth century they 
‘ remained in all social circumstances to the twelfth century. Aptness 
‘for organization, and method, und system, they had none. - Laws 
* indeed they had, but they had no regular courts to enforce them; and 
‘ when passion was roused they were brushed away like a spider's web.’ 
Mr. Prendergast bears the same testimony: ‘So stationary was the 
* character of this race that when the companions of Strongbow landed, 
‘in the reign of Henry II., they found a country existing beyond the 
‘current of Roman conquest and civilization, such as Cesar found in 
‘ Gaul 1,200 years before. A thousand years had passed over the island 
‘without producing the slightest social progress. As to the fighting 
‘ propensities, they continued in full force after the English invasion. 
¢ fe was not fighting for an idea, nor for a principle, nor for the country. 
* As an Irishwoman would join in the Aeene, when she met a funeral, 
‘and then ask “ Whois dead?” so an Irishman would join in a fight; 
‘and when it was all over inquire what was the quarrel about.’ In 
300 years only twelve Irish kings died a natural death. 

From the Reformation to the Union, the heresy and oppression of 
England abundantly account for Irish disaffection. This the Roman 
Catholic priesthood imbibed to the full. The Church of the Pale was 
Protestant—a small minority and supreme—and the rest of the country 
derived its priesthood from Rome. Of twenty-eight prelates who 
occupied the see of Dublin from Donatus to the Reformation, a period 
of 600 years, only seven were Irishmen. Mr. Godkin thinks that 
although this is the secret of Irish disaffection, things were far worse 
800 years ago than they are to-day, and that a steady progress towards 
national unity is being made, and this has been greater during the last 
fifty years than during all the centuries that preceded. Mr. Gladstone, 
he thinks, has ‘laid the axe to the root of the upas tree.’ We will not 
follow Mr. Godkin in his details of ecclesiastical corruption and oppres- 
sion, — are as dark as any that history records, and have had their 
reward. 

Dr. Macaulay's book deals entirely with Ireland as it is. It is the 
record of a ‘tour of observation,’ enriched with such information as 
reading and other sources can add. Dr. Macaulay is a keen and 
cautious observer. His book on America won commendations of a very 
high character from Americans themselves, who regarded it as one of 
the most intelligent and just accounts of America and its social life and 
institations that had been published. There is scarcely a question affect- 
ing Ireland materially, socially, politically, and religiously, that Dr. 
Macaulay does not touch, and about which he does not speak wisely. 
Himself a religious man, liberal in principle, and sympathetic in feeling, 
his judgments mast commend themselves to every reasonable person, 
except Ultramontanes, who, of course, will object to his ‘Catholic and 
Protestant Contrasts,’ in which, however, he but endorses the judgments 
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of almost every eminent writer on the subject—Dickens, Macaulay, De 
Tocqueville, Quinet, Sismondi, Nadaud, Roussel], &e. Dr. Macaulay 
accords with the almost uniform judgment of the public in taking excep- 
tion to the somewhat bitter and passionate disparagements of Mr. 
Froude. Dr. Macaulay has here collected a vast amount of information, 
the practical importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 

If we refrain from details, it is only because the chapters are so full of 
facts and figures that selection is almost impossible. We must, however, 
express our gratification at the manifold proofs which Dr. Macaulay 
furnishes that Ireland is rapidly advancing in material and moral pro- 
sperity. The passion for faction fights is dying out, and drunkenness is 
largely diminished, while perhaps no country in Europe is freer from 
serious crime. In 1866 and 1867 convictions for treasonable offences 
were above 500, in 1871 they were only 7. The operation of the Land 
Act is most salutary. In 1865 the value of live stock was 40 millions, in 
1871 it is 47 millions. ‘The beginning of almost every kind of improve- 
ment dates from the famine year, 1846. The population, even during 
the last decade, has decreased abouta million, but this is only the removal 
by emigration of an excess of population, which, in a country like Ire- 
land, found no adequate employment. The great grievance of Ireland— 
absenteeism—has diminished, and a yeomanry is being created. The 
Ultramontane priests in Ireland are implacable towards England; their 
treasonable practices would not be tolerated in any other country in 
Europe. It is hoped that some day our Government will see the 
folly and biunder of dealing with Ultramontane priests as the represent- 
atives of Irish feeling. 

The book is calculated to do great service. It is a wise and tolerably 
complete statement of the Irish case, and throws light upon questions 
which must occupy imperial attention for years to come, but which Eng- 
lishmen find it so difficult to understand. 


History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners 
Jor Foreign Missions to the Oriental Churches. By Rurus 
Anpverson, D.D., LL.D., late Foreign Secretary of the Board. 
Two Vols. Boston Congregational Publishing Society. 


The American Board of Foreign Missions are doing invaluable service 
by the publication of this series of historical monographs. Dr. Rufus 
Anderson is better qualified than any living man to tell the story of the 
missionary achievementsof this Society. For forty years the energeticsecre- 
tary of the Board, he had more to do with its plans and administrations, and 
knows more of theirdetailed results than anyone. The universal testimony 
of missionaries, not of his own society merely, but of other societies brouzht 
into relations with his administration, accredits him as a man of rare abili- 
ties, and of elevated and catholic views; ever keeping before him the ulti- 
mateend of missions, whichis, as speedily as possible, tomake Christianized 
nations independent of their help. These two volumes deal with Oriental 
missions, in which our American brethren have laboured almost alone, 
and with such distinguished success. These missions have now a history 
of more than fifty years. They include missions to Palestine and Syria, 
to the Armenians, Greeks, Nestorians, Druses, Jews, Bulgarians, Turks, 
&e. The history of the various missions is narrated at length, and is 
interspersed with biographical, geographical, ethnological, and other 
matter, which makes it exceedingly interesting. Missionary literature, 
above all others perhaps, has contributed to our knowledge of the various 
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peoples of the earth; science, and commerce, as well as civilization and 
religion, have been greatly promoted by it. Mr. Ellis was not spared to 
complete his history of the London Missionary Society. Whenever that 
still more marvellous history shall be completed and placed side by side 
with these volumes of Dr. Anderson, they will do much to answer, if not 
to silence, the foolish cavil that missions have been a failure, as also to 
refute many modern objections to the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity. Not only have missions been a great success, their success has 
often been of a character which, like that recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, can only be rationally accounted for by the supernatural influ- 
ence of God's Holy Spirit. 


The Story of the Lifu Mission. By the Rev. S. M‘Fartanr, 
Missionary of the London Missionary Society. James 


Nisbet and Co. 


History of the Missions of the Free Church of Scotland in India 
and Africa. By the Rey. Hunrer, M.A., formerly 
Missionary at Nagpore. T. Nelson and Sons. 


With narratives like these in our hands, it becomes strange and wonder- 
ful that clever writers should still enjoy their fling at all missionary exer- 
tion, should take delight in depreciating the earnestness, wisdom, and ma- 
chinery of modern missions, and should persist in ignoring theirmagnificent 
results. Mr. M‘Farlane’s volume is replete with unconscious replies to the 
sarcasms and inuendoes of those who have lost all faith in the gospel of 
Christ, and who are apparently indignant at the undying power of the truth 
of God. He shows how the native teachers in the islands of the Southern 
seas have been often the pioneers of evangelization, and how miraculous are 
the changes wrought in the external condition of these savage islanders by 
the story of the Cross, and by the practice of its spirit. He honestly 
details the modus operandi, shows how thin the veil of civilization thrown 
over the life of multitudes really is, how grievous are the disappoint- 
ments, and yet how vast is the transformation wrought by the power of tiie 
Holy Ghost. The chief interest or speciality of this volume is a graphic 
description of the effort made uw French priests and officials to crush 
the operations of the London Mission in the Loyalty group of islands. 
Mr. M‘Farlane was, however, more than a match for the cruel and pre- 
tentious men who represented the authority and religion of the French 
Empire in those seas. By representations at head-quarters, by extra- 
ordinary wisdom, patience, and firmness, he counteracted the despotic 
impertinence of the French officers. A course of wicked persecution 
which may be compared with a page from the revolt of the Cevennes, 
save that the poor islanders were not goaded to deeds of blood or repri- 
sal, was checked. The Emperor Napoleon came to the rescue—thanks to 
the courage and tact of Mr. MFarlane and his coadjutors ; and liberty of 
education and worship was vindicated, and the most hopeful prospects 
for the future were inaugurated. The volume, moreover, sets forth the 
commencement of experimental effort in the vast island of New Guinea, 
and puts the reader in a position to understand the prospective operations 
of the London Society on this untrodden soil. 

Mr. Hunter’s volume records a very different class of operations. He 
expounds the noble zeal of the Free Church of Scotland in perpetuating 
the missions of the Scotch Church after ‘ the disruption;’ the peculiar and 
successful labours of Dr. Duff in India; and the work of the same valu- 
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able society in Caffraria. The information is detailed, carefully elabo- 
rated, and exhibited without the smallest attempt at effect. A holy, 
enlightened, vigorous enterprise is here described with ample information, 
and in a catholic spirit. 


Memoirs and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by Her Davenrer. 
Two Vols. Henry 8. King and Co. 


This isa very choice contribution to the literature of its class ; not sur- 
passed in literary interest or intellectual power by any female corre- 
spondence that we possess. It is, moreover, a valuable addition to the 
literature which has gathered round the names of the Lake poets. We 
are again admitted within the charmed circle of which Southey, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge are the presiding deities. Of course our impressions 
of these great literary names of the last generation are unaltered. 
Southey is again presented as an ideal of conscientious literary honour 
and industry, and as almost perfect in the purity, amiability, and un- 
selfishness of all his social and domestic relationships. Sara describes 
him as ‘upon the whole, the best man she had ever known.’ Coleridge 
says of him, ‘Southey I like more and more. He is a good man, and his 
‘industry is stupendous; take him all in all, his regularity and domestic 
‘ virtues, genius, talent, acquirements, and knowledge, and he stands by 
‘himself.’ Wordsworth is placed on the highest intellectual pinnacle of 
the author’s literary temple, and is exhibited in his sequestered thought- 
fulness, his intense communion with nature, his profound religious 
philosophy, and his supreme poetical gifts. Concerning him Mrs. 
Coleridge writes: ‘I knew dear Mr. Wordsworth perhaps as well as I 
‘have known any one in the world—more intimately than I knew my 
‘ father—[ from whom she was in early years much separated], and as 
‘intimately as I knew my uncle Southey. There was much in him to 
‘know, and the lines of his character were deep and strong—the whole 
‘they formed simple and impressive. His discourse, as compared with 
‘my father’s, was as the Latin language to the Greek, cr, to borrow a 
‘comparison which has been applied to Shakespeare and Milton, as 
‘statuary to painting; it was intelligent, wise, and easily remembered. 
‘But in my youth, when I enjoyed such ample opportunities of taking 
‘in his mind, I listened to “ enjoy and not to understand,” much less to 
‘report and inform others. In our spring-time of life we are poetical, 
‘not literary, and often absorb unconsciously the intellectual airs that 
‘blow, or stilly dwell around us, as our bodies do the fragrant atmo- 
‘sphere of May,—full of the breath of primroses and violets,—and are 
‘nourished thereby without reflecting upon the matter, any more than we 
‘classify and systematize after Linnzus or Jussieu, the vernal blossoms 
‘which delight our outward senses. I used to take long walks with Mr. 
‘Wordsworth about Rydall and Grasmere, and sometimes, though 
‘seldom at Keswick, to his Applethwaite Cottage, listening to his talk 
‘all the way; and for hours have I often listened when he conversed 
‘with my uncle, or indoors at Rydal Mount, when he chatted or 
‘harangued to the inmates of his house or the neighbours. But I took 
‘no notes of his discourse either on the tablet of memory or on material 
‘paper; my mind and turn of thought were gradually moulded by his 
‘conversation, and the influences under which I was brought by his 
‘means in matters of intellect, whilst in those which concerned the heart 
‘and the moral being I was still more deeply and importantly indebted 
‘to the character and conduct of my admirable uncle Southey. Yet I 
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* never adopted the opinions of either en masse, and since I have come to 
‘ years of secondary and more mature reflection, I have been unable to 
‘retain many which I received from them. The impression upon my 
* feelings of their minds remains unabated in force; but the formal views 
‘and judgments which I received from their lips are greatly modified, 
* though not more than they themselves modified and readjusted their 
‘own views and judgments from youth to age.’ For her father, Mrs. 
Coleridge had naturally a profound, intellectual admiration. He wasa 
father for a child to be proud of, and her own intellectual abilities 
qualified her above most for appreciating him. Strenuously and uncom- 
promisingly she does battle for his views and dogmas against all comers, 
— a unfrequently makes substantial contributions to his philosophical 
thinkings. 

Sara Coleridge was born at Greta Hall, Keswick, in December, 1802; 
her brother Hartley being then a little more than six years old; her 
brother Derwent a little more thantwo. Her father was twenty-nine 
at the time of her birth. He was travelling in Cornwall, and reached 
Keswick the day after his daughter’s birth. Soon after, he went 
to Malta, where he remained three years. After his return he led for 
some years a wandering life. Sara resided at Greta Hall with thie 
Southeys until her marriage in 1829. Portions of an autobiography 
describe her life, visits to Grasmere, and conversations of Wordsworth, 
De Quiney, and her father. She, Dora Wordsworth, and Edith Southey, 
are the personages of Wordsworth’s poem, ‘The Triad,’ which Mr. de 
Vere mistook for personifications of Faith, Hope, and Charity. Sara was 
very beautiful and distinguished in appearance, and is very admiringly 
described when about twenty, by Sir Henry ‘Taylor. er literary 
abilities soon developed themselves, and her education was of avery high 
order. In 1822 she published a translation from the Latin of Dobrizhoffer's 
‘Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian People of Paraguay ;’ and 
shortly after, a translation from the French of the sixteenth century of the 
* Memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard, by the Loyal Servant.’ Concerning 
the former, her father says, ‘ My dear daughter's translation of this book 
‘is, in my judgment, unsurpassed for pure mother-English, by anything 
‘IT have read for a long time.’ Southey, in his ‘ Tale of Paraguay,’ (canto 
iii., stanza 16), pays hera very delicate compliment. Charles Lamb says, 
‘ How she Dobrizhoffered it all out, passes my slender latinity to conjec- 
‘ture.’ Wordsworth, too, in the Triad, compliments her on her great 
classical attainments. We find her afterwards reading Greek with her 
boy even when he was far advanced. 

In 1822 she met her cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, son of James 
Coleridge, then practising as a Chancery barrister. ‘lo his visits 
to Highgate we owe the ‘Table Talk ot S. ‘IT. Coleridge.’ In 1829 
they were married. Of their five children three died. One, Herbert, 
became her special care in respect of his education. He was a clever 
youth; took the open Balliol Scholarship, and a double first class at 
Oxford, and was a fine Icelandic scholar. He died in 1831. Her daughter 
edits these leiters. In 1837 she wrote for her children a charming little 
romance and fairy tale entitled ‘ Phantasmion,’ which an American critic 
says is surpassed only by Fouque’s ‘Undine.’ Henry Nelson Coleridge was 
an accomplished scholar, and wrote much on classical subjects. He was 
at the first Coleridge’s literary executor, but died in 1843, when the task 
devolved upon his widow, who executed it, as is well known, with equal 
metaphysical ability. Her own more important works are the very able 
* Essay on Rationalism, with a special application to the ‘ Doctrine of 
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Baptismal Regeneration’ appended to vol. ii. of the ‘Aida to Reflee- 
tion ;’ and the preface to the collection of her father’s political writings, 
published under the title of ‘ Essays on his own Times.’ She, too, had 
to resign her literary executorship into the hands of her brother, the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge. She died in May, 1852. 

Her literary characteristics are so well described by Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, from personal knowledge, that a quotation from his letter will 
suffice: ‘To those who knew her she remains an image of grace and 
‘intellectual beauty that time can never tarnish. A larger circle will 
‘now know, in part at least, what she was. With all her high literary 
‘powers she was utterly unlike the mass of those who are called 
‘literary persons. Few have possessed such learning; and when one 
‘calls to mind the arduous character of those studies, which seemed but 
‘a refreshment to her clear intelicct, like a walk in mountain air, it seems 
‘a marvel how a woman’s faculties could have grappled with those Greek 
‘ philosophers and Greek fathers, just as no doubt it seemed a marvel, 
‘when her father, at the age of fourteen, woke the echoes of that famous 
‘old cloister with declamations from Plato and Plotinus. But in the 
‘ daughter, as in the father, the real marvel was neither the accumulated 
‘knowledge, nor the literary power. It was the spiritual mind. 


“The rapt one of the God-like forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature,” 


‘was Wordsworth’s description of Coleridge, the most spiritual perhaps 
‘of England’s poets, certainly of her modern poets. Of her, some one 
‘said “ Her father had looked down into her eyes, and left in them the 
‘light of his own.” Her great characteristic was the radiant spirituality 
‘of her intellectual and imaginative being. ‘lhis it was that looked 
‘forth from her countenance. Great and various as were her mother’s 
‘talents, it was not from them she derived what was special to her. It 
‘was from the degree in which she had inherited the feminine portion of 
‘genius. She had a keener appreciation of what was highest and most 
‘original in thought than of subjects nearer the range of ordinary 
‘intellects. She moved with the lightest step when she moved over 
‘the loftiest ground. Her“ feet were beautiful on the mountain tops” of 
‘ideal thought. .... She was one of those whose thoughts are growing 
‘while they speak, and who never speak to surprise. Her intellectual 
‘fervour was not that which runs over in excitement; a quietude 
‘belonged to it, and it was ever modulated by a womanly instinct of 
‘reserve and dignity. She never ‘thought for effect,” or cared to have 
‘the last word in discussion, or found it difficult to conceive how others 
‘would differ from her conclusions. She was more a woman than those 
‘who had not a tenth part of her intellectual energy. The seriousness 
‘and the softness of her nature raised her above vanity and its con- 
‘tortions. Her mind could move at once, and be at rest.’ 

We are not qualified to add to these eloquent characterisations. We 
can say on!y that her letters abundantly justify them ; only they produce 
the impression of a nature in which strength was in excess, of a fierce 
light of intellect that was sometimes more painful in its searching 
power than delicious in its warming power—the impression which Hartley 
Coleridge’s lines on her convey— 


* Not easily beguiled by loving words, 
Nor apt to love; but when she loved, the fate 
Of her affections was a stern religion, 
Admitting nought less holy than itself.’ 
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Neither as wife nor as mother could we have regarded her with that 
erfect love which casts out fear. Among literary women she was what 
andor was among men, without the waywardness of passion. Her letters, 

even to her husband, were literary and metaphysical; they always tra- 
verse “the mountain-tops of ideal thought.” She never gossips, never 
condescends to the weaknesses of womanly affection, never speaks of 
her ma‘ernal cares with her children. She must have been a difficult 
woman to make love to. 

Her letters, like Arnold’s, touch all topics, literary, social, political, 
and ecclesiastical, and touch them keen!y and penetratingly. Mrs. 
Coleridge was an Episcopalian, and speculated with curious interest 
about the mysteries of sacramental grace ; but her strong clear intellect 
prevented her adoption of the absurdities which characterise the Sacra- 
mentarian school. We do not, however, venture upon any of the special 
matters which her letters discuss. We commend the book very earnestly. 
It does not attain to the tender grace of ‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life ;’ 
but it is far stronger in its intellectual character, and will have a more 
permanent place in literature. 


Memoir of Sir James Simpson, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., Oxon; 
Professor of Medicine and Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, &e., &e. By J. Duns, D.D., F.R.S.E., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. 
Edmonston and Douglas. 


Whatever faults may be found with this biography (and among them 
may perhaps be noted a slight tinge of provinciality in occasionally 
magnifying minor incidents), Dr. Duns has sympathy with its subject 
sufficient to bring into due prominence and relief the wonderful activity 
and fruitfulness of Sir James Simpson’s life, and to seize the real points of 
abiding interest and signalize them without extravagance. He knew 
Sir James intimately, and was perhaps more cognizant than any other 
person out of Sir James’s own family circle, of the genesis of certain 
remarkable changes which latterly took place in his religious views. In 
this, the most difficult portion of the memoir, there is much that is strik- 
ing; and, though Dr. Duns is not always quite satisfactory in tracing 
out causes, yet we feel that he has put the main points in a clear light. 
One thing, however, we think he might have more effectively exhibited. 
In Sir James Simpson, along with wonderful common-sense, capacity of 

ush, slow plodding assiduity, and tact of a certain kind (for without 
it he could never have succeeded with his patients as he did), there 
was a dash of the impulsiveness that often accompanies real originality. 
By reference to this, many reactions and change of attitude, as well as 
little differences and quarrels, are in our opinion to be accounted for. 
When we get a Sir James Simpson—a man with such marked genius as 
would have shown itself in almost any department of human activity— 
(for he was a great mechanic as well as a great surgeon and antiquarian) 
—we must be content to make some allowance for warm temper and 
indiscreet words. They are the almost inevitable accompaniment of 
that very apprehensive type of nature. And, generally, in the 
squabbles and quarrels which occupy, we are sorry to say, so large a 
space in this memoir, we find that generosities and relentings almost 
always came first from Simpson; and sometimes, in these, he is just as 
indiscreet as in his offences ; for he not unfrequently only makes matters 
worse by them. In the case of a certain distinguished surgeon and 
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colleague, we know that not only were friendly overtures repeatedly 
made by Sir James Simpson, but that in one case he volunteered a most 

enerous defence of his opponent on a special point; and yet we have 
ane: it hinted that this very man in a meeting of Senatus taunted a 
certain member of it as having been a ‘baker's boy,’ to which, it is 
said, that Simpson retorted very aptly, by an adaptation of Lord 
Tenterden’s saying, ‘that he was not ashamed of his origin, but he 
‘knew some men who, had they been born a baker's boy, would have 
‘been a baker’s boy still.” The memory of quarrels of this kind between 
men of such eminence is not savoury; but very often Sir James 
Simpson was not solely to blame. In the matter of chloroform 
he had so much opposition to contend with, and from those whom 
he met every day, that there are but few men who would not have 
shown irritation. Several of his fellow-professors would not use it, 
even after it was approved almost throughout the world, simply because 
it was his discovery. But in this as in most things Sir James Simpson 
finally succeeded. The boy, ‘the bonnie callant,’ who had run with the 
rolls to Ballardie House, book in hand, was indomitable—ceaseless in 
work and thought. He hated schemers— men of hobbies’ he contemp- 
tuously called them, but never was there a man more open to ideas; 
and, as he found that men in earlier days were quick rote, al and good 
guessers, he was fond of dipping into old tomes, and his practice of 
doing so, in following up curiosities in medicine, made him an anti- 
quarian. But he never cultivated the antiquarian’s coldness. One of the 
most noticeable points in the book is his tender considerateness even 
for the feelings of the hospital patients; which sometimes bears heavy on 
professional etiquette and custom. He was an innovator, but an inno- 
vator who could justify himself by precedents; and in ordinary matters 
never deviated from a good rule. ite added as much as any man of his 
day to our stock of curative influences; and there are few who, at the 
mention of his name, should not kindle into gratitude. One at least of 
his keenest adversaries blest chlorofurm on his dying bed. The most 
touching point in the book is the incident related of his being so horri- 
fied at the pain of the patient in the first operation he witnessed as to 
run off at once to try and secure a situation as a lawyer’s clerk, from 
which he was only diverted by the thought that the pain could surely 
be lessened. He, to use Dante’s phrase, ‘followed his star,’ and found 
the good he had wished for humanity, and with it fame. He was a good 
letter-writer, and many of his best letters are here preserved; but in 
this he must yield the palm to one of his correspondents. There is 
perhaps nothing finer in epistolary literature than the letter here given 
from Dr. George Wilson in defence of chloroform. It is a piece of art, 
most delicate, clear, and suggestive. Altogether, the book admirably 
records a useful, laborious, and successful life, which, humanly speaking, 
was far too soon taken away from amongst us. 


‘The Story of Goethe’s Life. By Grorcr Henry Lewes. 


Abridged from his ‘ Life and Works of Goethe.’ Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Faust : a Tragedy by Goethe translated in Rhyme. By C. Kecan 
Paut. Henry 8. King and Co. 

One of the most appreciative reviews of Mr. Lewes’ ‘ Life and Works 
of Goethe,’ appeared in the pages of this journal. We need not return 
upon old traces, nor presume again to estimate either the theme, manner, 
or lessons of that remarkable boek. The author has, we hope, averied the 
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risk to which an abridgment always exposes a valuable and comprehensive 
work. The volume before us is, as the title implies, ‘ The Story of Goethe’s 
Life ;’ and deliberately omits all notices of his works which are not essen- 
tially biographical in their character. There is no exposition or criticism 
of the celebrated productions which gave to this myriad-minded man his 
immense influence. It is not the man but his work which excites amaze- 
ment or genuine admiration. In this ‘story of the life,’ an apologetic 
tone is a decided and necessary feature. The most elaborate and interest- 
ing chapter is the story of ‘the Poet as a Man of Science.’ Few things 
are more in harmony with the nature of human knowledge than that the 
poet with his penetrating glance, with his subtle combinations, with his 
flashes of revelation should have been able at critical moments to perform 
the last induction, or propose the veritable hypothesis that is to explain 
confused phenomena. Goethe’s brilliant guesses are among the step- 
ping-stones of science. If he valued some of them too highly we 
need not scoff. The volume before us is very fascinating, and done with 
consummate literary skill. It is divided into seven books, which discuss 
the successive periods of Goethe’s marvellous, fruitful, and prolonged life. 

The translation of Faust by Mr. Kegan Paulexhibits considerable mastery 
of a very difficult problem, but has more than before convinced us of 
the extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of translating a master-piece 
from one language to another. It ought to be said that Mr. Paul has 
only attempted the first part—the Walpurgis Night. He has been 
fettered by the necessities of his ‘rime,’ and is driven continually into 
paraphrase where the reader longs for some closer identification with the 
terse, terrible lines of agony or scoff. The entire translation is set, as it 
seems to us, too thoroughly in the jocose, devil-may-care key. Mephis- 
topheles does not always smile. The grim farce is terribly in earnest 
here and there, but Mr. Paul’s translation chuckles throughout, and the 
tender and terrible passages are alike disturbed in tone by this strong 
and conscientiously taken purpose. The prologue in heaven is untrans- 
lateable, but we have seen many attempts which are very superior to 
this, which both adds and subtracts from the original quite mercilessly. 

The sun makes music as of yore, 
To vie with all his brother-spheres ; 
And down his courses fixed before 
In crashing thunder disappears. 
His look gives all the angels power, 
Though none within his depth can gaze ; 
And as in their creation-hour, 
Most good are all his works and ways. 

We italicize some most defective or redundant forms of expression. 
There are very many violent translations made if not quite coined for the 
sake of the rhyme. Thus, when Mephistopheles is lecturing the scholar 
on the best way of becoming proficient in medicine, he says :— 

‘ Besonders lerut die Weiber fihren ; 
Es ist ihr ewig Weh und Ach 
So tanseufach.’ 

Our author translates :— 

‘ Learn first to manage women-kind ; 
They have eternal pains and aches, 
And thousand crakes.’ 


However, the translation will give one interpretation of the poem as a 


whole, and we should be glad t) see an attempt to present, by the same 
hand the second part of Faust. 
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The Pilgrimage of the Tiber from its Mouth to its Source, with 
some account of the Tributaries. By Wii11am Davies. 
Sampson Low and Co, 


Two things are imperatively required in anyone who undertakes euch 
a work as this volume gives account of—(1) long preparatory residence 
in Italy, and (2) ready sympathy and appreciation of widely varied 
landscape and impression. Mr. hates combines the two things, and 
has produced a very admirable and almost exhaustive book. He writes 
a fluent style, never over-elaborate, but so suffused with poetic senti- 
ment that it readily takes the colour of the scene described—whether 
that be the far-stretching Campagna, lost in mist, or the romantic rock- 
girdled Orvieto. It is singular that no one should have hitherto accom- 

lished the same journey; each one having satisfied himself with a bit 
ane and a bit there. Mr. Davies started from the natural mouth of the 
classic river at Ostia, with its old salt-pits and many memories, and 
wrought his way upwards, limiting himself mainly in his descriptions to 
what could be seen from the river, of Rome, Scorana, Todi, Perugia, 
and Assisi; of the antiquities, curiosities, and traditions of all which 
places he, of course, makes due record. We are surprised, however, 
that in speaking of Ostia at such length, he does not refer to its associa- 
tions with Augustine and Monica—matters which Mr. Augustus Hare 
recently introduced into his charming book with such picturesque 
effect. Into every part of his route, however, Mr. Davies throws a fine 
enthusiasm that makes eloquence natural. His descriptions are very 
effective, whether of the dirt and squalor of the Ghetto, or of more 
attractive features. This, for instance, is very clear and suggestive :— 

‘Through vistas of grey olives the vast plain of the Campagna was 
‘ seen to stretch away. streaked with thread-like roads and dim lines of 
‘ recurring aqueducts, spotted with groves of trees and towered medieval 
‘ fortress-farms, with a little white dwelling here and there, and, per- 
haps a trail of thin blue smoke curling gradually into nothingness. .. . 
‘ But if the distant prospect was lovely, not less so was that immediately 
‘surrounding. A shianhoatinn fountain at aturn of the road, which ran 
‘ by, springing from a dim, cool grotto half buried in ferns and strag- 
‘gling trailers, gave refreshment to groups of picturesquely-dressed 
‘ wayfarers and their well-laden beasts of burden, the travellers them- 
‘selves gossiping gaily, or singing loudly, inspired by the delightful 
‘season. Beneath the trees a shepherd watched his flock, the sheep 
‘ cropping the nutritious herbage with now and then a bleat of satisfac- 
‘tion, whilst a tinkling bell borne by one of them mixed its pleasant 
‘ ringing with the rural voices that filled the air, and the gentle murmur 
‘ of falling waters.’—p. 140. 

We have been especially pleased with his chapter on the ‘ Songs of the 
People of the Tiberine Districts.’ He has done not a little to bring these 

eople, in their most intimate and domestic feelings, near to us. The 
intensity, the bright gleam of their passionate life, is there preserved for 
us in clear words—in music that holds the heart, even when we but half 
understand it. For these we have cali to thank Mr. Davies. What 
could be finer than the song beginning— 


‘ When first the sweet pleasure of loving I knew, 
I planted a peach in a vineyard one day, 
And prayed, if my loved one should e’er prove untrue, 
My beautiful peach-tree might wither away. 
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In the spring I returned to my vineyard, and found 
My peach-tree was drooping, all faded and dried ; 
Then weeping, I threw myself down on the ground ; 
For this is a sign she is faithless, I cried.’ 
And sometimes we have a version of what seem universal songs—like 
the ethnic nursery tales—as in the case of the original of this :— 
‘ Solid stones to wax shall turn, 
Lady, ere from thee I go; 
Mother of shade like morning burn, 
And evening, like to midday, glow,— 
Fire and water glad unite, 
And spring eternally remain ; 
Our loves may then be ended quite, 
And earth to chaos pass again. 
Solid stones to wax may change 
Ere my heart from thee shall range.’ 


We have seldom read a more delightful book. It is fuli of learning, 
never unduly obtruded, suffused with picturesque feeling and colour, 
and ali the parts are well proportioned and full justice done to them. 


Ocean to Ocean. Sandford Fleming’s Expedition through 
Canada in 1872; being a Diary kept during a Journey 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with the Expedition of 
the Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian, Pacific, and Inter- 
colonial Railways. By the Rev. Gzorcz M. Grant, of 
Halifax, N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With Sixty 
Illustrations. Sampson Low and Co. 


This is a work of considerable importance. If its conclusions are 
established, there is a great future for the Dominion of Canada. The 
object of the expedition was to determine a route for the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific Railway, which is to connect Victoria in Vancouver's 
Island, on the western side of the Continent, with Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, on the eastern side. The Dominion of Canada, since the separate 
colonies of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Columbia 
were united under this general designation, has determined upon the 
construction of such a railway, as the means of removing their isola- 
tion from each other, and commercially and socially consolidating them 
into one great empire. The wisdom and the practical necessity of this 
can hardly be questioned, for experience has reversed the old maxim, 
‘ Plant a population, and they will construct the railways they need.’ 
We have now learned that wherever railways are constructed population 
rapidly follows. The magical springing up of the great western cities of 
the United States on the Pacific lines of railway has completely demon- 
strated this. Such railways, therefore, become the responsibility of 
the supreme Government, for it only can accomplish them. That the 
construction of a Canadian Pacific Railway is of almost vital moment 
to the Dominion cannot be doubted. ‘The isolation of British Columbia, 
to which practically we can have access only by the United States rail- 
ways, the Isthmus of Panama, or round Cape Horn, cannot otherwise be 
removed; nor ean the vast territory of Central Canada, now almost 
entirely unsetiled, be otherwise populated, save by a very slow process. 
There can be no doubt that the construction of such a railway will in a 
few years produce a marvellous development of the Dominion. For the 
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last quarter of a century, the commercial advantages and the political 
necessity of such a railway have been discussed. ‘lhe explorations and 
surveys were authorized in 1857, and an expedition under Captain 
Palliser explored the country between the west of Lake Superior and 
the Rocky Mountains, commissioned also to ascertain whether in the 
latter there were any practicable pass or passes. Unfortunately the 
limitation of too southern a point—‘ the Boat Encampment Pass ’— 
prevented exploration farther north, where ‘the Yellow Head Pass’ 
furnishes an almost natural gateway through the mountains to British 
Columbia and the Pacific. Hence an unfavourable and inaccurate 
report by Captain Palliser. He did not advise ‘a line of communication 
‘ from Canada across the Continent to the Pacific, exclusively through 
‘ British territory.’ Subsequent reports concerning the Yellow Head 
Pass are a complete answer to this judgment. Captain Palliser’s report, 
however, supplied much useful scientific information. 

Her Majesty’s Government took no further steps after this report, 
but the United States, stimulated by it, with characteristic energy 
achieved their great Central Pacific line, crossing the Rocky Mountains 
at an altitude of 8,200 feet. At present no fewer than four distinct 
lines are organized to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific through the 
United States, in addition to the present Central Pacific and Union 
Railways. No one can doubt that the enormously increasing traflic to the 
Pacific coast will justify them. The isolation of the British colonies 
prevented anything further being done in Canada, and had the old poli- 
tical state of things in British America continued, nothing would have 
been done yet. But now that all the colonies have become one political 
state under the Aigis of the Empire, the terms upon which alone British 
Columbia consented to the union—viz,, the construction of a railway— 
are at once to be executed. This book is the record of the survey 
immediately organized. ‘The difficulties were enormous. ‘No white 
‘man is known to have crossed from the Upper Ottawa to Lake 
‘Superior or Lake Winnipeg. There were no maps of the country 
‘that made any pretence to accuracy; they were made up largely 
‘from sketches on bits of birch bark or paper, and the verbal descrip- 
‘tions of the Indians; and as the Indian has little or no concep- 
‘tion of scale or bearings, as in drawing the picture of a lake, for 
‘ instance, when his sheet of paper was too narrow he would, without 
‘ warning, continue the lake up or down the side, an utterly erroneous 
‘idea of the surface of the country was given.’ The country between 
Old Canada and Red River was utterly unknown, except along the 
canoe routes travelled by the Hudson’s Bay men north-west of Lake 
Superior. This ignorance contrasts unfavourably with the greater 
knowledge of the United States Government, and is the cause of their 
not always immaculate success in treaty making with Great Britain in 
matters of territory. ‘The history of every such treaty between the 
‘two Powers is the history of a contest between knowledge and 
‘ignorance.’ To be united politically and separated physically was an 
impossible condition; therefore the Canadian Railway is to be con- 
structed. On the very day, July 20, 1871, that British Columbia 
entered the Dominion, surveying parties left Victoria for various points 
of the Rocky Mountains, and Upper Ottawa, westward, and on various 
points of the line surveys were commenced. The engineer-in-chief, Mr. 
Sandford Fleming, thought it necessary to travel along the whole line, 
that he might with his own eyes see the main features of the country. 
Mr. Grant accompanied the expedition as secretary. - Leaying Toronto 
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on July 16, 1872, it reached Victoria October 9. The present book is 
Mr. Grant’s diary of these three months’ travel. It is not a scientific 
report, like Mr. Wells’ ‘ New Tracks;’ it is simply such a journal as an 
ordinary traveller might keep. It gives us impressions of the country, 
and such information as could be picked up. ‘The general result is that 
the line, as far west as the Rocky Mountains, will traverse a tract far more 
fertile than that between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains in the 
States, and that it will cross the Rocky cnties at amaximum height of 
3,700 feet, the range itself at the Yellow Head Pass being also compara- 
tively narrow. The western slope of the Canadian line, however, after 
crossing the second range, is far inferior in fertility to the Californian 
slope. The account of the productiveness of Manitoba is very glowing. 
Mr. Grant evidently thinks, and he supplies a good deal of evidence 
to prove, that Southern Canada will be a very paradise for agricultural 
emigrants. At Goose Creek they verified the descriptions in Milton and 
Cheadle’s ‘ North-west Passage,’ which have generaily been put down as 
travellers’ tales, and found the skull of the ‘ Headless Indian,’ which 
the latter failed to find, with the other remains which they describe. Mr. 
Grant attests that ‘the accounts of the country and the tale of their 
‘ own difficulties are as truthfully and simply given as it was possible to 
‘ men who travelled in a strange country.’ It is gratifying to learn that 
the Indians appreciate the justness of British rule, and often cross the 
border to place themselves under it. Mr. Grant has warm sympathies 
with missions to the Indians, and vindicates their efficiency by interesting 
facts. The diary is interesting from its novel and sometimes rough 
experiences ; its information respecting an unknown territory ; its fre- 
quent record of personal and traditional adventure; and the copious 
and important information which, in a natural and pleasant style, it 
conveys. 

We have only to express our hope that the recent revelations of cor- 
rupt practices on the part of those upon whom the construction of the 
railroad must largely depend, may not have the effect of hindering its 
execution. Human nature is pretty much the same everywhere; but 
we feel it a humiliation that the practices of the railway rings of 
the United States should have infected our Canadian politicians and 
merchants. 


Cuba with Pen and Pencil. By Samvurt Hazarv. Sampson 
Low and Co. 

This pictorial guide book to Cuba was published before the correspond- 
ing volume on Santo Domingo, of which we spoke favourably in our 
January number. The success of the latter in England has, we presume, 
encouraged the publisher to prepare this English edition of the former. 
It is the more sumptuous volume, more profusely illustrated, and better 
got up. Indeed, Mr. Hazard acknowledges the liberality of the American 
publisher in this respect ; and truly the pencil does fully as much for the 
representation of ‘The Queen of the Antilles’ as the pen. No doubt 
the proclivities towards the West Indian Islands of our brethren across 
the water have both inspired the author, and been calculated upon by 
the pubiisher. Although an expensive volume, it has had in America a 
very large sale. It is a very attractive book. It combines almost all the 
qualities of Murray's hand-books; describes everything, from the minute 
to the magnificent; from the fares of hackney carriages, to the Cuban 
slave trade. “The author is more reticent about the annexation of Cuba 
than he was about that of Santo Domingo, a short concluding chapter 
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containing all that he thinks it necessary to state concerning the history 
and the political and social condition of the island. ‘The substance of the 
book is, as we have said, a descriptive guide book. Beginning with 
Havana, it describes hotel life, bathing and riding, markets, churches, 
forts and prisons, streets and theatres, factories and shops, night scenes 
and Sundays, bull fights and soldiers, cigars and drinks ; and of the less 
known interior we have fuller descriptions than have hitherto been given. 
He went from place to place, not as a hasty traveller, but as a leisurely 
valetudinarian ; and he has a great deal to tell us about natural beauties 
which readers of Mr. Kingsley’s ‘ At Last’ may imagine, but which can 
hardly be too glowingly depicted, about sugar cultivation, coffee planta- 
tions, mining, life in provincial towns and in villages, with their pleasant 
customs and picturesque festivals and ways. An appendix furnishes a 
traveller's guide, and valuable statistical tables constitute a gazetteer 
of the island. Mr. Hazard does not write with much literary skill; he 
has no vestige of the poetic imagination which tropical scenery so fired 
to rhythmical description in Charles Kingsley, but his book, in addition 
to its profuse illustrations, is filled with interesting facts and character- 
isations, from which we are sorely tempted to cull, but are prevented only 
by our limited space. 


The African Sketch Book. By Witxwoop Reaver. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Two Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Reade has hit upon the right designation for his book, which is 
neither history nor fiction, journal nor compilation. Itis an olla podrida 
of African matters, to which everything has been made to contribute. 
Its basis is the record of two personal journeys in Angola, Senegambia, 
and the Gold Coast, including ‘ ten months’ exploring journey frcm Sierra 
‘ Leone, ané two trips to the backwcods of Liberia’—the former in 1862-3, 
the latter occupying two years in 1868-70. Mr. Reade claims to have 
thrown more light upon the uppermost course of the Niger than any other 
traveller since the days of Mungo Park. ‘ Park fixed the source of the 
‘ Niger at the place where I crossed it; Laing, who went to Falaba, 
‘ obtained its correct position from the natives.’ Mr. Reade thinks that 
he has conclusively ascertained that ‘the source of the river is near 
Farabana.’ It is a place perfectly well known, and is a sacred and cele- 
brated spot. ‘The substance of the book consists, in addition to a brief 
recapitulation of previously published travels in 1862-3, of ‘ Essays on the 
‘ Slave Trade, Atrican Expleration, and the Progress of Islam in Negro- 
‘land; several tales intended to illustrate the manners and customs of 
‘ the natives; and finally, my recent travels.’ At one time he intended 
to write a History of Africa, and amassed an immense amount of mate- 
rials from books, and from Africaitself. This, however, he thinks prema- 
ture, so he throws, part of his materials at least, into this serap-book form. 
He thinks that his journey to the Niger would have made a sensation 
fifty years ago, but acknowledges that it has not now caused the slightest 
excitement among English geographers. The basin of the Niger is de- 
serted, and all minds are crowding to the basin of the Nile. A book 
like this almost defies the critic. Its literary characteristics are easily 
enough described. Itis what the Americans would call ‘smart.’ Thatis, 
while it is ciever, it is free and easy—not to say flippant. It knows no reve- 
rence in its allusions, but touches things concerning which most men are 
reticent through sacred feeling, with an easy patronizing self-confidence 
which sometimes provokes a smile in another sense than that intended. 
Tv do Mr. Reade justice, however, he seems to appreciate the spirit of 
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the genuine missionary, and has much enthusiasm for men like Moffat. 
One of his tales is a touching and even tender story of an American 
missionary, Henry Winthorp, whose religious spirit of self-sacrifice is 
fully appreciated. Mr. Reade, too, is full of information. He has 
thoroughly mastered the literature of African travel, and not the least 
valuable feature of his book is the condensed account of African tra- 
vellers and their discoveries, from Mungo Park to Livingstone, which it 
contains. ‘Two maps, one of travels, with the routes and dates of various 
travellers; the other, of literature, with the names of books and authors, 
are interesting and valuable novelties. This portion of the work contains 
a vast amount of valuable information. The tales are, Mr. Reade tells 
us, purely fictitious. ‘They are constructed of materials drawn from 
both books and men, and are intended to illustrate various experiences 
of African life, native and European, mercantile and missionary. These 
are introduced not only to relieve the dryness of detail, but because 
fiction is often the best and most vivid way of teaching truth. The book 
is the result of a vast amount of labour, not in personal travel only, but 
in literary research and intellectual toil. For ten years, Mr. Reade tells 
us, he has never ceased to study African literature, and, apart from his 
three years’ travels, has ‘ devoted as much time and toil to it as most men 
‘ devote to the study of a profession.” We can readily believe this, and 
although the form of the book, and its tone, sometimes provoke us, we 
cannot help being interested in it. It is written with a good deal of 
liveliness ; no pains have been spared to make it complete and to illustrate 
it. Boys fond of travels wiil devour it with avidity, and for those who are 
not boys it will be found a very convenient and complete cyclopxdia of 
African information. Mr. Reade’s personal experience of the Gold Coast 
and of the wars between the Ashantees and the Fanties will be especially 
interesting just now that we have on our hands ‘a little war’ with the 
former. 

We had marked several special matters for critical comment :—Mr. 
Reade’s remarks on the slave trade; the origin of man—which he thinks 
was ‘owing to misfortune’; the beautiful Story of Ananga; his laugh 
at Du Chaillu’s gorillas ; his enthusiasm for Livingstone; the religion of 
the oppressive and rapacious Dutch Boers who do not admit their Hot- 
tentot servants to famiiy prayers, as if they supposed that God cared 
only for Dutchmen, as, in former times, He was supposed to care only 
for Jews. But forbearing these we extract this rich morsel: The 
Faloops ‘ have one matrimonial arrangement which I have not met with 
‘or heard of elsewhere. When a marriage takes place the husband 
‘ presents the bride with a waistcoat and a shift. When the shift is 
‘ worn out, she is free to marry another man if she likes, and is taught 
‘ to believe that if she is unfaithful before that time, an evil spirit will 
‘ carry her off. The wives, therefore, are virtuous ; but it is not unusual 
‘ to see one pounding her shift between two stones.’ 


Sub-tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. Personal 
Experiences, Adventures, and Wanderings in and around 
the Island-of Mauritius. By Pike. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


English people know but little about the Island of Mauritius, save 
that we took it from the French in the war of the Revolution. 
Historically it has no very important records. It was twice dis- 
eovered, first by the Portuguese in 1505, who simply fixed its geogra- 
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phical position, landed some deer, goats, monkeys, and pigs, and 
gave to it the name of Cerné; and next by the Dutch in 1598, whose 
squadron, under Admiral Wybrand von Warwick, dispersed by a storm 
off the Cape, was driven within sight of it, and took possession of it, 
giving it the name of Mauritius, after Count Maurice of Nassau. In 
1613 it became the resort of pirates; it was not until 1644 that it was 
permanently settled; the governor sought to supply needful labour by 
the importation of slaves from Madagascar, which proved the ruin of 
the colony; the kidnapped slaves, escaping to the woods, and under the 
name of Maroons, pillaging and harassing the Dutch. About the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century it was finally abandoned. The 
French, then at Bourbon, soon took formal possession of it, destroyed 
the Maroons, established manufactures and trade, and under M. de 
Labourdonnais, a patriotic and able governor, advanced it to a high 
state of prosperity and civilization. In 1810, after a stout resistance, 
it was taken possession of by a British squadron, since when it has had 
a peaceful history, the chief commercial achievement of which has been 
its production of sugar. Railways have been constructed, other public 
works achieved, regular postal communication established, and com- 
mercial relations, with Madagasear especially, developed into consider- 
able importance. Its prosperity, however, has been sadly blighted by 
hurricanes and recurring visitations of pestilence. Readers of Mr. Ellis’s 
visits to Madagascar will remember his appalling description of the 
cholera devastation of 1867. In 1868 one of the most terrific hurricanes 
of the century caused wide-spread desolation. Mauritius is apparently 
the focus of the tremendous cyclones which traverse with such resistless 
violence the Indian Ocean. One or two, Mr. Pike describes from 
personal observation, in connection with which he furnishes some 
valuable meteorological data. Against these visitations the inhabitants 
are powerless. Not so against pestilence; the terrible fever of 1867, 
when 200 per diem died in Port Louis alone, was largely owing to neglect 
of sanitary precautions. In the single month of April 10,000 persons 
fell victims to it; altogether 30,000 of the inhabitants perished ; trade 
was at a standstill, and the people fled from the city. ‘The hurricane of 
March, 1868, following so closely upon the pestilence, brought upon the 
unfortunate colony a measure of commercial disaster from which it has 
not yet recovered. 

Mr. Pike’s book, however, is chiefly interesting for its great accumu- 
lation of scientific information. An enthusiastic student of natural 
science, and of very versatile tastes and aptitudes, at every step he finds 
something of interest—the magnificence of the natural scenery, the 
interest of the geological formation, the affluence of the flora, the rich 
variety of fishes, reptiles, birds and insects, the profuseness of fossils, 
the important climatology—in every department Mr. Pike shows a 
highly accomplished mind, while in natural history he is an enthusiast. 
We have rarely if ever met with a book so full of information of 
a highly intelligent character. This little island of some 700 square 
miles yields to its qualified explorer material of great scientific interest. 
In his expeditions round the island and to neighbouring islets, in 
exploring caverns and climbing mountains, especially the formidable 
Peter Botte mountain, often under conditions of great difficulty and 
danger, Mr. Pike evinces an energy, boldness, and enthusiasm, that 
could hardly be surpassed. Everything pertaining to the social, political, 
and religious condition of the island is described with equal fulness. 
Chinese emigrants and Joss houses, Malabar Indians, Mahometan festi- 
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vals, Romish ceremonies, street stalls, and St. Louis horse-races. His 
eager inquisitive mind never lacked some object of pursuit, and never 
failed to elicit valuable information, and all with a sanguine enthusiasm 
that defies danger, makes light of difficulties, and grumbles at nothing. 
Unlike the subjectiveness and superficialness of which we have so often 
to complain in books of travel, Mr. Pike’s book is as full and complete 
in its information as a blue-book or a ‘ Murray.’ It makes no pre- 
tensions to literary style, but in a thorough business-like way tells us 
everything that needs to be told. If all countries were described 
as fully as Mr. Pike has described this little island, there would be 
no more for travellers, and not much more for natural science to 
tell. Colonel Pike is an American and a Yankee, but he is a 
thorough gentleman and a citizen of the world; he obtrudes neither 
himself nor the institutions of his country; faithful to the latter he has 
learned to respect those of England, and he wins upon us by his courtesy 
as much as he instructs us by his intelligence, industry, and thorongh- 
ness. For details of exciting adventure, interesting scientific phenomena, 
and picturesque description, we must refer tu the work itself, one of the 
best of its kind which it has ever been our fortune to peruse. Colonel 
Pike promises a second volume, treating more particularly of the natural 
history of the island, especially of the extinct dodo, the aphanapteryx, 
and their congeners. e shall anticipate in it a genuine contribution 
to scientific record. 


A Winter in Morocco. By Ameria Perrier. Henry S$. King 
and Co, 


The author of this amusing volume does not attempt to record anything 
more than her personal experiences. These are told with great vivacity 
and humour. ‘The wonders of Gibraltar, and the half-civilized manners 
of the town of Tangier and its neighbourhood, the abnormal hotel 
arrangements, the marriage ceremonies, the picnics, the grim amusements 
of this portion of the Sultan of Morocco’s dominions, the hereditary 
saints, the enslaved women, the Ramadan and the Feast of Rams, thie 
indescribable filth of the cleanest city in Morocco, the horrors of a passage 
in midwinter between Gibraltar and Tangier are all portrayed with 
undoubted verve, with singular facility of expression, and desire to ia- 
struct and please. If Miss Perrier had spared her sarcasms at missionary 
work, and would make herself better acquainted with what has been 
actually effected by the Protestant missions of the last half-century, she 
would not have qualified the gratification with which many of her readers 
will lay down this lively story of a winter in Morocco. 


The Gateway of the Polynia: a Voyage to Spitzbergen. From 
the Journal of Joun C. Wetis, R.N. With numerous 
lllustrations. Henry 8. King and Co. 


This is a well-written and interesting account of an amateur Arctic 
voyage in Mr. Leigh Smith’s schooner-yacht Samson, now at Spitzbergen 
for the third successive season, which Captain Wells joined in Hull at a 
couple of days’ notice, in May, 1872. ‘The author is not only an experi- 
enced sailor and a keen sportsman, but is well instructed in science, and 
apparently an accomplished gentleman and scholar. In an introductory 
x arte he furnishes a summary of the History of Arctic Discovery, and 
in several parts of his book he discusses with much intelligence the scien- 
tific value of Arctic exploration. It is a singular fact that the highest 
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latitudes hitherto reached by explorers are inhabited, and there are many 
indications—such as coal formations, and fossil flora and fauna—of a 
plentiful vegetation in bygone ages, under a milder and more equable 
climate. Spitzbergen has alarge miocene flora. Professor Heer believes 
that extensive forests were spread over all the North Polar lands during 
the miocene period, and Dr. Hooker infers from the present singular 
distribution of Arctic plants, that they migrated across the Polar region 
at a time when the warmth was much greater than it is now. ‘There is, 
too, a remarkable undercurrent of water of a high temperature (9° above 
that of the surface) at a depth of 400 fathoms, setting southwards 
from the North Pole, which apparently can be accounted for only by the 
warming influence of the long summer day of the Pole, indicating pro- 
bably a Polynia—an iceless sea. 

Terrestrial magnetism would also, in Captain Wells’s judgment, be 
greatly advanced by Polar research. He thinks that magnetic currents 
and storms are generated in the Polar Sea, and presumes a connection 
between the aurora—which he thinks is never produced further north 
than 80°—and the cyclones of the Indian Ocean. Much, too, has yet to 
be done in zoology and botany. 

While, therefore, the Arctic seas may be practically useless for the 
transit of commerce, acquaintance with them may be of great scientific 
importance to dwellers upon the earth generally. Captain Wells, therefore, 
is an ardent advocate of Arctic exploraiion, but he thinks that it should 
be left to private enterprise, and will be thus most efficiently done. He 
strongly advocates the comparatively open way of Spitzbergen as the most 
facile approach to the Pole, justly, we think, arguing that in the compara- 
tively narrow seas of Smith’s Sound, the ice will always be denser and 
more dangerous. The farthest northern point yet reached was by Parry, 
lat. 82° 43° 32’, directly north of Spitzbergen. Professor Nordenskiold, 
of Sweden, and twenty-two others, men of science, engineers. and able 
seamen, were preparing to start with all the appliances which past ex- 

rience and the most advanced science can furnish, determined, by 

nd or sea, to reach the North Pole. They were to fix their winter 
quarters in 1872-73 in one of the Seven Islands, whence, on the first of 
April in the present year they were to start on their great enterprise. 
At the time we write, therefore, the great problem may be solved, 
Captain Wells and his party left the Professor at the Spitzberyen 
rendezvous of the expedition, we cannot make out exactly where—Cap- 
tain Wells is not always explicit about localities, and after the middle of 
July his course on the chart fails us—but, according to the engraved view, 
in a bay or harbour of wondrous sublimity and beauty. 

The voyage contributes nothing either to geographical discovery or 
scientific knowledge, but it is an interesting, well-written journal of 
struggles with the ice, and of Arctic sporting—the bag consisting of 237 
seals, 2 whales, 2 narwhals, 2 bears, 33 reindeer, besides a large number 
of smaller game, birds, &c. ‘The journal is well inlaid with Arctic remi- 
niscences of other travellers, sailors’ yarns, capital anecdotes, and scraps 
of scientific information. It is one of the best written and most interest- 
ing books of travel of the year. 


The Egyptian Sketch Book, By Cuartes G. Levanp. Strahan 
and Co., and Triibner and Co. 

A journey over the well-known circuit of Egyptian travel does not 
promise much nowadays—Alexandria, Cairo, and the Pyramids, how 
often have they been done! how completely must they be exhausted! 
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Mr. Leland proves that it is quite the reverse. He has written a volume 
as funny, as fresh, as sparkling, as though he had found some new 
country. There is a joke on every page, and generally a good one. 
The learning of a professor, and the readiness of a writer in Punch, 
unite in Mr. Leland. We have never perused a more lively book of 
travel; and we say this, though sometimes a feeling that the fun is 
forced, and a touch of irreverence, or what looks like it, rather pull us 
up. But genius and humour lead us on again, and lightsomely we 
journey with our guide till the end; admiring his remarks on harps, and 
yres, and long-bows, on jugglers, dervish dancers, and even fleas (!), 
and enjoying them immensely. 


Tent Life with English Gipsies in Norway. By Hersert Smita. 
With Illustrations. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Over the Dovrefjelds. By J. 8S. Suerarp. Henry S. King 
and Co. 


Mr. Smith conceived the notion of visiting Norway in gipsy fashion, 
taking with him three English gipsies from Gloucestershire—two men, 
Noah and Zechariah, brothers, and Esmeralda, a girl of seventeen, their 
sister. As donkeys are unknown animals in Norway, three were pur- 
chased in Meatend, and shipped at Hull with the travellers for Christian- 
sand, together with siphonia waterproof coverings and everything that 
could make gipsy tent-life comfortable, and fiddle, tambourine, castanettes, 
guitar, and an English gipsy song, composed by the author and translated 
into Norwegian, with music arranged by a friend taken from an air 

layed by an Italian boy in the streets of London. Thus they travelled 
Fone Christiania to Veblungsnes by Lillehammer, returning by the 
Galdhopiggen the highest mountain in Norway (which they ascended), 
Mork Fos, and Hénefos to Christiania. 

Not only did they camp out in gipsy fashion, but they messed 
together, and, in the evenings, played their music, to which the 

easants danced, and had all things in common; Mr. Smith taking his 

ull share as, for the nonce, an initiated gipsy; and, as in Norway the 
gipsies are in much worse repute than in England, their experience was 
piquant enough. Mr. Smith’s wild freak seems to have excited much 
interest, to have been the topic of newspaper paragraphs, and to have 
been heralded by the peasants, so as to bring great numbers to their 
tents every night, many travellers included. The donkeys especially 
excited as much astonishment as a travelling hippopotamus would have 
done in England. The ostensible purpose was to establish communica- 
tion between the English and Norwegian gipsies, and thus to add to our 
information concerning these singular people. But in this the enterprise 


failed; no Norwegian gipsies were met with; and with the exception of 


some information concerning Norwegian gipsies obtained from Presten 
Sundt, of Christiania, the ‘ Gipsies friend,’ who has written an account 
of the gipsies of Norway, the book is simply a record of a tour made 
under these peculiar conditions, spiced with intimations of gipsy habit and 
nature, as these were manifested by Mr. Smith’s companions. It does not 
come to much, although a bulky volume. Mr. Smith reprints his diary, 
and thus fills one-third of it with frivolous repetitions that might well have 
been spared ; the wonder of the people at the donkeys, and their curiosity 
to see them is entered scores of times ; so is the purchase of bread, butter, 
and milk, the catching of fish, and the fare at meals. These repetitions 
are as wearisome as a ship’s log, and have no manner of importance. 
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But little attempt is made to tell us about Norway ; the entire record is 
subjective, and four-fifths of it uninteresting ‘and worthless. If Mr. 
Smith could have forgotten himself, believed that his freak is not of 
national importance, and have made it his main object to tell us about the 
Norse people, with whom his mode of travel brought him into contact, as 
well as about the country, his somewhat tedious and flippant book would 
have gained in interest what it would have lost in bulk. 

Mr. Shepard’s little book is of a much higher class. It is one of the 
brightest and most sensible books of Norwegian travel we have ever 
read, although it takes us over ground often described. Its only defect 
is that it has no map. 


Holiday Letters. By M. Beruam Epwarps. Strahan and Co. 


Miss Edwards has not found a new route or a new people; her way 
lies among well-known scenes and characters,—Constantinople, Greece, 
Weimar, and so on. There is no real connection between the various 
chapters of the book, which renders it somewhat desultory; but, as is 
always the case with Miss Edwards, we have fine observation, original 
reflection, and a style which, never hard or hurried, is fascinating and 
full of point. We have read the book with delight, admiring its fresh 
views of old places, and are sure that others will do the same. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Political Essays. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, London. 
Macmillan and Co. 


This is the second volume which Mr. Cairnes has published within a 
short time. The subjects treated of are very different from the former 
essays; but like them, they are a collection of articles and lectures 
written or delivered during the past decade. They embody opinions on 
questions past and present, and for future solution, and represent what 
may be called the most advanced and enlightened views upon those 
questions. Colonial government, the revolution in America, Inter- 
national law, Irish legislation, University reform, and National defence 
are all reviewed with an ability and perspicacity which throwa charm 
over these now hackneyed subjects. Concerning Colonial policy the 
author is an avowed follower of Professor Goldwin Smith. He holds 
that the British colonies are practically independent. The proof that 
he adduces, that slavery and a desire to extend it were the sole causes of 
the American war, is, we think, overwhelming. Mr. Cairnes’ acquaint- 
ance with Ireland enables him to speak with some authority on Irish 
affairs, and it would have been fortunate if our Premier had had as 
clear a perception of the requirements of Ireland, in relation to University 
education, as he exhibits. In discussing the relative merits of a 
‘ national’ versus a ‘standing’ army, we think that the essayist, while he 
admits the occult cost of a national army, which arises from the 
abstraction of young men from their various occupations, does not 
estimate it highly enough. The systems of Prussia and Switzerland may 
be admirably suited to their national and social life, but such a system 
carried out in our crowded manufacturing and commercial community 
would seriously cripple our industrial enterprise,and exhaust the fountains 
of our national wealth. We can only hope that the increasing difficulties 
which encompass the problems of maintaining a secure eg of 
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defence, and which are felt by all nations alike, may give weight to the 
arguments advanced in the essay on ‘ International Law.’ 

There is so much sound common-sense and discriminating judgment 
shown in theseessays that it is hard for acritic togive them pom F for much 
originality. Reading them long after their publication, and when time 
has resolved its own riddles, they appear in some instances like truisms, 
and in others like proclamations of how right the author had been in his 
judgments, when others wavered. It is quite certain, however, that 
these essays deserve the careful attention of every politician ; no one 
ean fail to have a distinct idea of the author’s meaning, and he will 
probably gain much clearer views on subjects of great importance. 


History of Crime in England; illustrating the Changes of the 
Laws in the Progress of Civilization. By Luxe Owen Pixz, 
M.A. Vol, I. From the Invasion to the Accession of 
Henry VII. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The subject of this volume is of “es and almost universal interest, 
and the public will be gratified by the perusal of a treatise which traces 
the slow, gradual, and wavering advance of our countrymen from a state 
which was next akin to savagery, towards one which presaged, but was 
still far removed from civilization. 

Crime, strictly speaking, is that which is condemned by law ; and when 
its history is given by a lawyer, we should naturally have expected that 
it would be narrowed down to an account of the infringement of the 
laws, however imperfect, which existed at the period under notice. 
Taw, however, is but the creature of popular sentiment, and is as 
mutable on the one hand, or as stolidly persistent on the other as its 
cause. Hence it is almost impossible to measure it according to its own 
shifting and uncertain standard. The more perfect criterion of morality 
is certain to obtrude itself in any treatise on crime. Thus practices 
such as the ordeals by fire and water, and the infliction of ‘ peine, forte, 
et dure,’ though under the most solemn and established sanction of 
the law, can hardly be regarded as anything but crimes, and heretics 
were criminals but in name. Thus the‘ History of Crime’ can hardl 
be dissociated from a history of jurisprudence. This again is intimately 
connected with Government, which is its fountain, and Government is 
but the product and expression of civilization ; and this latter is a name 
which comprehends almost all human phenomena. The characteristic of 
this volume—whether it be a fault or a merit—is that it is a collection 
of facts gathered from good authorities, illustrating almost indiscrimi- 
nately all the branches of the subject which we have thus indicated. 
The treatment of the subject, instead of being more legal than history 
generally is, as we might have expected it would have been, on account 
of the author’s legal training, is even more discursive than ordina 
annals usually are. The author has availed himself of Sir Matthew Hale's 
valuable collection of manuscripts bequeathed to the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and has diligently followed out his inquiries to the 
original sources of information. We cannot too much recommend the 
novel plan adopted in this treatise of putting all notes and references in 
appendices at the end of the volume, instead of at the foot of each page, 
and we commend that part of the author’s preface which gives his reasons 
for this innovation, to every one who intends to publish in the most 
available form any treatise which is at once original and derivative, as all 
standard works are. 
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In the first chapter we find a sketch of the relations of the conquerors 
to the conquered, and the general polity of the Romans during their 
long tenure of this island as a dennhiner: This polity calls forth almost 
unmixed eulogium from the author, and is one of the comparatively 
bright epochs which stand forth from a very dark background. An 
almost chaotic social state, in which custom and crime were nearly 
synonymous, is represented to have succeeded the stern but beneficent 
sway of the Romans. Of the great hero of that time he says:— Still 
‘ all the efforts of Alfred served but to throw a flickering and unenduring 
‘light upon the dark deeds which were characteristic of the age, and to 
‘which no one individual could have put an end, had he been an 
* Alexander, an Aristotle, or a Justinian, instead of an Alfred.’ 

The second chapter opens with the Norman Conquest, and shows that 
the tyranny generally attributed to William and his successors consisted 
in the more systematic infliction of cruel penalties which had been long 
practised, rather than in any novel severity. ‘hat the order, system, and 
unification thus introduced by the Normans into the government of this 
country were adopted with the selfish design of protecting themselves 
against the insidious hatred of the ‘ Englishry’ isapparent; but it was, 
notwithstanding, a step towards a higher state of civilization, and a 
better administration of justice. In every effort towards uniformity in 
law and penalty the Norman kings were opposed and thwarted, both by 
Church and Saxon. Ecclesiastical and local law were both jealous of 
the rivalry of national law; and it was only because these governors 
were men of more than ordinary vigour and ability that they succeeded 
in benefiting their subjects against their will. 

Mr. Pike has selected as transitional periods the epochs of the third 
crusade and of the Black Death. The third chapter is devoted to the 
eventful pericd between these epochs. We have in this chapter a 
detailed account of the comparatively small but growing influence of the 
towns. The contrast between the preponderance of the agricultural 
industry of those times and its relative importance at the present time 
isdistinctly shown. A great deal of attention is given to the legalized 
injustice by which the Jews were mulcted, persecuted, and finally driven 
from the country, as well as to the crimes, unsanctioned by law, which 
were constantly perpetrated against their persons and property. The 
audacious and scandalous robbery of the king’s treasury, in which the 
abbot and monks of Westminster were implicated, is dwelt upon as 
showing at once the corruption of the time, and also the methods of 
investigation then pursued. 

The fourth chapter is entirely taken up with a description of England 
in the year before the Black Death. ‘The reason assigned for this ampli- 
fication of the history of so short a period is that this was the culmination 
of the feudal system, and of the age of chivalry. In that year we see the 
system which is still sometimes enthusiastically lauded, in its greatest per- 
fection, and the idea which has been taken as the type of everything noble, 
embodied in social life, as far as was practicable. Dark indeed is the 
picture presented, not only with acts of brutal violence, such as might 
perhaps have been expected, but also with every kind of meanness, 
deception, and dishonesty. 

The volume ends with the accession of Henry VII.; and the last 
chapter reveals to us a state of society which is still revolting and 
ver sae although the most barbarous punishments, and the most 


unreasonable methods of suing for justice had then been replaced by 
others somewhat more in accordance with modern ideas. We still find 
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fraudulent erasures of public documents, accusations of witchcraft, and 
treason, used as the most successful weapons of envy and ambition, 
violent entries on disputed property, and public brawls in the highest 
courts of justice and the most solemn assemblies of ecclesiastics. ‘ When,’ 
says our author, ‘ the first Tudor ascended the throne there was less 
‘ security for life and property, less love of art and of letters, less of all 
* that culture, without which civilization could not exist, than there had 
* been when the last legion embarked for Rome.’ 

One of the main aims palpable through the book, and which seems to 
give some bias to the illustrations selected and the matters dwelt upon, 
is the desire to dispel the illusion that the‘ good old times’ had ever 
any existence, or that the age of chivalry ever posséssed the virtues 
assigned to it, though it certainly despised all other virtue. The origin 
of trial by jury, and the gradual severance of the functions of the pro- 
secutor from those of the witness and the adjudicator, which were united 
in the old juror, and the evolution of a representative government from 
such small beginnings as the sending of two burgesses from towns to the 
king’s council, to explain and justify the accounts according to which 
his revenue was assessed, are explained pretty fully, though doubtfully. 
In tracing these changes, under the direction of the author, one is 
inclined to draw a comparison between the most perfect appliances of 
civilization and the perfected contrivances with which many animals 
carry on the functions of relation. In both cases existing means, which 
are admirably adapted to their present ends, are the homologues 
of most inapt and apparently unpromising organs. The trunk 
of the elephant and the hand of man could have been as little conjec- 
tured from the nose and forefoot of other animals as the perfected 
methods of obtaining justice now in practice could have been foreseen in 
the rude Government laws and courts of olden time. 

This volume will be found most entertaining to the general reader, 
for it is full of illustrations, selected, it would appear, quite as much on 
account of their capability of interesting, as from any other cause. 
The writer claims to have placed much original matter before the public 
for the first time, and the appendices will conduct the student to the 
sources of much fuller information. The defect of the work is the absence 
of such a philosophical treatment as is necessary to give cohesion to a 
number of highly important and interesting facts. 


The Land Question, with particular reference to England and Scot- 


land. By Joun MacponnEL1, Barrister-at-Law. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Short Lectures, explanatory of our Land Laws. By THomas 
Lean WILKINSON, of the Inner Temple. H.S. King and Co. 


These two books vary greatly in size, but both contain material likely 
to be useful in the important public discussion now evidently arising on 
the subject to which they relate, and which in its issues will probably 
greatly affect the future of our country. The smaller publication is a 
sensible and careful statement of the facts of our land laws as they now 
exist, and in the form of lectures was delivered by Mr. Wilkinson to the 
students of the Working Men’s College, in Great Ormond Street. It isa 
succinct and readable compilation, and will meet the wants of many who 
sorely need to know something of the laws just now so much talked of, 
and, we must add, so little understood. 
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Mr. Macdonnell’s treatise is a more ambitious affair, and takes a wider 
range. We think, however, that its value consists mainly in the clear 
knowledge of facts which it displays, and especially of the incidence and 
result of many of the existing laws and customs which affect agricultural 
land. Nothing at present is so much wanted by general readers as a 
knowledge of even the elementary facts of our land laws, such, for 
instance, as those affecting entail and primogeniture. Mr. Macdonnell 
is, of course, too well trained to fall into the egregious mistakes so com- 
monly made on this subject by persons with some pretensions to general 
information. He knows well what free trade in land means, and his 
book cannot be read without the benefit always derived from clear state- 
ment and shrewd observation. On the other hand, we are bound to say 
that we do not think he is equally to be depended on outside the more pro- 
fessional part of his subject. He seems to have accepted, without suffi- 
cient care, Mr. Mills’ teaching as to the so-called ‘ unearned increment’ 
of landed property, a doctrine which, like many others, is sufficiently 
plausible until it is brought into contact with realities. Then, like many 
theories of taxation, it is found to be only a bright bubble which soon 
bursts on exposure. On tenant right, power of restraint, law of hypothec, 
registration of titles, and other matters which immediately arise from the 
action of our land laws, Mr. Macdonnell writes most sensibly. Beyond 
these more legal aspects of the question, even his facts can hardly be 
as confidently depended on. For instance, in his chapter on agricultural 
land he seems to assume that the Fens in the Eastern Counties of 
England have been reclaimed by the State. The fact is, the reclamation 
of the great tract of land: called the Bedford Level, is one of the most 
striking instances of local private and corporate enterprise, and it forms 
a severe test to which to apply modern theories as to State right to land. 
Mr. Macdonnell’s law is excellent, and all that he has to say about it is 
worth hearing, but on wider questions of policy he is not, we think, 
a safe guide, and we are often compelled to demur to the justice of his 
conclusions. 


National Education in its Social Conditions and Aspects, and Public 
Elementary School Education, English and Foreign. By 
James H. Rice, D.D. Strahan and Co. 


Dr. Rigg’s opinions on national education are entitled to respectful 
attention, not more because of the ability with which he expounds and 
advocates them, and the extensive induction of facts on which they are 
based, than because of the exceptional position which he takes in the 
controversy. The subject has evidently been a favourite study with him. 
He has carefully examined the educational systems of different nations, 
and, as a Wesleyan minister, he has been brought into familiar inter- 
course with large classes of our own people who, to the great majority of 
educated, are a vast terra incognita, and has thus enjoyed special facilities 
for obtaining an accurate knowledge of social and educational facts and 
needs. He is, too, not a mere theorist, but has taken a prominent part 
in the educational work of the day, both as the Principal of the Wesleyan 
Training College, and a member of the London School Board; he is 
thus able to speak with the authority of one who, to the zeal of an enthu- 
siast, and the intelligence of a philosophical thinker, unites the practical 
worker. If, in addition to this, he possessed any of that judicial faculty, 
for which he is evidently desirous to obtain credit, the conclusions which 
he has reached would be entitled to considerable deference. But, unfor- 
tunately, he is so strongly biassed by certain ideas, which he holds very 
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tenaciously, and sets forth with a dogmatism which is often needlessly 
offensive, that we cannot accept him as a safe or impartial guide. Of 
intentional unfairness we do not suspect him; but it is a matter of 
extreme astonishment that he should so egregiously fail to do justice to 
his opponents; and, especially, to those who belong to that ‘ secularist,’ 
or ‘ultra-secularist’ party, as he is pleased to call it, which he regards 
with an abhorrence so intense, that it prevents him from rightly appreci- 
ating either their principles or aims. But notwithstanding all these 
serious drawbacks, there is much that is valuable in the essays before us. 
Even the faults of his advocacy, glaring as they often are, are due to an 
earnestness of conviction which we must admire; and though his style of 
fighting is often unpleasant, there is a sturdy independence and vigour 
which command the respect even of those who differfrom him. When we 
leave the thorny paths of the educational controversy, we have a great deal 
that is both interesting and instructive in his volume. His practical 
acquaintance with the working of our primary schools enables him to 
throw out many original and valuable suggestions as to necessary 
improvements : his sketches of the educational systems of the Continent 
and the United States contain much information that will be new to the 
majority of readers—though, even they, are strongly coloured by his 
own—and his opening chapters on ‘ Education and National Education,’ 
and ‘ Education and Property,’ are specially valuable as supplying a cor- 
rective to the absurd expectations of those who place too implicit reliance 
upon day-school instruction, and as indicating the kind of reform which 
is necessary to the elevation of the people. We confess, however, to a 
little surprise at the style in which he sets forth elementary principles, as 
though they were new or forgotten truths which it had been left for him 
to invest with due importance. ‘Many years,’ he says, ‘of study and 
‘ observation, of inquiry and discussion, have settled and sealed the convic- 
‘ tion in my mind that the nation never will or can be educated, as a whole, 
‘ until it is understood that the schools can only furnish a part, perhaps 
‘ hardly the most important part, of the education of the people.’ To us 
this seems almost a self-evident proposition, and though our author thinks 
itis never doubted that ‘ the schools of the nation will educate the nation,’ 
the distinction which he properly draws between education as a whole, 
and day-school instruction as a part of it, is just that on which Noncon- 
formists are continually insisting, and which, in their view, justities the 
position they take in the controversy. There is not one of them who 
would not strenuously assert that religious teaching is not only an essen- 
tial, but the most essential part of education; but they object to the 
inference (and the distinction on which Dr. Rigg lays so much stress is 
the basis of their objection) that it must therefore necessarily be an 
element in day-school instruction. Then, indeed, the very loose manner 
in which the term education is frequently employed, and the assumption 
that the day-school is the only, or at least the principal educator, has 
furnished the ground for the imputation so freely but so untruly brought 
against them, sometimes in ignorance, but sometimes also we fear of 
malice prepense, that they are either indifferent or hostile to religious 
education. Even Dr. Rigg himself, if he had borne his own principle in 
mind, might perhaps have abstained from some of the railing accusations 
by which his book is disfigured. 

‘ There is no definite school of propagandum in regard to the educational 
‘ controversy in England, from which’ (says Dr. Rigg) ‘I do not materiall 
‘ differ, and none with which I do not more or less agree, although 
‘ differ more from the Birmingham school than any other.’ That dif- 
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ference does not relate simply to the kind of instruction which should be 
iven in the schools, but to the mode of their support. The League seek 
establish a universal system of Free schools. Dr. Rigg regards the 
whole system of Government bounties as vicious in principle, and would 
only use it as a temporary expedient necessary in a period of transition, 
and preparing the way for a time when, through ‘ the establishment of a 
‘ habit of provident frugality, amply sufficient to put the English working 
‘ parent almost universally into a condition in which he can easily pay 
‘for the schooling of his children,’ the schools will be self-supporting. 
The ideal is one which commands our sympathy ; whether it is likely to be 
realized is a different question, but as Dr. Rigg believes it to be practical 
as well as noble, it 1s not wonderful that he takes strong ground in 
opposition to the League. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
many supporters of the League do not consider free education an essen- 
tial part of their system, and have only enrolled themselves in its ranks 
because it is the one organization which is contending for a really national 
education, that is, for the education of the nation by the nation, and not 
by the sects, and would heartily welcome any plan which seemed likely 
to secure, though even at a distant date, the end desired by Dr. Rigg. 
But in our view the denominational schools of which he is so enamoured, 
instead of hastening such an issue would do much to render it impossible. 
If schools are to become self-supporting, the people must be trained 
in a more self-reliant spirit, and it is surely a remarkable mode of 
accomplishing this to make them for the present dependent upon private 
benevolence for a part at least of the education which they receive, and 
that too on the avowed ground that it would be hopeless to attempt 
the levy of the rates necessary for the purpose. It may be said that even 
if the State stood in the place of the voluntary subscribers, and provided 
for all the cost which was not met by school fees, the feeling of indepen- 
dence would be equal—but this is to overlook the important difference 
in the moral effect on the recipient—between accepting alms from private 
charity and enjoying advantages provided by public funds, to which he 
is himself a contributor, and to a share in which he has all legal right. 
It is better that the parent should be able and willing to pay directly for 
the education of his own child; but if, for one reason or another that 
cannot be, it is certainly better for the maintenance of his own self- 
reliance that the necessary help should be given by the State, of which he 
is a part, rather than by the liberality of any individual or sect. In the one 
case there is or ought to be a sense of personal obligation ; the evil effect 
of which is increased by the feeling engendered by the eager competition 
of certain sects that he confers a favour on those whom he allows to 
supply his own failure in duty. In the other he has the consciousness 
that, according to his ability, he contributes to the support of the institu- 
tion whose benefits he enjoys. In which there is most likely to be a 
sense of responsibility and a desire of independence fostered, it is hardly 
necessary to point out. We see, indeed, little prospect of a self-supporting 
system of elementary instruction, and we regret that it is so; but there is 
nothing which makes us so utterly hopeless on the point as the earnest- 
ness with which the denominationalists are continually asserting that 
unless we will accept their alms the nation cannot be educated at all. 
But Dr. Rigg’s opposition to the League, we need hardly say, proceeds 
chiefly from his aversion to what he calls the ‘secular stone-hard, bare, 
‘chilling, God-ignoring, merely secular instruction ’—which, he says, is 
all that the ‘ League of Birmingham and the Nonconformists at Man- 
‘ chester would provide for the children who, lying outside all our Christian 
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‘congregations, stand peculiarly in need of Christian nurture.’ The 
statement is, as Dr. Rigg knows as well as any man in the kingdon, an 
unworthy slander, not the less deserving severe reprobation because there 
is just that amount of plausibility about it which will obtain credence for 
it among those who never go below the surface of any subject, and who 
are so full of prejudice against Nonconformists that they will readily 
accept any assertion calculated to injure them. It would be strange 
indeed if those who, to say the least, have borne their full share in the 
work of ragged schools, and whose Sunday-schools have been among the 
most powerful instruments in the religious training of the people, should 
suddenly have become indifferent to the Christian nurture of the Street 
Arabs and similar classes. Dr. Rigg knows that it is not so, and that their 
sole contention is that it should be the work, not of the State, but of the 
churches, by whom alone it can be thoroughly done. It is surprising, 
however, to mark the contrast between the manner in which he treats 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. Towards the former he shows only an 
overflowing Christian charity, which is ready to ‘ believe all things, hope 
‘ all things, endure all things,’ rather than believe it possible that a clergy- 
man could be guilty of unfairness. Admitting the error committed by 
the clergy, the responsibility for which, however, he endeavours to fix 
on the authorities of the National Society in refusing to accept a con- 
science clause in the past, he still believes that the provisions of that to 
which they have now been compelled to submit will be loyally observed, 
and the assumption that it will be to any extent evaded he describes as 
‘equally uncharitable and unwarrantable.’ Since his essay was written, 
Dr. Rigg may probably have enjoyed the benefit of perusing the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s notorious pastoral, and, if he is not too closely wedded to a 
theory, it may have led him to question whether a conscience clause can 
afford any protection against the proselytizing zeal of men imbued with 
such a spirit as that of ‘Dr. Wordsworth. If a bishop will publicly pro- 
claim Wesleyans guilty of the sin of ‘ Korah, Dathan, and Abiram,’ can 
we suppose that the clergy will be especially careful in their mode of 
dealing with the children of Wesieyan parents, especially in districts less 
under the public eye, and so removed from the correcting influence of 
public opinion. 

But we may — leave Dr. Rigg to be dealt with on this point by his 
own brethren, numbers of whom, we are satisfied, will be able to show 
him how miserably he has understated the Nonconformist grievance. 
We{ are more concerned with his misrepresentations of Nonconformist 
action, in speaking of which all his leniency forsakes him. One or two 
sentences will suffice to indicate the spirit, and they are really of such a 
character as to require no comment. ‘They’ (that is, the League and 
Manchester Conference) ‘may be congratulated on having proposed the 
‘most plausible and attractive concordat which it would have been 
. —— for cultivated infidelity to offer to exclusive clerical pretensions. 
‘Archdeacon Denison has at last found an effectual ally in Mr. Dale. 
‘ Rationalists and Anglo-Catholics may not improbably agree on this basis, 
‘ Unbelief, High Churchmanship, and the concurrent endowment so dear 
‘ to the mere politician may here combine.’ We question whether anything 
so bad as this has been written on either side in this painful controversy. 
We can smile at the quiet self-complacency with which Dr. Rigg can 
correct even Mr. Gladstone, who, according to him, did not understand, 
and therefore oe ge the extent of the concessions he was making to 
the sectarian schools. We are too well accustomed to the laudations of 
Mr. Forster in which the denominationalists indulge to be either sur- 
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prised or annoyed at the honour claimed for him and his Act, and we are 
rather amused at the extreme desire for accuracy on points of detail 
which not unfrequently leads to misrepresentation on more important 
questions ; but when we have to deal with insinuations of this character 
—all the worse because the writer has left himself a loophole by which he 
escapes the responsibility of the mischief they are calculated to do—we 
can only feel sincere regret that the bitterness of controversial feeling 
should lead any man to show not only so sad a want of chivalry and 
generosity, but such an utter contempt of the first principles of justice. 


Lombard Street: a Description of the Money Market. By 
Watter Bacenor. Henry S. King and Co. 


Questions relating to currency and the money market are in a singular 
position in their aspect towards the literature of the age. Although 
they intimately affect us all, few persons pretend to even a slight ac- 
quaintance with the principles by which thecurrency and the money market 
are guided and controlled. These few again are divided ‘far as the poles 
asunder ;’ some half of our writers about currency being moon-struck 
fanatics, who have never understood the axioms of their science, and 
who are bitten with the strange mania of believing that some cunning 
manipulation of the medium of currency would produce boundless 
wealth and banish poverty. Happily the other half consists of men who 
are fully agreed on the great outlines of the subject, and who are fully 
able to answer Sir Robert Peel’s famous question, ‘ What is a pound ?’ 
but who find in the important details of our system of currency and 
money-dealing many questions which admit of discussion and require 
patient investigation. The first may be called currency quacks, the 
second currency doctors. Mr. Bagehot, we need hardly say, belongs to 
the second class, and is probably one of the best-informed men in the 
kingdom on the subject which forms the title of his book. It must 
not however be understood that it contains a dry treatise on the cur- 
rency, but rather an admirable description of those movements of the 
currency of the realm which take place in our complicated commercial 
system, with a careful discussion of the wisdom of the expedients by 
which they are directed. 

Perhaps it may be said that the main object of the book is to teach the 
importance of a large reserve of gold in the Bank of England, in order to 
secure the stability of our monetary system. With abundant illustra- 
tion and full knowledge of his subject, he shows how completely the 
— joint-stock banks have succeeded in shifting on to the Bank of 

ngland the duty of providing not only its own needful reserve of coin, 
but also that which they require for their safety. Further, he thinks, 
that this has so grown with our growth and become inwrought into our 
business life, that it cannot be changed. The Bank of England is, there- 
fore, in his view, something far more than a powerful joint-stock bank, 
and that it cannot avoid the position of a national bank in some import- 
ant respects, having duties to others than its own body of proprietors. 
Within the limits of this notice we cannot give even an outline of the 
argument of this very able book. The criticisms it contains on the 
government of the Bank of England are evidently the product of a mind 
well stored with knowledge, and able to make the most fair and tempe- 
rate use of that knowledge; and we have no doubt they will attract great 
attention and do good. In his remarks on the relative merits of private 
and joint-stock banks there is much which their managers would do well 
to ponder; but we think he has somewhat underrated certain advantages 
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which large private banks will always retain in competition with their 
formidable rivals. A private bank, when large, can command continuity 
of good management as surely as a joint-stock bank, and will always 
have the stimulus of personal interest to secure its good conduct. Of 
course this may be wanting, and no doubt there are some countervailing 
disadvantages; but we do not look for any rapid disappearance of private 
banks, and we think they will probably always have their place in our 
monetary system, because they supply wants which joint stock banks 
cannot satisfy. On this and other subjects the reader of Mr. Bagehot’s 
book will find much wise and temperate remark, and we commend it to 
all who from interest or curiosity wish to know something of the money 
market of England. 


Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Classi- 
fied and arranged by Herserr Spencer. Compiled and 
abstracted by Daviy Duncan, M.A., Professor of Logic, 
&c., in the Presidency College, Madras ; Ricuarp Scuep- 
pic, Ph.D., and James Cotiier. English; compiled and 
abstracted by James Coxurer. Division III., Part 1. 
Williams and Norgate. 


This is the first instalment of a work which, although mechanical 
enough in form, is yet likely to prove practically so useful to sociologists, 
as to be not unworthy of the immense labour bestowed upon it by a man 
like Herbert Spencer. It is intended to be to social science what the 
Atlas is to geographical science, and the Cyclopedia to the general 
student. The present part, which is devoted to England, presents, first, 
in a tabulated form, the diversified facts and phenomena of successive 
periods. Thus, from thirty to forty perpendicular columns are classified 
or grouped under general heads, such as Operative, Civil, Military, 
Ecclesiastical, &c. Each class is subdivided; thus, under the head 
Civil, we have separate columns, entitled Marital, Filial, Laws, General, 
Local; other columns, which cannot be classified, are given to miscel- 
laneous subjects, such as Austhetic, Moral, Religious Ideas and Super- 
stitions, Knowledge, Language, Production, Arts, Food, Clothing, 
Implements, &c.; and thus almost every important characterisation 
is tabulated. Lateral lines define the chronology, so that at a single 
glance we have indexed the contemporary condition of each character- 
istic. Thus the first table presents the social condition of Britain down 
to a.p. 450 ; the second to 1066; the third to 1307 ; the fourth to 1530; the 
sixth to 1688; the seventh to 1815. Simple as this may seem, it is clear 
that the whole value depends upon the knowledge and judgment which 
are bestowed upon the classification and upon the indicative sentences 
in the respective columns. The classification and arrangement are 
Mr. Spencer’s work ; the sentences are Mr. Collier's. 

The second part of the work consists of extracts from historical 
authorities, illustrative of the tables; and the sentences in the columns 
are to these what marginal sentences are to the text. Seventy pages 
of these extracts, elephant size, culled from nearly two hundred 
works, are appended to these seven tables. Mr. Spencer tells us that 
this is only the first instalment of the third or European Division. 
Tne First Division, comprehending Uncivilized Societies, done by Mr. 
Duncan, is nearly complete. Thirty of the tables are stereotyped, and 
the remaining forty are in manuscript. The classified extracts of the 
thirty tables are ready for the press, and those for the other forty 
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nearly so. The Second Division devoted to ‘Civilised Societies, extinct 
or decayed,’ by Dr. Scheppig, is likewise well advanced. 

No words are needed to indicate the immense labour here bestowed, 
or the great sociological benefit which such a mass of tabulated matter 
done under such competent direction will confer. The work will con- 
stitute an epoch in the science of comparative sociology. 


The ‘ Romance’ of Peasant Life in the West of England. B 
Francis Georce Heatu. Second Edition, 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


This little work is, we are told, ‘ based, by permission, upon letters 
‘contributed to the Morning Advertiser.’ It is, in fact, an example of 
what is by no means an uncommon practice with special correspondents— 
a publication in volume form of letters upon a special subject contributed 
to the pages of a newspaper. Mr. Heath took the condition of the pea- 
sants in the West of England, but especially those of Somersetshire, as 
the subject of his inquiries and writings, and the result is presented to 
us in this volume. It would not be correct to assert that he has dived 
very deeply, or gone very thoroughly into his subject, for such a question 
as that upon which he treats manifestly requires more attentive and close 
study than a special correspondent can devote to it in a hurried scamper 
over a large district. Mr. Heath has, however, given us a by no means 
unimportant contribution to the proper comprehension of this question ; 
for the leading facts which he elicited, and has now made public, 
demonstrate incontrovertibly that the romance of peasant life in the 
West of England is anything but attractive. But while we give Mr. 
Heath full credit for earnestness of purpose, and the desire to expose the 
shortcomings of a system that ought not to be maintained, we must 
confess that his volume will not bear the test of strict and critical analysis, 
For instance, Mr. Heath is throughout very severe upon the farmers for 
paying wages partly in cider, and yet in one et of his book he says :— 
‘I met a farmer in the western division of Somersetshire, where wages 
‘are so very low, who informed me that he could not get men to work 
‘ without cider. The fact is the = have become so used to the 
‘ system that they cannot get out of their habits. Nevertheless I consider 
: es the system is very unfair.’ But why lay this unfairness to the 
charge of the farmer, when it is admitted that the labourers actually 
prefer that which is here represented as one of their grievances? There 
can be no doubt that the system is bad, and Mr. Heath has given us an 
insight to the working of this and other _— which the welfare of 
the peasants demands to have removed. s work is a useful contribu- 
tion to the literature of a subject that is fast becoming one of the most 
prominent of our social problems. We may add that the Queen has 
graciously accepted a copy of this book, which deals with a subject in 
which the Prince Consort took a deep and practical interest. 


An Analysis of Victories and Defeats. By Colonel R. P. 
Anverson, 34th Bengal Infantry. Henry S. King and Co, 


We regret that we cannot pass a very favourable verdict upon this 
book. It is by no means what it professes to be. It is not an analysis 
of anything whatever, but simply a chaos of historical gleanings. In 
one and the same paragraph we leap, with acrobatic nimbleness, from 
Alexander to Varus, and, leaving Varus, pounce upon one Andrew 
Combe. The connection between these individuals may be clear enough 
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to the writer’s own mind, but he has certainly not made known to his 
readers the mental process by which he has arrived at it. 

We hazard these remarks with fear and trembling, for the author's 
leading chapter contains the following rather pompous proclamation :— 

‘From the “ golden mines of history’ we have dug up a considerable 
* quantity of the “ore of facts,’’ which we have melted down with the 
* “crucible of analysis,’ and we now present the ‘‘ pure metal,” devoid 
‘ of dross, for the inspection of our readers.’ We think we discern the 
presence of dross in some of the pure metal presented for our inspection. 

Treating of the retreat from Moscow (p. 106), the writer is very hard 
upon Napoleon for not following the advice of Murat, who was anxious to 
open a passage ‘at the sword’s point’ to Kalouga and the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia. Is it possible that he imagines that Napoleon was 
ignorant of the advantages of this line of retreat, or that any other 
reason than his inability to force the Russian position at Malo Yaros- 
lavetz would have induced him to adopt any other? Murat’s counsel 
was ever of an imprudent and headstrong nature. During the advance 
into Russia his character had revealed itself in constant collisions with 
Davoust, his colleague in command of the advanced guard, one of the 
very best of Napoleon’s lieutenants. Napoleon knew better than any 
man the strong points in Murat’s character, and used them to advan- 
tage; but he also knew the weak ones, and in this case, as in a host of 
others, he rejected the rash counsel, which was being opposed to that 
of the assembled marshals, including Mouton, Count Lobau, of whom 
Napoleon once said, ‘ Mon mouton, c'est un lion.’ Yet we are told in 

these pages, ‘ that he (Napoleon), in this instance, did not treat Murat 
© as a man, but as a miserable idiot!’ It will, however, be somewhat 
consolatory to those jealous of the reputation of Napoleon as a com- 
mander, to find that, further on in these pages, Murat is classed as one 
of those who are ‘incompetent when called upon to act for themselves.’ 

Again, in discussing the late Franco-German war, the writer ascribes 
the defeat of the French in action to the failure of their ‘ Scythian sweep,’ 
when directed against the ‘heavy fish,’ as he is pleased to term the 
Prussian infantry. Now it ought by this time to be universally known that, 
in the late war, the French, being numerically the weaker party, were in 
almost every instance reduced to the defensive ; so much so that many 
(Colonel Kiistow among the number) have attributed to this cir- 
cumstance the inferior fighting qualities displayed by them in this 
campaign. 

Faulty in a historical point of’ view, as are many of the statements 
contained in this work, it becomes, at all events, entertaining when 
indulging in scientific speculation. The theory of the convertibilities of 
. heat and motion is called into requisition. It is discovered that man is 
a ‘thermic machine,’ and that bodies of men, or ‘thermic machines,’ part 
with their heat by collision; consequently, ‘by an established law of 
nature, man must replenish that heat ‘ before he can again work with 
effect.’ Judging from our personal experience, we have always found 
that, by rushing at anything whatever, we have accumulated a certain 
quantity of heat, which we have found it desirable to get rid of before 
proceeding to further exertion ; but space forbids us even to attempt 
to dispel the unrivalled haziness of this notion, so we must refer the 
reader to the original, there to seek his own solution. If this work be 
destined to have a wide circulation among the young officers of the 
army, to whom it is addressed, we trust it will prompt them to dig for 
themselves in the ‘golden mines’ of history, and to place the ore they 
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extract in their own ‘ crucibles of analysis.’ This may be the milk which 


is fit for babes, but it is assuredly not the strong meat which is suitable 
for men. 


The Philosophy of Evolution. An Actonian Prize Essay. By 
B. Tompson Lowne, M.R.C.S., &. Van Voorst. 


In 1837 Hannah Acton invested one thousand pounds in order that 
the Royal Institution should be enabled to award a septennial prize for 
‘the best essay illustrative of the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Almighty,’ in a department of science to be selected by the council. 
The subject selected on the present occasion was the Theory of Evolu- 
tion, and we are not surprised, therefore, to find the writer a firm evolu- 
tionist. But we are surprised that in an essay which was to illustrate 
God’s wisdom and goodness, the writer should direct his chief energy to 
the work of proving a scientific hypothesis, defending its weak points, 
and seeking to solve its remaining difficulties. We cannot tell what 
Mrs. Acton would say, but this is an essay on the philosophy of evolu- 
tion, and not a volume in illustration of the Divine attributes. The 
consideration of this latter subject is relegated to the last eight pages of 
the 158 pages of which the volume consists; and then the beneficence 
and the wisdom are ascribed to the Deity in general terms, and their 
existence put back to the beginning of the creation. Former Actonian 

rize essays, and all books of the kind, have sought to show the Creator’s 

ndiwork in the particular adaptations of nature, and have not been 
ashamed to maintain that eyes were made to see with; but the philo- 
sophy of evolution, according to some of its expounders, has changed all 
that. ‘The doctrine of evolution,’ to quote this essay, ‘shows us that 
‘special adaptations are the result of general laws ;’ and almost the only 
adaptation which Mr. Lowne speaks of is ‘the adaptation of energy to 
‘matter, to the end that a universe shall arise.’ Thus the Creator's 
activity is exerted only at the beginning, and no room is allowed for 
special providence and answer to prayer. Mr. Lowne would overrule 
this objection as unscientific, but he does so on the misty metaphysics 
of Jules Simon, who says, that as time is only relative and affects only 
creation, it can in no wise be conceived to influence an eternal Creator. 
The Bridgewater treatises are coming to be pooh-pooh’d as out of date; 
but we are satisfied that nothing is required but a little alteration in 
the way of stating the argument to enable them to hold their place not- 
withstanding the law of evolution. Mr. Lowne’s book produces upon 
us the impression that he is a consistent follower of Herbert Spencer, 
the apostle of evolution, who maintains that the Deity is unknowable; 
and with this impression is linked another, viz., that the Council of the 
Royal Institution, as a body, must sympathise with such views, or else 
they would have awarded the prize to some essay very different from 
this. There is still room, in our opinion, for a volume which should 
show that if evolution be true all is not lost, but on the contrary some- 
thing is gained, and the Divine wisdom and goodness receive new illus- 
tration; and such a volume, we are sure, would have been more in 
accordance with Mrs. Acton’s desires. 


Chronos : Mother Earth’s Biography. A Romance of the New 
School. By Wattace Woop, M.D. Triibner and Co. 


Here is a writer who essays to work on our emotions with the tre- 
mendous conception of the great mystery of eternal evolution, from 
universal ether to nebule, sun-systems and worlds, and their ‘bitter 
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end.’ The author seems to have made a remark to a lady friend, that 
‘It is an awfully funny world;’ and as this summary of the ‘all in all’ 

roduced a fit of laughter on that occasion, he has developed the ‘ awful 
un’ into a volume which it is difficult to characterize. It resembles 
several rather pretentious efforts at the solution of all mysteries, which 
have come to us across the Atlantic; and the grotesque mixture of the 
sublime and the common-place has certainly never been carried further. 
The volume contains as many printers’ blunders as pages, and some of 
them so picturesque, that the author obviously passed them over as 
‘awfully funny.’ Fairly-stated scientific facts here jumble with the 
most reckless speculation about the loves of plants, the sensations of 
violets and potatoes, about the brain of man being a polyp floating in a 
bony goblet of blood and ruling the world; and when, for the hundredth 
time, the awful end of the solar system and the world is referred to, 
and the careering of the sun through space as a small frozen black ball, 
is rolled as a sweet morsel on the tongue, the author cannot refrain from 
reference to ‘sprees of the fast young man, when hock, soda, and re- 
‘pentance inevitably follow brandy smashes.’ The theories of this 
writer are apparently an endeavour to rewrite the ‘ First Principles’ of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in an eminently eg vad vein. It might be called 
a flippant.account of the universe by Mr. Punch Spencer. 


The Natural History of the Raw Materials of Commerce; with a 
Copious List of Commercial Terms in several Languages. By 
Joun Yeats, LL.D., assisted by several scientific gentlemen. 
Second and Revised Edition, with Geography. Virtue 
and Co. 


The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce, from B.c. 1500 to a.v. 
1789: an Historical Narrative of the Industry and Inter- 
course of Civilized Nations. By Joun Yeats, LL.D., 
assisted by several gentlemen. Virtue and Co. 


The Technical History of Commerce; or, Skilled Labour Applied 
to Production. By Joun Yeats, LL.D., assisted by several 
scientific gentlemen. Virtue and Co. 


A Manual of Recent and Existing Commerce, from the year 1789 
to 1872: showing the Development of Industry at Home and 
Abroad during the Continental System, the Protectionist 
Policy, and the Era of Free Trade. By Joun Yuars, 
LL.D., assisted by several gentlemen. Virtue and Co. 


These four volumes are intended to aid in technical, industriai, and 
trade education. They have been suggested by the admirable Handels- 
Schulen of Germany, and are founded upon them. It is, perhaps, 
characteristic that England—the foremost commercial country in the 
world—should be the most empirical in its commerce. Hardly can it be 
doubted that a little more geographical, scientific, and historical know- 
ledge concerning the localities, qualities, and uses of the materials of 
commerce would give precision and force to the commercial interests 
and enterprise of our merchants. Nothing can be more admirable than 
these manuals as means of supplying this knowledge, and of educating 
professionally our commercial cadets. The first volume describes the 
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geographical distribution, and the natural history of the raw materials 
of commerce; special prominence being given to the prolucts of the 
kingdom, and of the British colonial empire—their geology, agriculture, 
raw produce—mineral, vegetable, and animal. The analogous produce of 
other countries is in like manner described. The second and principal part 
of the volume classifies the commercial products of the earth generally. 
Those of the vegetable kingdom are arranged under the heads food, 
plants—industrial and medicinal. ‘Those of the animal kingdom under 
the classes mammalia, aves, pisces, reptilia, &c. Those of the mineral 
kingdom under metals, and minerals proper. Valuable appendices are 
added, containing a vocabulary of the principal European and Uriental 
names of natural productions, a table of the geographical distribution 
of food and industrial plants, and a glossary of the principal technical 
and scientific terms. 

The second volume is a compendious history of the commerce ot the 
world in all ages,—ancient, medieval, and modern,—beginning with 
Pheenicia and ending with Germany, and tracing the various currents 
of commercial enterprise, and the causes that have determined or affected 
them; and concluding with an able summery comparing ancient and 
modern commerce. 

The third volume treats of art and manufacture in their relations to 
commerce, beginning with the origin of the useful arts, and their earliest 
history, dealing with the useful arts as known to the ancieut Babylonians, 
Assyrians, &c., and to the classic nations; then with medieval indus- 
trial art in its relations to food, building, wearing apparel, mining and 
metals, scientific instruments, &c.; then proceeding to modern indus- 
trial art in its various applications. 

The fourth volume is sufficiently described by its title page. The 
chapters treat of the commerce of Portugal and her empire, Spain and 
her colonies, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, France before and after 
1815, the United Kingdom, India and Australia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
Denmark, Austria, Germany, the United States and California, the West 
Indian Islands, Africa, European and Asiatic Turkey, China, Japan, Ac. 
The progress of commerce in each of these countries, and in their rela- 
tion to other countries, is noted, the special circumstances or causes 
which have affected it, such as panics, banking systems, revolutions, 
war, slavery, gold discoveries, protection, national debts, legislation, art 
education, &c., are pointed out, and an approach is made to an exhaust- 
ive historical exposition of the commerce of the world. 

We can only thus indicate the method of these works ; it is as impes- 
sible to treat them critically as so to treat the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
We can only say generally that they seem to be compiled and constructed 
with adequate knowledge and great skill. ‘They are, we believe, unique 
among Euglish handbooks. They are indispensable, not only for mer- 
cantile education, but for every intelligent tradesman’s desk, for every 
merchant’s counting-house, and for every statesman’s cabinet. They 
not only supply knowledge of the present condition of commerce, they 
80 supply it as to suggest possibilities of new properties, applications 
and developments, which, in the struggle for commercial supremacy, and 
in the cornucopia of commercial blessings, are of the greatest possible 
importance for the world. 


The Old Masters. By Saran Tytier. Strahan and Co. 


Miss Tytler’s book on the Old Masters and their paintings does not 
profess to be exhaustive, nor is there any pretension to technical and 
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exact criticism. The work is in this respect perhaps all the better suited 
for its purpose. It gives a good general idea of the various schools of 
painting, distinguishes them in a broad and efficient manner, and is 
written with just so much enthusiasm for art as to temper detail and make 
the reading of it attractive. We do not think Miss Tytler has been able 
personally to examine the great pictures of the Continent ; but she selects 
well from the reports of others, and always writes, as we should expect, 


with great good taste, clearness, and interest. The book really supplies 
what has long been a want. 


A History of the Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul in London ; 
with reference chiefly to their Structure and Architecture, and 
the Sources whence the necessary Funds sere derived. By 
Lonemay, F.S.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Longman has restricted himself to a history of the material struc- 
tures of the three St. Paul’s, their origin, architecture, and completion. 
Thus, notwithstanding the larger work of Dean Milman, his book has 
its distinct place, and is an interesting contribution to the general history 
of the cathedral. Points which in Dean Milman’s book could only be 
touched upon, and kept in subordination to the religious and social 
history of the cathedral, are here fully developed. The architectural 
history of the cathedral, moreover, is abundantly illustrated by plans, 
elevations, and drawings. Everything that can be known, or tliat needs 
to be known, about the material buildings, receives here the fullest 
elucidation that is possible. Mr. Longman’s interest in St. Paul’s is 
very natural; his daily vicinity to i, and his work as a member of the 
completion fund, combine with his natural architectural and historic 
tastes. We can almost imagine his mortification that Dean Milman should 
have forestalled him in the general history. To this he acknowledges 
himself deeply indebted, as was inevitable. For instance, the details of 
the shameful treatment of Sir Christopher Wren are given by both, and, 
of necessity, the same documents are quoted. Mr. Feney’s restorations 
of Old St. Paul's, and Mr. Gardner’s collection of prints and drawings 
of Old London, have enriched the illustrations of the volume. The nature 
of the work forbids quotation, and almost renders criticism inmpossibie. 
It must be enough to say, that it is done with loving painstaking, with 
adequate knowledge, and with a completeness that leaves nothing to be 
desired. The creation of the present St. Paul’s—the completed structure 
of our great architect—in some respects the queen of all cathedrals, is 
justly claimed as the masterpiece of architectural achievement. Mr. 
Fergusson’s judgment that the exterior of St. Paul’s ‘surpasses in 
* beauty all the other examples of the same class which have yet been 
‘carried out—and whether seen from a distance or near, it is, ex- 
* ternally at least, one of the grandest and most beautiful churches in 
‘ Europe ’—is, notwithstanding the balustrade and the large iron railing 
(sentence against the latter has gone forth as we write) added agamst 
Wren's own protest, and notwithstanding the more imposing magnitude 
of St. Peter’s, becoming the generally accepted judgment of architectural 
critics. It is a confirmation of Strype’s older verdict that its defects 
notwithstanding, ‘ This cathedral is undoubtedly one of the most mag- 
‘ nificent buildings in modern Europe.’ We can only add our earnest 
wish that in the decoration of the interior, which is now being accum- 
plished, Wren’s own designs may at length be worthily completed. Itisa 
national matter, in which members of all chacebes have ashare, and towards 
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which they should be proud to contribute. Thanks to the liberal sym- 
pathies of the present Dean and Chapter, the sectarian exclusiveness 
which in former times repelled Nonconformists from hearty co-operation 
is disappearing, and national structures are justly regarded as belonging 
to citizens, and not to churches only, We may add that if the restorers 
are bold enough to efface the gloomy paintings of Sir James Thornhill, 
which make the dome hang like a heavy thunder-cloud, and to replace 
them with bright and lucid mosaics, according to Wren’s original inten- 
tion—if that be now possible—we shall heartily rejoice. 


Art Studies from Nature, as applied to Design for the use of 
Architects, Designers, and Manufacturers. Comprised in 
Four Papers. By F. E. Hurme, F.LS8.; S. J. Mackte, 
F.G.S., F.S.A.; J. Gratsuer, F.R.S. ; Roperr Hunt, F.R.S. 
Reprinted from the Art Journal, with numerous illustra- 
tions on wood. Virtue and Co. 


We do not pretend to belong to the class especially benefited by these 
studies, but we acknowledge the extreme beauty and exquisite grace of 
the work of these eminent authors. Mr. Hulme has shown how the 
well-known flora of our marshes and hedgerows can be treated in archi- 
tectural design, how conventional forms may yet preserve the specific 
charms of ground ivy and hazelnut, the oak leaf and the misletoe. The 
treatise becomes a'most a popular introduction to English botany. Mr. 
Mackie has shown with, we think, greater skill, the adaptation of the 
alge to the purposes of decorative art, and has suggested a vast variety 
of hitherto unused forms of beauty. Mr. Glaisher has furnished a com- 

lete series of representations of the endless variety of snow-crystals, 
rom the most ultimate form of star or hexagon, to the more elaborate and 
wonderful combinations of these crystalline elements which have passed 
in review under his microscope. The affluence of Nature’s beauty in this 
one department of her handiwork is baffling in its abundance, and 
suggests a boundless scope to the designer. Weare not so satisfied that 
the fossil forms conventionalised by Mr. Hunt are equally capable of 
adaptation. The ammonites are occasionally worthy of thia kind of use, 
but there is a stiffness and hardness of outline in those which are selected, 
which rather repel us with a<sociations of millennial sepulchres and the 
absence of living charm. The papers are worthy of republication, and 
the volume is beautifully illustrated. Neither engravers nor publishers 
have failed in their endeavour to produce a most interesting and instruc. 
tive gift-book, as well as a guide to ‘architects, designers, and manu- 
facturers.’ 


The Art Journal. Vol. XI. New Series. Virtue and Co. 


The Fine Art Annual. Virtue and Co. 


The steady and long-continued support which this fine-art periodical 
has received. and its equally steady adyance in artistic excellence, are | 
very gratifying proof of the artistic culture that obtains among English- 
speaking peoples. It is the Continental fashion to ignore English 
music, English painting, and English art products—but there is per- 
haps no country in the world where so much classical mus‘e is heard, 
or so many high-class pictures bought, or where a journal of so 
epftly,a character as this is so efficiently sustained. The steel ~~ of 
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this volume are engravings of a very high order of excelience. Of these 
there are twenty-seven from selected pictures, and nine from works of 
sculpture; besides numerous smaller wood engravings. The large 
engravings are selected from the great works of ancient and modern 
masters, the Crucifixion of Tintoretto and the Dresden Madonna of 
Raffaele being among the former; works of E. M. Ward, Linnel, 
Faed, Stone, Gérard, &e., among the latter. The chief art papers of 
the present volume are Professor Ansted’s, on ‘The Advantage of a 
Knowledge of Piysical Geography to the Art Student,’ Mr. Dafforne’s 
series of sketches of British artists, and his series of celebrated European 
churches; Mr. S. C. Hall’s descriptions of Chatsworth and Somerley- 
ton, in his series of the ‘Stately Homes of England.’ Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt’s Museums of England,’ a rich and fascinating subject; Mr. 
Teniswood’s papers on Flaxman, as a designer, &c.; in addition to the 
descriptions and criticisms of various exhibitions and individual works 
of art. A regular and conscientious study of the ‘Art Journal’ 1s 
almost an artistic education. 

We must add a word in commendation of the ‘Fine Art Annual,’ 
intended, we suppose, as a kind of Christmas number of the ‘Art 
Journal.’ In addition to four or five short stories and two or three 
short poems, the Annual contains avery artistic calendar of the months, 
the full-page floral borders of which are tasteful and clever. Also three 
fine steel engravings—which have done duty before, and have no name 
of either painter or engraver—but are good in tone and very effective, 
especially ‘ Simplicity’ and ‘ Windsor Castle.’ We wish the editor success 
in his enterprise; he begins well, and the resources of the firm enable 
a really artistic production at a very cleap rate. 


Pictures by William Mulready, R.A. With Descriptions and a 
Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By James Darrornr. 
Virtue and Co. 


Messrs. Virtue have added to their art volumes of Maclise and Leslie, 
which we noticed in our last number, this volume of selections from the 
works of Mulready. Perhaps its highest commendation is that most of 
the pictures selected have attained to such fame that everybody is familiar 
with them. Few persons who are interested in art at all are ignorant of 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ ‘The Last In’ (with the inimitable bow of 
the old schoolmaster), ‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown,’ &e. For this reason 
many will be glad to possess these fine engravings of them. At the 
same time, the impressions of these are more worn than those of ‘ Fair 
Time.’ ‘Toe Nezligent Boy,’ ‘The? Home Expected,’ and ‘The Butt.’ 
Mr. Dafforne, who seems to be Messrs. Virtue’s art-laureate, accom- 
panies the pictures with a sketch of Mulready’s biography—which, by 
the way, hzs not yet been fully written—and a list of his principal works, 
with special critiques of those included in this volume. Mr. Dafforne 
writes sensibly and simply, without pretending to the philosophy of art- 
criticism, or descending toits cant ; he performs the most useful function 
of a guide in a very admirable maaner. 


Licturesque Scenery in Ireland. Drawn by Tuomas Creswick, 
R.A. Engraved on Steel. With Descriptive Jottings by 
a Tourtsr. Virtue and Co. 


This is a mest charming little book. Twenty exquisite vignette 
sketches by Creswick are accompanied by wayside notes just sufficient 
to elucidate them, and to furnish outline routes for the tourist. In these 
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descriptions history and legend are skilfully blended, and, without pre- 
tending to be more, a pleasant, gossipy accompaniment and directory of 
travel is furnished. Three routes are described—Dublin and the Wick- 
low Mountains, in Leinster; Cork, Waterford, Kerry, and Limerick, in 
Munster ; and Fermanagh, Donegal, Londonderry, Antrim, and Armagh, 
in Ulster. Let no tourist in Ireland fail to put tuis volume into his port- 
manteau. 


University Oars; being a Critical Inquiry into the After-health 
of the men who Lowed in the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
face from the year 1829 to 1869, based on the Personal 
Experience of the Rovers themselves. By Joun Epwarp 
Moraan, M.D., M.A., Oxon, F.R.C.P. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a very elaborate and exhaustive treatise upon a subject which 
has excited much interest. It is a praiseworthy effort to decide the 
much debated question of the beneficial or injurious effect of the training 
and exertion which rowing races involve, strictly by the inductive 
method. 

Two-thirds of the volume is occupied by letters on the subject, obtained 
from old University oars, while the introductory remarks and appendices 
summarise their testimony. ‘The author is evidently convinced that the 
halance of evidence is decidedly in favour of the beneficial effects of this 
national athletic sport upon the health and constitution of those who are 
at all fitted for its practice. The results of the investigation are recorded 
with candour, and, although any problem which involves special 
physiological effects will always afford room for difference of opinion, we 
think every unbiassed mind will admit that it is conclusive that no 
general injurious result is to be attributed to this aquatic recreation. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-working Magician; Life is a 
Dream ; the Purgatory of Saint Patrick. Now first translated 
fully from the Spanish, in the metre of the original. By 
Dents Frorence MacCarruy. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Perhaps the Spanish drama is more closely allied to the Elizabethan, 
in its home growth and abundant development, than is that of any other 
European nation. The voluminous productions of Lopez-de-Vega and 
Calderon offer specimens of some of the noblest plays that any age or 
language can boast, though very different opinions are entertained with 
reference to Calderon. Schlegel’s unbounded admiration may be set 
over against Hallam’s frigid and almost contemptuous estimate of his 
worth. ‘ A triton among minnows’ is the highest praise this abundant 
author has received from the hands of one of our most sober critics. It is 
scarcely probable that even the sixty-one dramas acknowledged by him- 
self, still less the 197 with which he is credited, can be all authentie 
productions of his pen. We presume that Mr. McCarthy has, from lon 
familiarity with his theme, given us a translation of, in his opinion, the three 
noblest of these celebrated productions. He has spared no pains to present 
the rhythm of the trochaic line, and the length of the several speeches, in 
exact harmony with that of his prototype ; and we think he has succeeded 
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beyond expectation. Translations are dangerous things, trying th 
patience of those who know and love the originals. Still we admit that 
the ring and dash of many of the thrilling scenes in La Vida es Sueno, 
or ‘Life is a Dream,’ for instance, are wonderfully preserved. ‘Ihe 
extraordinary incident which Shakespeare wrought out in the‘ induct.on’ 
of the ‘Taming of a Shrew,’ becomes the plot of Calderon’s play, where 
the son of the King of Poland is lifted during narcotic somnolence from 
his dungeon to his throne, and is there studied in his wild freaks of power, 
by his star-gazing father, who, at the suggestions of astrologers, had 
kept him immured from his birth. He misbehaves, and duriag another 
enforced sleep is carried back to his dungeon, and awakes to believe for 
a while that all ‘ life is adream.’ The confusion between the two lives 
is wonderfully presented, in the consciousness of Sigismund; and the 
lessons of‘ the dream,’ and its subsequent awakening to rebellion, con- 
quest, and just judgment, are all given in Calderon’s metre, with 
unquestionable skill and poetic force. 


The Curse of Immortality. By A. Evsu.e-Evaxs. Macmillan 
and Co. 


There is aweird grandeur about this partial adaptation of the story of 
the Wandering Jew. Great liberty is taken with the legend. The 
strange hero renews his youth once in forty years, and is represented as 
preserving throughout, until the final scene, an u(ter impenitence, volun- 
tarily prolonging his curse by the wild Promethean fury of his rebellion 
against the judgment of the King of kings. It is difficult to draw any 
moral from a life so shut up to supernatural processes, and contending 
with such titanic and diabolic forces of temptation. That one so utterly, 
and it would seem irredeemably reprobate, so blatant in his hatred of 
God and His Christ, should yet overcome the might of hell and Satan, 
by unselfish love for woman, savours of utter paradox. That any moral 
choice can be supposed to be left to Theudas and Leila, when they are so 
supremely deceived by Satan and Epithumia, is to our mind incon- 
ceivable. That sucha man as the defiant Zeudas should finally conquer 
all the power of evil, and dissolve the age-long curse of immortality, be 

ersuaded to repentance by the spirit-voice of his drowned Leila, whom in 
ae age he loves passionately and profounaly, notwithstanding the infinite 
lies of his infernal temptress, and that there should then bea return to him 
of the prime of another miserable lifetime, are again not in harmony with 
the moral order of the universe; and the whole machinery of angels, devils, 
and supernatural powers is so entangled and bewildering that it is hard 
to extract the purport of the author. Still there are passages worthy of 
Philip Bailey, and there is, granting the machinery and the spiritual 
confusion, considerable force of expression and imaginative subilety. 
One of the finest things is an ‘aside’ of Satan, when he sees Leila 
vaguely conscious of the evil he is plotting for her— 


‘ How poor a thing is sight beside this reach, 
Vast, vague, of instinct! 1 would give my power, 
My knowledge diabol:c, for that strength 
To feel towards the realm of the unknown.’ 


There is also a wonderfully grand touch of imagination, when Theudas, 
waking from his sleep, renewed in his mighty and rueful youth, fancies 
the kiss of his faithful Let/a to be that of his mother. The song of the 
guardian angel, and the final chorus of angels are singulariy fine. 
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Hero and Leander. From the Greek of Museus. By Epwin 
Arnoip, M.A. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold has evidently a great love tor this exquisite little 
epic of ‘ The Old, Old Story.’ In his charming work on the Poets of 
Greece. he extracted and translated the chief portions of that which is 
here completed and published in ‘sumptuous’ quarto. The translation 
is excellently done in heroic couplets—more, however, in Dryden’s than 
in Pope’s mould~and exhibiting the modern spirit in the old world 
theatre of thought and life. 

One specimen may be fairly taken as a sample of the whole work, 
which is conscientiously and sympathetically reproduced. Others have 
been dazed with Hero’s beauty — 

* But thou Leander, when those bright eyes shone 
One instant on thee, of the youths alone,— 
Beyond wild words, beyond fond wishes—felt 
The heart within thee with love’s magic melt. 
Others to win her wafted many a sigh, 

He alone knew that he must have or die.’ 


Oulita the Serf: a Tragedy. By the Author of ‘Friends in 
Council.’ Strahan and Co. 

We are glad to see this new edition of Sir Arthur Helps’ drama. We 
have heard the author spoken of as ‘cold;’ indeed, if we remember 
right, a certain observant American styled him‘ cold and classical.’ But 
this pertains more to his manner than to his conceptions, which are 
usually touched with at least an afterglow of passion. Magnets lose 
their power when raised to a white heat, though the attractive quality 
returns in added measure; and if any one will carefully read the third 
scene of ‘ Oulita,’ especially the dialogue between Oulita and the Princess, 
he will admit that Sir Arthur Helps can rise to passionate conception, 
and worthily exhibit it in the calm intense language true passion always 
uses. The blank verse is here and there not so perfect as it might be, 
but the whole tone and strain of the tragedy is noble, and as Sir Arthur 
has carefully studied Russian character and Russian life, much knowledge 
of manners may also be gained from it. The little volume is exceedingly 
chaste and neat in its get-up. 


White Rose and Red. By the Author of ‘St. Abe.’ 
Strahan and Co. 

This is a poem of remarkable power, though it differs very much from 
‘St. Abe.’ There we had excess of purely satirical reference and humour ; 
here we have a love story, simple, sweet. and strong in its conception. 
Indeed. strength of conception is what it mainly depends upon, for the 
theme is by no means new. Eureka Hart—one of a tribe of ‘human 
beavers,’ yet with a thread of wild nature woven grotesquely through 
it—ieaves home and adventures himself in the wilds of the West; is saved 
from danger by a red woman, loves her, but after a while begins to long 

home—for Drowsietown— 

‘ With its smithy, to the sky 

Flaming, like a blood-shot eye,’ 
and leaves her for a temporary absence; having given her his name 
written in blovud on a slip of paper, as a pledge of his speedy return. 
He goes home, and by and by settles down and marries, occasionally 
vexed with qualms ef conscience over the fate of Red Rose. Meanwhile 
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time flies, and Red Rose, with her newborn infant, to escape the ven- 
geance of the tribe, makes in the direction Hart had indicated as that in 
which his home lay; and. after travelling thousands of miles end meeting 
many obstacles, reaches Drowsietown in the Great Snow, to the perplexity 
of orderly Phebe Hart, the White Rose, whe is busy in housewife 
matters, while Eureka is in the public-house. The last situation, when 
Hart appears, is very strikingly and effectively drawn, set in its fraine 
of description of the Great Snow, in which the hand of a master is 
unmistakable. Indeed, the descriptive passages throughout are excellent 
—nothing could well be finer than the picture of the tropical forest, 
relieved by glimpses of the Indians—grotesquely flitting, as it were, 
through it, and imparting human interest, not without a pathos of its 
own, though associated with a certain rough, dashing humour. And the 
pathos of the close—when both Red Rose and her child pass away, in 
spite of Phoebe’s nursing—strikes us as almost standing alone in its 
tenderness and beauty. Something of a mystic significance is given by 
lyrical interludes of a very superior order, and noticeable among these 
are the ‘ Song of the Streamlet,’ ‘ Soul of Love,’ and ‘ Pauguk ’—which 
is simply a masterpiece. We are sure few could read this poem without 
being moved many times to laughter, and also to tears; and we are 
yet surer that fewer will begin to read it and lay it down unfinished ; 


for a strong current of human passicn pulses through it, which fitly 
‘expresses itself ‘in action. 


The Temptation of Our Lord, and other Poems. By Wiu1aM 
Po.tock, D.D., late Archdeacon of Chester. Strahan and Co. 


Dr. Pollock, smitten with paralysis, nearly speechless, and almost 
unable to write, has been laid aside from his ordinary avocations, 
and has found pleasure in composing these poems. The first is on a 
great theme and very sincerely treated. We have read some of the 
passages with pleasure, and only wish it had been more concentrated on 
the main points. Some of the shorter poems are sweet and true, and 
leave an impression on the mind of a possibility of high things in the 
lyrical way had Dr. Pollock only had more time to cultivate his gift. 


The Paradise of Martyrs: a Faith-Rhyme. By Tuomas Cooper, 


author of ‘The Purgatory of Suicides.’ Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


This poem is more remarkable for the extraordinary personal history 
of the author and the fine spiritual evangelical tone that pervades it, than 
for its intrinsic literary excellence. The dreamer has risen on wings of 
faith from the weird and gloomy doubt and rebellion imaged in the 
haughty effort of his earlier days, into the clear sunshine of unquestion- 
ing and rejoicing faith. The unaffected penitence, the unbounded and 
enthusiastic love and worship of our blessed Lord, the King of martyrs, 
are everywhere apparent, and the grand muster roll of those who have 
given their lives for Christ, and been faithful unto death, from Stephen 
and Polycarp down to Rafararavy, is read over in these visions. The 
Diocletian martyrs, Boniface the apostle of Germany, the Quakers, 
‘ whipped through New-England towns,’ the victims of De Montford’s 
sword, are thrown together in this faith-rhyme. Everywhere is manifest 
the author's intention to exalt truthfulness, loyalty to conviction, and 
faithfulness to Christ. This coming from one who has sounded the 


depths of the abyss, may be of no little help to those who are in, 
for darkness and find no light. . meer 
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Miss Dorothy's Charge. A Novel. By Frayx Lee Benepicr. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


This is an American novel, of considerable power and pathos. It 
only just falls short, if not of the highest, yet of a very high degree of 
literary art. Its defects are that too many things occur in it; the 
incidents are too melodramatic, and the passion is too vehement; the 
conversations are too highly strung; the cleverness is too much on the 
strain. It is an artistic fault too that Valery absconds from Aunt 
Dorothy twice. American kitchen girls, moreover, do not, on this side 
the Atlantic at least, often become duchesses ; and in real life people do 
not so often jump together just in the crisis that demands it. No 
sufficient reason is suggested for the persistent concealment of the 
marriage of Valery’s parents, and the discovery of Cecil is managed in 
a clumsy manner. These, however, are but blemishes in a work of 
great intellectual strength. The dialogue is vigorous and brilliant, and 
the dramatic characterization powerful. The story is somewhat crowded 
with characters of very diverse types, and in no instance has the author 
failed. Valery is a noble conception; her heroic self-sacrifice in 
expiation of the supposed wrong of her parents is well wrought out, and 
Miss Dorothy is a thorough original in her grim and crusty, yet high- 
toned goodness, affection, and self-sacrifice. Philip, in his weakness, 
not wholly given over to wickedness, is well imagined ; but Marian, in 
her paroxysms of fiendish violence, is overdone; so is the malignity of 
Madame de Hatzfeldt. Hetty, although clever, is a type of which we have 
recently mettwoor three instances in American stories. American writers, 
through the possibilities of their own democratic equality, are in danger 
of violating probabilities. Both Dorothy and Hetty talk too much ahke, 
and too much like abook. Mrs. Sloman is a compound of Mrs. Nickleby 
and Mrs. Malaprop, and is sufficiently successful to be amusing. If the 
author will submit his undoubted power toa little severe discipline 
he will add a name by no means unworthy to the rapidly augmenting 
number of transatlantic novelists. 


Miranda: a Midsummer Madness. By Mortimer Co..ins. 
Henry S. King and Co. 


To a critic Mr. Collins’ works are a curious study. They are the 
— of a man of considerable culture, literary and social know- 
edge, irrepressible animal spirits, and great intellectual swiftness and 
brilliancy. They have no underlying thought, no appreciation of the 
more serious aspects, or great problems of life—-no motif, or plot, or con- 
tinuity—they are volumes of Ana. The characters and dialogues are 
mere media for saying good things, the incidents are improvised like the 
verses that intersperse them—nobody can forecast what will come next ; 
they have no artistic order, they contribute nothing to the develop- 
ment of the story; they are absurdly improbable, often impossible; 
they resemble melodrama more than fictitious narrative; difficulties 
are solved, not by any natural sequence of events, but by any necessary 
amount of extraordinary coincidences. Half a family meets fortuitously 
in a barren island of the Azores, and Lord ‘Tirover has such a faculty for 
creating adventure, that his extraordinary achievements are almost as 
much matter of volition as the contents of Fortunatus’ purse—who- 
ever may be missing he finds him. Mr. Collins, moreover, regards every- 
thing as fish which comes to his net—whatever the passing incident of 
the day, or the last social expevience, it is made to do a transient duty. 
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Thus we have the Tichborne case introduced, and are threatened with 
a difficulty and a monster trial about the true baronet and heir, but, 
like disappointing seams in a coal mine, it comes to nothing—it works 
itself out in a chapter ortwo. Part of the catastrophe is the submer- 
gence of the Azore Island, for which Mr. Coilins has recent historical 
authority. 

Mr. Collins has been so castigated about his bon vivant propensities, 
that he forswears allusion to good dinners and wines; but all in vain—if 
dinners be prchibited, luncheons must be described —of two or three of 
which he gives us the menwin this work. His strong animal nature must 
find expression somewhere and somehow ; and we earnestly hope that his 
critics will let it take its gastronomical development unchecked ; for the 
frequency and warmth of his allusions of another kind in this work are 
decidedly dangerous. As Mr. Collins marries his principal characters— 
three couples at a time—very early in his story, and all that follows is 
miscellaneous incident, there is no plot to describe. We should regret 
that he wastes undoubted powers over rapid, superficial, and ill-con- 
structed works like this, if we did not feel how vain it is to wish men 
other than they are. We can only give Mr. Oollins credit therefore for 
the clever qualities of his books. They are the brilliant improvisings 
of a diner out of the first water—they explode and sparkle with brilliant 
things, and have the interest and the value only of such; they are as 
amusing in their dialogue as they are preposterous in their incidents. 
We enjoy their smartness, even to hearty laughter. We turn the last 
page, and forget them. Fiction ought to serve higher uses than this. 


Against the Stream: the Story of an Heroic Age in England. 
By the Author of ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family.’ 
Strahan and Co. 

Mrs. Charles has a rare fineness of conception—a power of tracing 
out and exhibiting subtle historic influences, and interweaving them, 
in a magically attractive way, with the development of individual 
character. Perhaps some of her personages are too much and too 
invariably assimilated to certain types, or rather ideas, with which she 
has special sympathy; but her literary art is such that she succeeds 
mostly in hiding this. On this account it may happen that the problems 
she raises incidentally, remain too much before the mind as mere pro- 
blems at the end, when one had expected at least asolution dramaticall 
satisfactory. Perhaps this is to be attributed to a certain intelisetant 
remoteness and over-refinement: you feel that if she had but thrown in 
some grains of commoner clay the result would have been truer and 
more satisfactory—on the side of human interest, at least. Just as with- 
out the use of black you sometimes cannot get a pure white. Poor old 
Madame (Gilanviil and Francis Danescombe do not afford much relief in 
this respect; but Amice’s development is very effectively presented to 
us; the stir of patriotic sentiment coalescing with the gathering hatred of 
all oppression ; and the philanthropic machinery of Clapham ready to 
possess itself of the rising sentiment against slavery—all this is rendered 
with admirable skill, and Amice’s relation to it is cunningly exhibited. 
Perhaps the most powerful pieces of dialogue are the conversations 
between the heroine and Amice; and the passage on the philosophy of 
flower gardens and kitchen gardens is simply excellent and true in 
character. Mrs. Charles, however, but vaguely realises and dimly 
presents characters which in any way offend her womatly instinct; and 
in this respect rare womanly purity, runn:ng into a sort of semi-spiritual 
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egotism, narrows dramatic range ; and so, consistently enough in a critical 
point of view, the bulk of the book is really monol gue or strictly 
reducible thereto. But no person of sensibility could fail to admire its 
purity, beauty, and elevation any more than one could fail to be moved 
with respect for the research and knowledge and fine sympathy every where 
exhibited. We are surprised, however, to tind so many errors in proper 
names, dates, and quotations. Mr. Tennyson’s now famous lines are 
certainly improved neither in themselves nor for Mrs. Charles's purpose, 
when given thus :— 
‘That Divine event, 
‘or which the whole creation waits.’ 

Waiting is the Scripture idea ; but in Mr. Tennyson’s case the significance 
lies in the idea of movement on the part of creation, and as the idea of 
her context is movement, it is in every way an unhappy quotation ! 


Crooked Places: «a Family Chronicle. By the Author of 
‘Premiums paid to Experience,’ &., &c. Strahan and Co. 

Mrs. Mayo—for most people now know her name—always writes with 
vigour and with a certain sparkle and epigrammatic clearness, sometimes 
a little running into hardness of manner. But her sympathies are fine, 
her insights often true, and the lessons she teaches always noble. 
‘Crooked Places’ is rather desultory, as though once or twice, in the 
course of it, she had changed her plan. ‘ Millicent’s Romance’ occupies 
quite a disproportionate space, and various threads which at the outset 
promised important issues are not even taken up again. ‘The evils of 
selfish scheming, the curse which Providence lays on over-weening self: 
aggrandisement, pursued with utter indifference to the interests and 
feelings of others, is what the story is meant to teach us in the career 
and failure of Fergus Laurie. There is a good deal that is painful and 
repulsive in the elements of the story, but the high Christian intention 
redeems it. We need not say that it is well written; and we must add 
that we have at least one original character here—the blunt, severe, 
satirical, but kindly, aon: yr benevolent Miss Brooke. Mrs. Mayo 
has always some such novel type which just lightens up and relieves 
the whole. 


Lauterdale: a Story of Two Generations. Strahan and Co. 


Had the author of this novel only paid more heed to simple points of 
construction, he would have produced astriking book. We begin with 
the record of the second generation, then go back to the first, and return 
again; and the impression occasionally is like being shunted and sent 
backwards instead of forwards. With this exception we have only praise 
to speak of the work. It is full of knowledge—the author is clearly a 
practical man, who has travelled and observed and reflected. In addition 
to these qualities he has unmistakable grasp of character, no little 
dramatic power, and some humour. He works out his scheme for the 
improvement of the labourers, and for a better understanding between 
them and the masters in a very forcible way ; taking good care not to 
come too much before us in his own person, but to make the Quaker- 
brothers Field, the manager Foster, the miller Grimshaw, the human 
machine Perks, and the rest do the work. He is very skilful in 
interludes too. Patty and her courtship are very well done; and the 
Methodists are pictured with no little humour, though we think there is 
rather too much exaggeration in the view given of Dissenting chapels. 
The recital of the incidents of Josiah Morris's visit to London ia very 
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powerful, and in certain scenes has sometimes a touch almost worthy of 
Dickens. The novel has it» melodramatic element supplied by a gipsv 
Roffey and his daughter, who turns out to be a long lost child of one of 
the chief characters; and the whole thing is brought out towards the 
close with singular ingenuity and completeness. The book should be 
widely read, for it is worth reading. 


Quixstar: A Novel. By the Author of ‘Blindpits.’ In Three 
Vols. Edmonston and Dougias. 

The author of ‘ Quixstar’ has here written a worthy companion to 
‘Blindpits.’ She knows Scotch character with that completeness of 
intuitive comprehension which unerring!y catches what to others would 
seem insignificant traits, and makes them henceforth typical. Seldom 
have we read a more sufficient piece of work. There is no pretence, no 
aim at high things; and yet out of the ordinary hum-drum life of a 
Scottish hamlet a sort of quiet tragedy gradually develops itself. The 
poor disappointed hearts, the parents and friends of the vagabond John 
Gilbert; the much-suffering, noble old maid; the tender-hearted Dominie, 
with his secretly hidden trials and love affairs; Peter Veitch the 

ardener ; and Tibby Fairgrieve the servant—how distinctly individual 
> they all stand out before us! Nothing could surpass the quiet 
pawky Saeee of the battle over the Rational Relaxation Society and 
the manner in which Mrs. Veitch regarded the Prince amid the tortures 
of her toothache. ‘The author is par excellence a humorist, and, like 
George Eliot, conceives of incident as something dependent on ard de- 
veloped out of character rather than otherwise. It is not to be expected 
that she should drive the sensationalists out of the field; but it is some- 
thing that we have such healthy testimony as this against sensationalism 
in life and in art. We wish we could have given a specimen or two of her 
style. Yet specimens can convey but little, for this author creates and 
does not manufacture ; and each part depends upon and derives from the 
other. One short passage, however, is so very characteristic and 
humorous that we must give it. Veitch, the gardener’s son, Peter, is 
justifying to his mother his choice of sea life as against her wish that, 
like his father, he should be a gardener :— 

‘I’m no gaun to be a common sailor,’ said Peter. 

* Laddie, what can you be?’ 

‘IT can be an uncommon sailor.’ 

‘Ye maun aye hae your joke, Peter. But it’s a hard life a sailor’s— 
very hard, and puir pay.’ 

‘Gardeners dinna mak’ siller, either, mother.’ 

‘But it’s a pleasant job—what the Almighty set the first man to do 
afore there was sic a thing as sin and misery in the warld.’ 

‘Ay, but did Adam gang out o’ ae gentleman’s place into anither, 
making a’ thing right and tastin’ naething. If him and his wife had 
hankered for days among the strawberries, and packed them a’ up for 
the market without putting ane in their mouths, I wadna blamed them 
for eatin’ an apple when they had the chance.’ 


Ilém-en-Nds. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the Times of 

the Early Khalifahs. Translated from the Arabic, and 
Annotated by Mrs. Goprrey CLerk. Henry 8S. King and 
Co 


This very interesting and scholarly book is a translation of the first 
section of a famous Arabic collection, bearing the same title ; which the 
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translator renders ‘learnings for men.’ It is a great deal more than a 
mere presentation of Oriental tales and apologues. It is annotated by an 
accomplished Arabic scholar, aided by two other well-known scholars, the 
Rev. Perey Badger and thelate Mr. Fred. Ayrton, of Cairo, whosesplendid 
collection of Oriental MSS. which he bequeathed to the British Museum, 
we regret to say, has just been declined by the trustees, on account of the 
unfortunate conditions attached to the bequest. The book, of which this is 
a a was a great favouriteof Mr. Ayrton. The translations consist 
of forty-three short tales and apologues, some of them after the manner 
of ‘ AZsop’s Fables.’ They were composed with a moral purpose, only 
the moral is generally left to the reader. Here is one complete :—‘ El- 
‘ Mansiir was preaching ene day at Damascus, and said, “‘O ye people! 
‘it is incumbent upon you to give praise to the Most High, that He 
‘has given me to reign over you. Jor verily, since I began to reign 
‘over vou, He has taken away the plague which had come amongst 
‘you.’ Buta certain Arab cried out to him, ‘Of a truth, Allaih is too 
‘ merciful to give us both thee and the plague at one time!’ In the story 
of ‘The Marriage of Queen Balkis with King Solomon, son of David,’ 
which turns in part upon the faithof Islam,an amusing anachronism occurs, 
such as all familiar with the East encounter. The writer of this notice 
was gravely told by the Kadi of Gaza that Samson was a good 
Mahometan, and that the Philistines were infidel Christians who perse- 
cuted him. With some of the stories here translated Mr. Lane and 
others have made us familiar, but many of them are new. ‘The great 
charm of the book is, that it so perfectly preserves the aroma of the East. 
Its Western language does not with Western forms of thought. 
It is purely, deliciously Eastern. One is transported to Damascus, the 
camp fires of the desert, or the times of Harin er Rashid. Like the 
Arabian Nights, it will charm young and old. 


Work: a Story of Experience. By Loviss M. Atcort, author 


of ‘Little Women,’ &c. Two Vols. Sampson Low and 
Co. 


’ Miss Alcott is rapidly rising to the level of the very best female novel- 
ists of America. Her present work will more than sustain the reputation 
which she won two or three years ago by ‘Little Women.’ It is full of 
vigour, keen discrimination, racy characterization, and ¢ffective dialogue. 
Christie, the heroine, is a finely balanced character, good enough and 
noble enough to win our sympathies and to stimulate our better feelings ; 
but not ‘ too good for human nature’s daily food.’ An orphan niece, she 
revolts at her dependence upon cruel old Uncle Enos, and determines to 
make her own way in the world. She experiments as servant, actress, 
governess, companion, seamstress, and general household help; passing 
through manifold vicissitudes, and furnishing a text for the illustration 
of various phases of American life. Only an American girl could have 
played so many parts, or passed with such facility from the one to the 
other; the freedom of social life, and the self-esteem of the American 
character make it.impossible to forecast any man’s vocation. A journey- 
man tailor has no sense of unfitness in applying for the managership of a 
bank, and there is no social incongruity in the transition. The fine quali- 
ties of Christie’s character preserve her in all her trials. She finds refuge 
at last with a'sweet old quakeress, whose son David, after a due amount of 
love tribulations, ultimately marries her. He becomes a soldier, she 
a hospital nurse in the rebel war. That nothing may be lacking in the 
cycle of woman’s experience he leayes her a widow. A sympathetic 
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portraiture of Thecdore Parker, Mrs. Wilkins’ minister, has considerable 
prominence, and is well done. The story is a very able and a yery 
wholesome one. 


Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hnrsna Srrerron. Three Vols. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Hesba Stretton is developing qualities of fiction-writing which give 
assurance that the succession of our numerous and able school of 
female novelists will be maintained. In the combination of intel- 
lectual strength, literary art, und deep pathos and passion, she is 
inferior to few of her sisterhood. Her new novel is very skilfull 
constructed. Its plot is laid in the little Canguegptiienh-ahineh 
circle of a small country town; it is original in ecnception, and 
has in it the elements of a deep tragedy of life, such as is some- 
times to be found in sequestered and unsuspected piaces. Perhaps 
the fault of the plot is that it has a too rounded completeness, and 
that, under the conditions, some combinations of it are well-nigh impos- 
sible—such, for instance, as the long presence of Rose in her husband's 
house unknown to him. But few novels would be written if the impro- 
bable were excluded from them. The delineations of the novel are very 
powerful, as also are some of the crises of the story; the elements of 
pathos are accumulated with great skill, and the processes of feeling in 
Robert Waldron, Rose, and John Morley are skiltully conducted, and 
are very true in their psychology. Hester also is a very nobly-conceived 
character. The contrasts of the novel are very clever and effective. 
The three ministers—Mr. Watson, Carl Bramwell, and David Scott are 
three very distinct and well-sustained types; so are the two deacons— 
John Waldron the wealthy M.P., and John Morley the high-toned 
bookseller; and, above all, the hard, supercilious, pharasaic Miss 
Waldron (surely a greatly exaggerated type of her class), and the 
sympathetic self-sacrificing Hester Morley. One feels the pain- 
fulness of the constant presence of the sin upon which the entire 
tragedy turns. The deeper shadows, too, need more relief than the 
voluble old Frenchwoman, Mrs. Lawson, supplies. For perfect artistic 
success and human interest, more of light should be blended with the 
shades; but it is a novel full of power, pathos, and promise. 


Courtship and a Campaign. A Milanese Tale of ’66. By M. 
Dattx. Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


The courtship is not embarrassed with any unusual difficulties. The 
objections of the respective wealthy fathers to the marriage of their 
children to a portionless girl and a Garibaldian soldier are not more 
formidable than such as are every day overcome. The piquancy is in 
the clever contrast between the quiet, simple Silvia and the energetic 
self-possessed Teresa. The element of excitement is the participation of 
the two gentlemen, Vittorio and Bassi, in the Garibaldian campaign, and 
in Teresa’s services as a heroic nurse of the wounded. The two elements 
of love and war are not, however, very skilfully blended. There is a 
little too much of historical detail and of partisan purpose for a work of 
art. M. Dalin is strong in his assertions of unreality if not treachery 
towards the Garibaldians. He thinks that if they had had fair play they 
could have won for Italy the Italian Tyrol, and that the Italian army 
might successfully have marched on Vienna. The evil genius of the war 
was Louis Napoleon to whom Victor Emmanuel treacherously listened. 
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M. Dalin thinks that the loss of the first battle and the destruction of the 
Italian fleet was the price deliberately agreed upon for the liberation of 
Italy by France. It is hard to conceive it. The story is pleasantly and 
vividly told. M. Dalin, who seems to have been a personal witness of 
the campaign, has a perfect acquaintance with Italian life and feeling. 
Although the love-making is more after the English than the Italian 
typo, the story has considerable merits, and is fresh and interesting. 


The Other Girls. By Mrs. T. D. Wuiryey. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


There is not much of a story in ‘ The Other Girls.’ It is an endeavour 
to set forth the possibilities of girls’ life, an1 it does this with much good 
sense, and in a vivid, interesting way. Most of the questions involved in 
the ‘Woman's Right’ agitation are discussed with admirable sagacity. 
The conditions of the servant girl question in America are very different 
from our own, but in the spirit and determination of Bell and Kate, 
there is much for all to learn, mistresses as well as maids. It is a very 
wise and a very pleasant little book. 


The Coming Man. By the Rev. James Suirn, M.A. Strahan 


and Co. 


This book is one of the few which start us on inquiries which are 
hardly proper while the author yet lives. We feel all the freer to 
speak, therefore, when we learn from the preface that he has passed away. 
In spite of its dramatic form, the real interest of the work is personal. 
What led Mr. Smith—a hentiate of the Scottish Church—into these odd 
speculations, to the indulgence of these queer, half-visionary, half-pro- 
phetic glances, that tell of a certain indescribable something, compounded 
of William Blake-ish bareness and innocency of mind, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
dash and oriental splendour of figure, and devotion to the hopes of 
special races and types of character? Mr. Smith was probably only 
saved from being a dreamer by his hard Scotch education, which left 
lasting marks upon him. Mathematics and logic claimed him and con- 
strained other elements of his mind not so serviceable in themselves. 
The book is the setting forth of a great problem—theological at the root— 
the future of humanity. Mr. Smith aimed at the very same end in his 
‘ Drama of History and Civilization.” There he demonstrated, on cer- 
tain lines of analogy, or ‘ correspondence’ (so far caught from Sweden- 
borg, by whom he had clearly been influenced), that the last of the five ages 
or stages of world-development— the Oceanic’—was now in progress ; 
that everything testified the advent of a spirit of charity, and what Comte 
would call altruism ; and he never faliered in his faith in the ‘ good time 
coming.’ His abounding charity overleaps distinctions, and scatters 
abroud practical paradoxes, like some pyretechnical display. He sees 
some sigvificance in all the phases of religious craze—in all the aberra- 
tions of the human mind—is now positivistic, and now mystic, and is a 
thorough lover of the Jewish race. 

‘The Coming Man’ is a story ; but the characters and incidents are 
subordinate to ‘the idea.’ Mr. Smith would have passed with Fichte for 
‘a scholar,’ whether or not he will pass with the mass for a novelist. 
But even as a story the book is here and there pointed and powerful. 
Nor is it lacking in humour. Eva and De Tyria are well conceived, and 
we have occasionally a touch of real genius in their utterances; while 
the author is not lacking in constructive faculty of a certain order. 
Tibby the cook, and Tam the gardener, are very well done; and the 
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visit to the second Joanna Southccte is grimly real, and as suggestive as 
it is real. Spiritualistic problems, and the problems of race, seem to 
have filled Mr. Smith’s mind and possessed him. Everything is turned 
so as to throw light on these. If Spinoza was a God-drunken man, then 
Mr. Smith was a good-druuken man. He literally saw good in every- 
thing ; even theft, in one very characteristic passage, was declared the 
blessing of society, and main bond thereof. This book will delight the 
thouglitful, who have patience with originality and oddity of mind. for it 
has the mark of genius upon it; but we should not wonder though most 
of the subscribers of Mudie’s shrugged their shoulders at it. 


French Home Life. William Blackwood end Sons. 


This is a work of singular knowledge, written by a man possessing rare 
— of observation and social tact. That the writer has resided long in 

rance, the most superficial glance into the book will make clear; 
for, whatever the passing traveller can do, he cannot attain to such 
result of clear picture, vivid contrast, and firm hold on general causes 
as we have here. ‘The chief value of the work—apart from its grace- 
ful, lively style—is that, together with the familiarity which long 
residence gives, we have all the freshness of an outside beholder. This 
makes it simply delightful reading both to those who know and those 
who do not know French life. The whole circle of social relations and 
manners is traversed, and in a very striking way we are made to see, even 
in the case of so artficial a people as the French, how speedily nature 
avenges herself and exacts her penalties. Only think of a people whose 
dislike of family restraints is proverbial, sinking into such absolute slaves 
to their children when they do come, as to justify this general decla- 
ration :— 

‘The art of spoiling reaches a development in France which is un- 
‘known elsewhere. .. . In what other country would a mother 
‘permit her child to get on the table in the presence of two strangers, 
‘and to blow the lamp and candies out in the middle of dinner? And 
‘where else would such a history as the following be possible? Ata 
‘ dinner party of twenty people, two guests, man and wife, did not appear, 
‘at the appointed hour. After woncering and waiting, the mistress of 
‘the house commenced her banquet. At ten o'clock in walked the 
* absentees, looking sow.ewhat foolish, but candidly confessing the motive 
‘of their absence as if it were quite natural’—which simply was, that 
their’child, a girl of three, was just being put to bed as they were leaving, 
and would insist on their staying stili and still a little while longer 
beside her. Ocher instances of a similar kind are given. 

The chapter on Marriage explains the evils that have arisen from the 
difficulties put in the way of marriage chiefly by the code Napoléon ; and 
the author is in several ways fortunate in combating many English pre- 
judices and pruderies in the common view of French life. Yet we feel 
that he does not fully recognise the influence which has been exercised 
over French society—especiaily in its higher grades—by a deeply 
ingrained idea that certain freedoms should be allowed to the one sex 
which are utterly denied to the other; and we somewhat fear the morals 
of the men, at all events, of the richer classes are hardly yet so high as he 
paints. Of French women we believe his report is more true. ‘Their 
mode of education is calculated to impart thorough discipline and tact, 
and also a certain self-reliance, along with a noticeable precocity. ‘The 
espionage kept over young girls by their mothers, and the frank way in 
which escapades of brothers and young male friends are discussed openly 
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in good society, tend to this; but the discipline does certainly develo 
excellent housewives. The French woman never loses tact or self- 
possession, and can cheerfully make the most of things. These qualities 
—which in England belong almost solely to the aristocracy—descend in 
France to the women of the middle classes. With what dignity amd 
self-respect they can do their bargaining without the suggestion of 
compromise of themselves or their position, and manage their pot-au-feu 
as elegantly as our ladies do their woolwork! In this respect the French 
woman is, as the Frenchman desires she should be, a centre of manners. 
The affection of daughters to their mothers—springing out of the much 
more perfect intimacy between them than is the case with us—is some- 
times equalled by the attachment of sons to mothers, in many cases 
running even into weakness—a point of which our author might have 
made more than he has done. ‘The chapters on Food, Furniture, and 
Manners are fullof keen observation and wise reflection. We have read 
the book with real pleasure and are sure others will do the same, in spite 
of a remark now and then specially suited to ‘ Blackwood,’ in which the 
papers originally appeared. 


Dulce Domum. By the Rev. Freperick Perry, M.A. Strahan 
and Co. 


This is another of those domestie guides, of which there is no defi- 
ciency in our literature. Why, then, it may be asked, are we pri- 
sented with another? The answer is easy and adequate: ‘he author 
has superseded his predecessors. ‘This volume shows wide culture, care- 
ful study, and large assimilative capacity, as well as real original think- 
ing. The relations of wives and husbands, parents and children, masters 
and servants, &c., are discussed in a light, graceful, easy manner, with 
ready reference to many literatures, in this reminding us somewhat cf 
Mr. Jacox. The book will be found in many ways serviceable, though 
not of the sort just to be read right through at one time. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By Joun Appincroy Symonps, 
author of ‘ An Introduction to the Study of Dante.’ Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Reading this volume, to use an expression of the author, resembles 
‘the quafling of Greek wine that bubbles in a bowl of gold.’ The aroma 
of these ‘studies’ is redolent of the flowers of Hymettus. The atmo- 
sphere glitters with light. There is a sound of Bacchic revel on the 
breeze. The hum of the Agora or the Pythian games, the deep sorrows of 
the lyre of schylus, the biting and terrible satire of Aristophanes, the 
weird magnificence of Empedocles, the thrilling, throbbing pulses of 
Sappho’s love, seem woven together in these eloquent pages. It is easy 
while perusing them to fancy oneself at sea-girt Lemnos, or in the throng 
of Athenian life. The author has so completely transferred himself 
to Hellenic scenes, and so thoroughly identified himself for the nonce 
with the national sentiments and popular passions of Greece, that he 
perforce compels the British Philistine to follow him thither. He 
modestly and justly acknowledges the immense obligation that he owes 
to ‘ Bergk’s invaluable collection of the Lyric Poets,’ as well as to Mure 
and Miller, to Bunsen and Donaldson; still the portraiture drawn of 
the greatest gnomic poets, the sketches of Sappho and Pindar, of the 
grand trio of Athenian tragedy, of Aristophanes and of the Idyllists, 
reveal at every turn originality of treatment and close and sympathetic 
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knowledge of the Greek poets. The penctration of Empedocles, and 
the conflict between his physical speculations and his metapbysical 
dogmatism are finely illustrated, and the comparison between the 
position of the sage of Agrigentum and modern speculation is wisely 
checked by the remark, ‘ We must not in our praise forget that all these 
‘problems appeared in a far more simple form to the Greeks of that 
‘age than to ourselves, and were therefore wore hastily and lightly 
‘answered.’ The philosophy is reviewed so as to show how decidedly 
eclectic Empedocles really was, and how far below Plato he fell as an 
original thinker. ‘ He was the last of the great colonial sages of Greece.’ 
Henceforward Hellenic intellect centred itself at Athens. 

The chapter on Pindar is the most enthusiastic and encomiastic in 
the volume. There isa boyish prankish accumulation of imagery adopted 
here by our author, as if he were half amused with his own rapture. 
‘In plain critical language [!!] Pindar combines the strong flight of the 
‘eagle, the irresistible force, of the torrent, the richness of Greek wine, 
‘the majestic pageantry of Nature in one of her sublimest moods.’ 
The description of Olympia ou cne of her great festal days—often as 
the word-painter has attempted the difficult task—is worthy of special 
study, it is a rival to Lord Lytton’s magnificent éloge, and does not 
reproduce it. Mr. Symonds does not weary us, like Boech, with volu- 
minous expositions of the metres of Pindar ; but he sp: depicts the aglaia 
of the Pindaric ode; the glamour and splendour which in every case 
filled the great lyrist’s soul before he began to sing. He frees him from 
the vulgar charge of being bribed as well as paid for his sublime eulogies, 
and sets forth the creed, and the religious grandeur of the man, giving 
a literal translation of a celebrated passage in the second Olympian ode. 
He seems to us. here in places almost to hide the significance of the 
phraseology by extreme literalism, as when portraying the island of 
the blessed— 

xpvodu preyet 
Ta pev xepodbev Sevdpéwy 
bdap adda 


To translate dd¢ye, ‘burn,’ seems to make comparative nonsense of 
the lines. Thus he writes, ‘And flowers of gold burn some on the land 
‘from radiant trees, and others the waves feed.’ Why not ‘golden 
*flowerets gleam?’ 

With great clearness Mr. Symonds illustrates the construction of the 
Pindaric ode, the use of his ‘ common-places of wealth, manliness, and for- 
tune,’ and the method in which these are interwoven with mythical or 
legendary honours of the hero whom he praises. Several odes are carefully 
analysed, and a poetical translation is given of the ode on the Birth of 
Tamos, worthy of the original. He suggests, what is some consolation for 
us in this age of lesser poets and feeble appreciation of the best, that ‘the 
‘classic harmonies of Pindar swept over the souls of men, ruffling the 
‘surface merely, but leaving the deeps untouched, as the soliloquies of 
‘Hamlet must have been lost upon the groundlings of Elizabeth’s days.’ 
We have not space to touch on the author’s valuable vindication of 
Euripides, for whom he has the warmest admiration, nor his remarks on 
the ‘anthology,’ nor indeed a hundred other themes of exceeding interest. 
Perhaps the exuberance of the author's style, amounting to bombast in 
certain places, is calculated by him, in order to arrest attention. He is too 
Greek to delight in words for their own sake; yet,e.g., the temper of Archil- 
ochus is described as ‘a mixture of gall, wormwood, vinegar, verjuice, 
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‘ vitriol, and nitric acid.’ We felt involuntarily that that is not Greek seif- 
control. The concluding chapter on the ‘Genius of Greek Art’ is singularly 
lucid, and is a review of the entire work. The author eloquently assigns 
their specific function to the several poets, in the evolution of the expand- 
ing, excited intellect and nature of Hellas. He sees now and all through 
the ages ‘the deep-seated division between natural instincts and spi- 
‘ritual aspirations.’ He sees a hope for humanity and its ideal in the 
mediation of some Goethe, ‘ who, holding science in his right hand as a 
‘lamp, shall fearlessly explore the world, and live a Greek life in the 
‘nineteenth century.’ ‘Through scientific certainty God and the con- 
* science are to be reconciled, not in the merely animal unity which the 
‘Greeks enjoyed, not in the spiritual union of Paradise prompted by 
‘Christianity, but in a natural union.’ That is, here, in time, in the 
development of some higher type of human civilization. If we reject the 
light of Christianity, it seems to us that a wilder conflict than the world 
has ever known awaits the race, to which the reign of terror was but an 
idle farce. 


Um Scepter und Kronen. (For Crown and Sceptre.) Zeitroman 
von Grecor Samarow. Stuttgard. 


One feels at a loss to account for the extraordinary popularity in 
Germany of this political romance. Its merits are so counterbalanced 
by its defects, it is in one part so interesting, and in another so 
tedious, that the popular excitement which, within a few weeks, 
carried it through the first edition, is not easily accounted for. We 
are inclined, however, to attribute it to the novelty in Germany of 
diplomatic mysteries being thus exposed to the glare of commonplace 
daylight, and brought down to the level of ordinary readers. We must 
also admit intrinsic merit in the graver parts of the work itself, and bear 
in mind the eager discussions which attended its publication under the 
obvious pseudonym of ‘Samarow.’ The acknowledged author, however, 
at length appeared in Herr Meding, a Prussian by birth, who had spent 
many years as the friend and Prime Minister of George V. of Hanover. 
He was thus personally familiar with diplomatic dignitaries and affairs 
in all the German courts, and was an eye-witness of those incidents 
attending the fall of Hanover which form the ablest and most interest- 
ing chapters in the work before us. He has since then removed to 
Berlin, there to enter upon the wider arena of Prussian politics, and, as 
it appears, to employ his leisure in literary work. Whatever he may be 
as a practical statesman and a man of high culture, Herr Meding does 
not possess the imaginative genius necessary for an effective combination 
of fiction with historic fact. All that is in any way connected with his 
own experience he succeeds in putting before us with ease and vivacity ; 
but where he trusts to the resources of his imagination, the transition 
from nature to melodrama is marked and painful. The romantic 
element of the book is contained in two love episodes; the one is an 
idyllic, not to say tame representation of country house life in North 
Germany, which will not bear comparison with similar scenes in Freytag’s 
‘ Lost Manuscript,’ and in which both hero and heroine signally fail to 
interest us; while the character of the sanctimonious and jealous 
Candidat, who endeavours to frighten his wounded rival to death with 
clerical anathemas, is simply repulsive. The other episode of Viennese 
life sins against morality, probability, and good taste. 

The most authentic, as well as the best written parts of the book are 
those chapters relating to the sad story of the annexation of Hanover. 
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Before the outbreak of the war, in 1866, both Austria and Prussia 
sought from Hanover a definite declaration in their own favour, but the 
king declared his neutrality, though without signing any treaty to 
that effect. He had taken no public step when the 15th of June arrived, 
and with it a declaration from Prussia that in consequence of the trans- 
actions of the German Bund, that assembly was declared to be 
dissolved, and Prussia was willing to enter into fresh treaties with 
individual states on the basis of her new reform proposals. An answer 
was to be returned the same evening, with the alternative of war. King 
George firmly refused to accede to these proposals, which he knew 
involved the forfeiture of the independence of Hanover. War, therefore, 
was declared by Prussia, and on the 17th of June the Hanoverian army, 
under General Arentschildt, started southward, to join the Hessians or 
Bavarians. But at Gottingen the staff declared that the preparations 
were not complete, andthat the army could not march. It was not until 
the 21st, therefore, that they commenced that series of remarkable 
military movements which rendered futile the most heroic bravery on 
the part of the troops themselves, and the reasons for which remain to 
this day unexplained. There can be no doubt that the Hanoverians, 
with their 19,000 men, might well have cut their way through the thin 
cordon of Prussians, and have reached Gotha; but the staff declared it to 
be imposible. On the 27th the army concentrated about Langensalza. 
The enemy opened fire, and the Hanoverian troops received, with 
indignation, orders to retreat, firing beyond the river Unstrut. Two 
battalions were already stationed at a bend of the small stream, holding 
a position of great importance. The colonel of one of the battalions felt 
at once that it would be madness to abandon the point to the enemy, and 
upon his own responsibility ordered his men to fire. When the Prussians 
began to seek cover he led his tirailleurs through the river on to the 
rising ground and the mill, where the Prussians were entrenched. 
After this flagrant breach of discipline the action became general, 
three assaults were led before the Prussians abandoned the 
defence, and retreated under a raking fire, leaving their white 
flag floating above the dismantled mill. Thus the army that 
‘could not march’ made many fruitless marches, and the army that 
‘could not fight,’ took the initiative, fought and conquered. The troops 
were cager to press forward. The king urged the immediate march 
toward Gotha. But according to all established canons of military red- 
tapism the army was again declared to be incapable of marching, 
exhausted, and disorganized. The king’s blindness rendered him alike 
powerless to lead forward his army or to judge of its condition. So 
the council of war at Tangensalza concluded an honourable treaty of 
capitulaticn with General Vogel von Falkenstein, and thus 18,000 of the 
best German troops were removed out of the way of Prussia. This 
final catastrophe of Hanover, with its many incidents, must always call 
forth sympathy; we have to comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
her lot was, alter all, but the lot which awaits the individual. Though 
the man dies the race lives on. It is that obedience to the great law of 
sacrifice which rules in the moral as well as in the material universe. 
The already decaying link of the present crumbles away, the living 
germ of the future springs up, and bears its fruit. The absorption of 
such lesser principalities into a wider whole ought not to be a matter 
of regret. When we call to mind the timid tyranny of their govern- 
ments, the petty jealousies, the rigid restrictions of their microscopic 
official worlds, the soul-killing littleness of their intricate social relations 
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ever narrowing like Chinese toys carved one within tle other, the 
change is surely matter for rejoicing. ‘Their windows are thrown open 
to the broader landscape with its limitless horizon, the fresh air streams 
in, disturbing the dust of centuries, and causing a new life blood to circu- 
late when all before was duiness and stagnation. 


Piutarch: his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Four Lectures. 
By Ricuarp Cueventx Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Macmillan and Co. 


A lecture on Plutarch, prepared for a small literary society in Dublin, 
has grown into four; and four very charming lectures they are. ‘The 
scholarly completeness and ease of the lecturer, together with the archaic 
tinge of his style, give a great charm to everthing thai he writes; and 
these lectures are inferior in this respect to nothing that he has done. 
They are as interesting as they are popular. One lecture is devoted to 
the ‘ Life of Plutarch,’ another to the ‘ Lives,’ and two to the ‘ Morals.’ 
The ethical purpose and pure tone of all Plutarch’s writings are } ointed 
out. Few pagan writers have had higher aims. The singular thing is 
that with his eager curiosity, his great interest in moral questions, and 
his instinctive sympathy with whatever was best and purest, he should 
be ignorant of Christianity, although at the time of his birth, a.p. 50, 
it must have attracted much public attention. He was a tender husband 
and father, a good citizen, and a pure teacher; his life was equable and 
happy. Archbishop Trench urges the claim of his ‘ Morals’ to a greater 
popularity than it has enjoyed. He quietly plucks out another of the 
peacock’s feathers with which Mr. Disraeli loves to deck himself, and 
tells us that ‘Samuel Rogers was wont, as I remember, in the latest 
‘years of his life, to say of himself that he was in his anecdotage.’ 
Plutarch was a great dealer in anecdotes. His object being not so much 
to write complete biographies a3 to delineate character; and this aim 
guided him in the sclection of his materials. Plutarch claims the phrase 
descriptive of plain downrightness of speech— the calling of a spade a 
spade,’ which he puts into the lips of Philip of Macedon. The Arch- 
bishop supplies very interesting details of the obligations of Shakespere 
to Plutarch—the poet often adopting the very words of the biographer. 
The little volume is full of literary interest. 


I go a-fishing. By W.C. Prive. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Prime’s book is as impossible of criticism as it is charming. Its 
theme or refrain is fly-fishing ; but about this all conceivable variations 
are woven, some of them as foreign to it as the cataclysms of demi-semi- 
demi-semi, &c.—quaver of a well-known setting of ‘God save the Queen . 
are to the homely plainness of our national air. Mr. Prime throws off with 
a description of the Lake of Galilee, and wit Peter's going a-fishing after 
the crucifixion of our Lord; which affords a theme for Peter’s probable 
love of the sport, but which is a little incongruous, and does not come to 
much. Why, if Mr. Prime has ‘ wetted his line’ in the Lake of Genesareth, 
does he not tell us his own experience. Next, the Rookery is described, 
a retreat somewhere in the border-land of the United States, where 
some half-dozen keen sportsmen assemble for a few week’ fishing. These 
are the dramatis persone of the book, who discuss every conceivable subject, 
fly-fishing, of course, most fully, and as the frequently recurring refrain 
of the whole; first the Effendi tells a somewhat sensational love story of 
Jerusalem ;—the East, by-the-bye, is continually introduced, and all 
kinds of reminiscences of the Nile and the desert, natural enough to an 
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American, but enough to shame any sober stay-at-home Englishman. 
Then Erasmus’ first publication is digeussed; then Agnes Diirer’s character 
is vindicated from the accusation of Pirkheimer; then Sunday morning, 
Presbyterian worship, old hymns, the Dies Ire, &e.. are moralized upon 
and criticised; and so on through the book. It is impossible for the 
reader to anticipate what will turn up next. All that we can say tlere- 
fore is that, while we like the parts that refer to fishing much the best, and 
think the sensational and sentimental sometimes exaggerated, the author 
has made his mélange on the whole very charming, by a light literary 
touch, a gentle, tender and poetic feeling, a genial and catholic hu- 
manity, and a pure manly piety, in which a loving nature worship has 
its place. The humour is subdued and delicate, but it is present 
like the bouquet of good wine. It is a book to open anywhere and to read 
at any time, a soothing book for weary hours, a delicious book for the 
seaside and lazy days, a book to have at hand at home and abroad. He 
must be a stolid man whom it cannot touch, and a churlish critic who 
ean find much fault with it. 


History of English Literature. By W. A. Tatne, D.C.L. 
Translated from the French by H. Van Lavy, Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


M. Taino’s very unequal but yet interesting history of English 
literature has been advanced to the honours of a second and library 
edition. This first volume is portly and elegant, and includes only about 
one-fourth of the work. M. van Laun has subjected his translation to a 
very thorough revision. So far as we have compared it he seems both to 
have improved the structure of his English version, and more exactly to 
have rendered the more delicate meanings of the original. The work 
would be all the better if M. Taine would revise some of the unsatis- 
factory chapters of the latter part of his work—those on Tennyson, 
Thackeray, and Dickens, for example. He is no exception to the rule 
that an observer of one nation cannot understand the more delicate 
shades of thought and life of another. 


A First Sketch of English Literature. By Henry Morey. 
Cassell, Petter, and Co. 


The care and modesty with which Mr. Morley defines his work is the 
mark of one who thoroughly knows what can and what cannot be achieved 
by publications such as this. It is, he tells us, the work of his life to tell 
as fully and as truly as he can what English writers are. An essential 
qualification for doing this adequately is some knowledge of the social 
and political history of each literary period ; for in literature, as in every 
other product, the atmosphere is an essential part of both the work and 
its just apprehension. Contemporary writers are easily understood, 
because our medium of life is the same as theirs. Posterity will have to 
learn from contemporary records, as we have to learn the spirit and 
feeling of Chaucer’s times. Mr. Morley helps us in the attainment of 
this knowledge, as the means of understanding his expositions and 
characterisations of different writers. He does not so much epitomize 
for us, as he furnishes us with means of understanding for ourselves. 
* No labour of this kind is intended to save anyone the pains of reading 
‘good books for himself. It is useful only when it quickens the desire 
* to come into real contact with great minds of the past, and gives the 
‘ kind of knowledge that will lessen distance between us and them.’ Of 
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Mr. Morley’s care and competence it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
Much of this book has, we believe, been delivered in lectures, not only to 
his own university pupils, but to ladies’ and other classes in various 
parts of the kingdom. In a thick, but handy post octavo volume, he 
supplies all that is necessary to guide the student of English literature, 
from Coedmon to Tennyson. ‘The chief feature of the work is its com- 
ange biographies and bibliographies of authors. Of criticism there is 
ut little, and the bibliography is often a mere catalogue. ‘The strict 
observance of chronology has the defect of breaking the literary history 
of most of the individual writers into separated sections. A good deal of 
incidental information, historical and biographical, is introduced. The 
great use of the book is asadesk book. It is a compendious ‘ Lowndes.’ 
To students preparing for examinations it will be invaluable. 
Human Longevity : its Facts and its Fictions ; including an Inquiry 
into some of the more remarkable instances, and Suggestions 
Jor Testing Reputed Cases. Illustrated by Examples. By 
J. Tuoms, F.S.A. John Murray. 

Mr. Thoms has assumed the mantle ef the late Mr. Dilke, and Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis, and maintains against all alleged instances to the con- 
trary, ancient and modern, that no case of centenarianism has hitherto 
been clearly proved. When one thinks of the inducements to exaggerate 
age—self-interest, as in the case of George Fletcher, who added twelve 
years to his age in order tosecure an extra military pension; the craving 
for self-importance, which finds gratification in transcendent age as well as 
in transcendent wealth or ability; and the credulity of the sense of 
wonder, which makes very little evidence suffice, we do not wonder at 
reputed cases of old age. On the other hand, these have hitherto been 
very difficult to establish. An exact system of registration is very recent. 
Oid church registers are often of doubtful authority. Successive 
children of the same parents and bearing the same name are easily con- 
founded by carelessness, and sometimes connivance on the part of the 
clergyman, as in the case of old Jenkins, the entry of whose death in 
the parish register being in the handwriting of the clergyman upon 
whose behalf Jenkins had given evidence. ‘lhe evidence of tombstones 
is, of course, still more doubtful. Haller was an enthusiast in collecting 
evidences of longevity, and is said to have ‘ collected more than a thou- 
‘sand cases of people dying between 100 and 110; sixty between 110 
‘and 120; twenty-nine between 120 and 130; fifteen between 130 and 
‘140; and six between 140 and 150.’ These cases, of course, rest on 
Haller’s simple assertion. Mr. Thoms has no means of testing them. 
Sir Henry Holland affirms in his essays that we ‘ have suflicient proof of 
‘ the frequent prolongation of life to periods of from 110 to 130 or 140 
‘years.” The Zimes frequently records such cases, and Mr. Thom’s 
letters about some of them, reprinted in this volume, will be fresh in the 
memory of many. 

He does not deny either the possibility or the occurrence of such cases, 
but justly maintains that the onus probandi rests upon those who affirm 
them. He contends that no case hitherto has been satisfactorily 
proven. He examines the evidence for the cases of Old Parr, Henry 
Jenkins, and the Countess of Desmond, and declares them to be with- 
out one tittle of evidence that can be relied upon. He charges Sir 
Henry Holland with credulity respecting Parr, whose body Sir Henry 
affirms Harvey examined after death; whereas Mr. Thoms atlirms tiat 
iarvey ‘does not bear testimony concerning Parr’s aye, but simply records 
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‘what he was told about it.” Mr. Thoms justly boasts the great 
authority of Professor Owen, who, in his article on ‘Human Longevity’ 
in ‘Frazer's Magazine’ for February, 1872, contends on scientific 
grounds for the conclusions reached by Mr. Thoms on historical 
grounds. It must be admitted that Mr. Thoms has _ succeeded 
in reducing alleged age in several cases—that of Miss Billinge for 
instance, who died in 1863, at the reputed age of 112 years, but whom 
he proves to have been only 91. Although, on the other hand, Mr. 
Thoms has so heartily committed himself as an advocate, that clearly he 
has disqualified himself as a judge; and although he is doubtless open 
to conviction, it would take a vast amount of evidence to convince him. 
From the nature of the work we cannot deal with it in any minute way ; 
we can only say, generally, that it is a curious and interesting résumé of 
facts and arguments concerning curious and interesting subjects. If we 
can only wait a few years, our present system of registration will render 
argument from tradition and probabilities unnecessary. 


The Troubadours : their Loves and their Lyrics; twith Remarks on 
their Influence, Social and Literary. By Joun RutTHER¥oRD. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Rutherford’s book will open pages of human life and history to 
the majority of readers that have been strangely adhesive and thus 
hidden from view. The language of Provence and some of its great 
literary triumphs have been appreciated at their true worth. The names 
of distinguished troubadours ‘ are ever on the world’s broad tongue like 
‘ sound upon the falling of a force.’ The greatest poet of the middle ages 
passed in the love passages described in the Vita Nuova through ex- 
periences that can find fit explanation only in the theory and practice 
of Provergal and Italian love. The most prolonged and brilliant satire in 
the world—the Don Quixote of Cervantes—is hardly more than a caricature 
of Peter Vidal, one of the quaintest, cleverest, wildest, most patient, 
most persecuted lunatics that Europe ever saw. The Arthurian and 
Carlovingian cycles of poetry are full of reference to habits, professions, 
social customs, which might seem to belong rightfully to poetry alone. 
Spenser and Ariosto, Bayardo, Cavalcante, Petrarca, and Tasso, and 
most of the echoes of romantic song and epic assume the possibility of 
certain extraordinary relations between the sexes, at once provocative of 
engrossing passion and wild enterprise, of oddly developed self-restraint, 
and a certain inversion of the natural law of subordination pregnant 
with social consequences. Mr. Rutherford has developed the historical 
side of the love and lyric, the social and literary influence of the trouba- 
dour and the cavaliér servénte. The extraordinary recitals of Nostrcdamus, 
and many of the earlier French and Italian poets have been ransacked 
and sifted by our author. After an admirable geographical and historical 
sketch of the land of song, from ‘the Po to the Ebro, from the Mediter- 
‘ranean to the basins of the Loire and higher Rhone,’ he sketches, the 
extent and resources of the Provengal poetry; he gives a most curious, 
entertaining, and detailed account of ‘the courts of love,’ which for 
more than a century must have exerted a most strange influence upon 
social life, regulating by congresses of women of exalted rank and beauty 
the laws and precedents by which most subtle affaires de ceur were to be 
decided. The canons which these haughty dames interpreted seemed 
fully to recognise the fact, that every damsel and dame might hope to 
secure a slave in the shape of a lover, bound to submit to her most pre- 
posterous wish, and to satisfy in poetry and song her most extravagant 
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desire for adulation. Love such as this was not supposed to be the bond 
of married life, nor to be rewarded by marriage, but to be an added charm 
to life, and a constant provocative of intrigue and illicit relations. 

Mr. Rutherford makes some astounding revelations of the state of society 
in these days to which so many modern teachers are harking back in 
fond and futile dreams. He devotes interesting chapters to the theory 
and practice of the troubadour’s love, and presents very admirable 
sketches of Rambard Vaqméras, Raymond Miravals, Peter Vidal, and 
others. Some of these sketches have already appeared in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine.’ The influence of the troubadours upon princes and people 
can hardly be exaggerated...‘ Their opposition was death, their favour 
‘ the breath of life to the icstitutions of their country.” They were the 
creators of etiquette;-of the-fules of imediwyal life tor master, mistress, 
for dame and maiden. :;Dyess, fashion, taste were in. the hands of these 
masters of song auld, esprit. ‘ll the popular forms of, Italian poetry 
‘ were borrowed from them.’ it is not impossible that the very plan of 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ was suggested by the Provengals. The Minnie- 
sangers and the Norman trouviéres were the children of the troubadours. 
They asserted the aristocracy of talent and intellect against that of birth 
and wealth, and thus assisted in the great uprising of the mind of Europe 
from its stupor ; but they must have legalized extravagance and intrigue, 
and have done more to refine and gild vice than any other freak of human 
passion and folly on record. 


Merrie England in the Olden Time. By Gvorce Dantet. With 
Illustrations by John Leech and George Cruikshank. A 
New Edition. Frederick Warne and Co. 


To the present generation George Daniel will be known chiefly by his 
rare and valuable Shakesperian Library which, when sold a few years 
ago, brought almost fabulous prices. We are old enough to remember 
him thirty years ago, when he brought out the present work, and when 
he was one of the last surviving of the friends and visitors of Charles Lamb 
in Colebroke-row. As he tells us in his preface he was all his lifetime a 
hunter after oddities ‘ all ugly, old, odd things.’ He was himself oddly 
compounded—excitable, perpetually going offat unexpected points,obeying 
occult and incalculable laws of suggestions, and enriching conversation 
with choice anecdotes, quaint conceits, and rich experiences. His home 
in Canonbury -square was an old curiosity shop ; and it made one’s mouth 
water to see drawer after drawer opened, and some rare treasure of litera- 
ture or art brought forth. ‘Merrie England in the Olden Time’ first 
appeared in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ When republished in a volume, 
Leach and Cruikshank contributed illustrations. Facsimiles by Mr. 
Thomas Gilk of rare and unique portraits of celebrated players, jesters, 
conjurors, and mountebanks, are illustrative of once popular drolls and 
wizards. ‘Uncle Timothy’ discourses about everything antiquarian and 
odd, and pours out a budget of curious literary references, quaint quota- 
tions and descriptions, reminiscences of old customs and of picturesque 

laces. There is but little order in his papers, and less discrimination. 

r. Daniel’s reading was far in excess of his judgment. Such a paper 
as the first about the Puritans, derived entirely from their satirists, is 
simply absurd to any one acquainted with their true character and 
history. The volume, however, is an interesting and gossiping miscellany 
of out of the way quotations, allusions, and things, which readers can 
use for themselves, more wisely, perhaps, than their collector. 
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Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Epwarp 
L. Cuurs, B.A. Virtue and Co. 


The reprint of a series of essays which have appeared in the ‘ Art 
Journal’ during the last five-and-twenty years, accompanied by the 
woodcuts which illustrated them. The latter are very oe in an 
antiquarian point of view, being largely taken from illuminated MSS. 
in the British Museum. The essays have been compiled with great 
industry, and a true medieval instinct, and are written lucidly and 
picturesquely. The treasures of old English literature are laid under con- 
tribution. The-thenses are’classified under Citterent heads:—I. Monks— 
Setting Forth the- Origin of Ménasxcisim, andthe Characteristics and History 
of the Different Monastio Osders. IJ. Hermits.and Recluses. III. Pil- 

rims. IV. ThéSecular-CGergy.. V. Tne Minstrels, VI. The Knights. 

II. The Merchiatits of tho: Mridle Ages: «Eazn topic receives succinct 
but careful and sufficient treatment. The papers abound in quaint 
historical and personal anecdote, biographical sketches, and picturesque 
details. We scarcely know where so much curious information could be 
found in a form so compact and interesting. It is a charming book for 
the antiquary, at once both learned, artistic, and popular. 


For Lack of Gold. A Novel. By Cuartes Gipson. Henry §S. 
King and Co. 


We spoke of Mr. Gibbon’s novel on its first appearance in terms of 
almost unqualified eulogy. Next to Scott and George Macdonald, we 
remember no finer delineator of Scottish life and character. It is a 
conscientious and artistic bit of work, abounding in strong situations 
and fine descriptions. Its only defect is that the passion is somewhat 
excessive, and needs relief. 1t deserves the honours of this cheap 
edition in Messrs. King’s admirable series. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Cricket Field. By the Rev. James Pyrcrorr, B A. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Revised. (Virtue and Co.) The excellency of Mr. Pycroft’s hand- 
book to cricket is attested by the number of editions it has run through. 
In a small volume he comprises a history of the game, and notices of 
famous clubs and players. The author does not, however, deal with prin- 
ciples and rules, but confines himself to historical reminiscences, which 
are amusing enough. He commenced collecting his materivls, he tells 
us, forty years ago, and seems to have made it a hobby. The book is as 
pleasant in its gossip as it is useful in its suggestions.— Little Hodge. 
By Epwarp Jenkins. Illustrated Edition. (Henry S. King.) A book 
that has got into its thirteenth thousand has passed out of the province 
of contemporary criticism.— The Works of Horace, Rendered into English 
Prose. With Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and an Index. 
(The Globe Edition.) By James Lonspate, M.A., and Samvuet Leg, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Uo.) ‘The general introduction is written with 
very great ability. In style and matter it is terse and full, and supplies 
all tue knowledge and general criticism of the writer that it is necdful 
to possess. It is specially valuable as vindicating the character and 
high purpose of Horace from such strictures as those of Niebuhr. No 
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Latin author, perhaps no classical author, is loved and quoted by 
scholars as Horace is—the witty and gentle poet of wits and gentle- 
men. The translation appears to be worthy of the distinguished scholars 
who have made it. Its rhythmical prose, allowing greater freedom 
than metrical verse, permits a nearer approach towards the spirit and 
expression of the original; but poetry is incapable of translation.— 
Studies and Romances. By WW. Scuttz Witson. (Henry 8S. King and 
Co.) Mr. Wilson’s papers have for the most part appeared in various 
periodicals. ‘They are, however, worth repriniing, in virtue of a cer- 
tain scholarly care and conscientiousness, which in the more topical 
papers, justities the title ‘Studies.’ The paper on ‘ Shakspere in Black- 
friars,’ which represents the hero, Herbert Grey, the son of a decayed 
nobleman—who has fallen in hopeless love with Lettice, the daughter and 
wealthy heiress of Sir Robert Heygate, and fights a duel with his rival, 
the Earl of Faversham, and dangerously wounds him—as present with 
Lord Southampton at the first performance of Hamlet in the Blackfriars 
Theatre, is a very careful study of the times, and a well-conceived deli- 
neation of contemporary opinion. The second, on‘ The Loves of Goethe,’ 
is not equal to it, but is a well-studied sketch of the women who more 
or less engaged the affection or the fancy of the sclfish and heartless 
poet. Another paper describes an ascent of the Mischabelhérner. Others 
are short romantic tales and sketches. The volume contains very plea- 
sant reading, touched with thoughtfulness and gentle sentiment.— 
Robin Tremayne: a Vale of the Marian Persecution. By Emtty Saran 
Hott, Author of ‘ Mistress Margery.’ (John F. Shawand Co.) His- 
torical tales founded on facts are more healthy and instructive, if 
less sensational, than merely sentimental tales. But in order fully to 
understand and appreciate them, and to derive from them the lessons 
they are intended to inculcate, there must be some knowledge of the 
facts on which they are based, and of the principal characters intro- 
duced. The author has, therefore, done wisely in adding an appendix of 
historical notes, containing some information respecting the chief per- 
sons and circumstances which form the substance of her story. ‘The 
notes might have been multiplied with advantage, for although the age 
in which the sad scenes of the story are laid is not very remote, and 
although fraught with solemn lessons to the men of the present time, mul- 
titudes have no knowledge of what was enacted in this England of ours 
some three centuries ago. To many, therefore, this story, whilst full of 
interest to those who can enter with intelligence into the events on 
which it is based, will appear dull and tedious. The author has already 
proved her competency and skill as a writer, and in the present volume 
she furnishes ample proof of her taste and attainments ; but we cannot 
help thinking that occasionally there is a want of sequence and oppor- 
tuneness in some of her minor incidents, and a tediousness and prolixity 
in her conversations. Her aim is highly commendab'e, and we trust not 
a few, by the perusal of her story, will be led to a perception of the 
inherent and remorseless cruelty of R»manism. The reign of Mary, 
whether she was or was not the chief moving spirit in the infamies perpe- 
trated in her name, is one of the saddest memorials presented in the 
history of the world of the atrocities of priestism, aided by the civil 
power. It is not needless to recall such atrocities, for what men have 
once perpetrated they are capable of perpetrating again under equally 
malign and corrupting influences. The author is then to be com- 
mended for what she has done. Her title, however, is a misnomer, 
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as Robin Tremayne has comparatively little to do with the drift 
of her story. Some of the other active and suffering spirits of the 
story, his mother, for example, or Rose, or Holland had a much 
better claim to have their name on the front of the book.— 
The Fairfield Orchids. An Introduction to the History, Structure, and 
Cultivation of Orchideous Plants. Cultivated by Messrs. James Brooke 
anp Co., Fairfield, near Manchester. (Bradbury, Evans, and Co.) 
This little book is in part a trade circular and catalogue of the orchideous 
plants cultivated and supplied by the Messrs. Brooke. There is prefixed 
to it an account of orchids, their structure and culture, which contains 
much information that will be interesting to orchid growers. Orchids, 
though so lovely, are comparatively rare, and their modes of growth are 
as yet imperfectly known, so that trustworthy directions as to their 
gencral management and culture will be valuable to many flower lovers 
who have hitherto regarded them as luxuries beyond their reach. There 
is also appended a list of books containing coloured drawings of orchids, 
and a glossary of scientific terms, both of which will be useful to the 
learner. It is matter of regret that the valuable information contained 
in this book is encumbered, especially in the earlier chapters, with fine 
writing, and has so much the air of a puff advertisement, that it 
is in danger of being cast aside as of less worth than it realiy is.— 
The Cicerone; or, Art Guide to Painting in Italy, for the Use of Travellers. 
By Dr. Jacop Burcknarpt. Edited by Dr. A. Von Zaun. Translated 
from the German by Mr. A. H.Croven. (John Murray.) Mr. Murray 
has added to his familiar Red-books a litile volume which will be a great 
convenience to travellers. Ordinary guide-books can afford but a very 
limited space to pictures. The works of Eastlake, Cavalcaselle, Mrs. 
Jameson, and others are too bulky for the portmanteau. Here isa little 
volume of 300 pages, containing all that the art student cares to know. 
A historical sketch of the various Italian schools of painting, antique, 
medieval, romanesque, gothic, &c., down to the close of the seventeenth 
century isgiven. The chief works of the various masters are enumerated, 
with characteristic notes of criticism; by a simple marginal arrangement 
the cye is directed at once to the name given in the index. No one 
should visit Italy without putting this little book into his courier’s bag.—- 
The Unprofessional Vagabond. By Tuomas Caruistx. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) Mr. Carlisle resolved by actual experiment to test the 
pecuniary value and the personal feeling of mendicant life. On four 
different days he disguised himself as a street crossing sweeper, a fern 
merchant, a tom-tom wallah, and a toy merchant; and in as many 
papers he contributed to the Globe newspaper a narrative of the resuit. 
‘These are here reprinted. In his preface he tells us that he has been 
accused of Communism, of mocking the poor, and of false pretences. We 
see nothing in his narrative to justify such suspicions. He assures us that 
his experiments were bund fide, and simply in order to ascertain what 
such modes of life were in their profits and expenses. The result is not 
very encouraging ; as crossing sweeper he reatized 10d. ; as fern dealer 
a net profit of 8d.; as tom-tom wallah, 1s. 83d. His moral conclusions 
are that the ethics of charity organizations are somewhat lacking in mercy, 
that such pursuits are hard and precarious, that ladies unaccompanied 
by gentlemen are hard-hearted, and that the poor are kinder than the 
rich. 
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The Institutes of Justinian. Edited as a Recension of the ‘ Institates of 
Gaius.” By Tomas Erskine B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law, formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. In the 
exquisite edition of the ‘ Institutes’ now before us we have a fresh proof 
of the accuracy and beauty for which the Clarendon Press is noted. It 
has done its best, nor has the editor done less. He has evidently spared 
no pains to secure the special object he had in view; which was to show 
how far the ‘ Institutes of Justinian’ may be described as a recension of 
those of Gaius. By his references to the arrangement of the text he has 
done this so completely that the student is enabled to distinguish what 
was borrowed from Gaius and others, and to trace the historical develop- 
ment of Roman Jaw. In a lucid and comprehensive introduction, full 
information is given respecting the mode in which the ‘ Institutes ’-— 
which were intended to be a hand-book—were compiled, and the object 
the compilers had in view. These ‘ Institutes,’ promulgated in the year 
533, to meet the wants of students of Roman law, have still a value for 
lawyers and laymen; for though portions of them have only a historical 
interest, the residue has a scientific and practical worth, which is quite 
independent of place and time.—An Elementary History of England, 
Adapted for use in schools. By C. Suzrwitt Dawe, B.A., Normal 
Master, St. Mark’s College, Chelsea: and W. Lawson, F.R.G.S., Tutor, 
St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—A Primary 
History of Britain, for Elementary Schools. Edited by W. Smitu, 
D.C.L. LL.D. (John Murray.) History must surely be made more 
interesting than it once was. It must be much more studied and 
enforced, as a branch of education, than in former days. In no other 
way can we account for the multiplication of l:istories of England. We 
find them on all hands and of all sizes, from the stately volumes of 
Macaulay and Froude down to hasty and catch-penny compilations. 
We have had already, under the editorial generalship of Dr. Smith, a 
condensation of ‘Hume’s History,’ and here he is again with what he 
ealls a primary history. If the former was complete, and answered its 
purpose, it did not need to be supplemented or set aside by this small 
issue. IPf this primary history has been published on the score of cheap- 
ness there were many of that description already in the hands of the 
public. In Mr. Dawe’s book we have one which we very much prefer to 
Dr. Smith’s as a class and schocl book. Still we welcome and commend 
whatever tends to instruct our feilow-countrymen respecting the 
struggles and progress of England in the path of freedom and en- 
lightenment.—An Essay on the Culture of the Observing Powers of 
Children, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. By Exiza A. 
Youmans, of New York; edited, with notes and a supplement, on the 
Extension of the Principle of Elementary Intellectual Training in General, 
by JosrrH Payne, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, author of 
‘ Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, &e.’ (London: Henry 
8. King). Education, both in this country and elsewhere, is beginning 
to assume its true place and importance. All thinking men see that it 
is no longer to be committed to the ignorant and incompetent, but that 
it demands culture, skill, and special adaptation in those who undertake’ 
its duties. Miss Youman’s essay traces with great accuracy and dis- 
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crimination the principles and plans on which education is to be con- 
ducted, in order to secure its great end—the development and culture of 
the mind; and Mr. Payne, in his notes and supplement, shows with 
great clearness what are the proper functions of the teacher, and 
endeavours to fix attention on principles rather than on routine, to super- 
sede didactic cramming by systematic mental training, and, in 
short, to place the noble art of teaching upon a solid founda- 
tion. All teachers should procure and_ study this little book.— 
A School Manual of English Grammar. With Copious Exercises. By 
W. Smira, D.C.L., LL.D., Editor of the Classical and Latin Dic- 
tionaries, and THreoruinus D. Hatt, M.A., Fellow of University Col- 
lege. (London: John Murray).—The Etymology and Syntax of Murray's 
English Grammar. Systematically coma and containing much 
Additional Matter, with Copious Exercises and Directions for Parsing. 
By Cuartotre Kennion. Second Edition, Revised. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co.)—An English Grammar for the use of Learners. By the 
Rev. F. Meyricr, M.A., Rector of Blickling, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, and for ten years her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. (London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 
—An English Grammar and Reading Book for Lower Forms in Classical 
Schools. By the Rev. O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of 
Sherborne School. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press).—A Primary 
English Grammar for Elementary Schools, with Exercises and Questions 
By Tueornitvs D, Hatt, M.A., Fellow of University College, Lon- 
don. (London: John Murray). Here we have a whole batch of gram- 
mars and manuals of the English language. Each has its merits, and 
may be safely recommended to those who deem drilling in declension, 
conjugation, and parsing an essential branch of education. Some of 
these grammars are more bulky than others, but we would not give 
them the preference on that account. The shorter and simpler a gram- 
mar is, the better adapted is it for the purpose intended. A multiplicity 
of rules, and an accumulation of forms and exercises oftentimes perplex 
and discourage the learners. The study and attainment of accuracy in 
speaking and writing the English tongue do not require heavy and 
elaborate grammars. The smallest of these grammars will, we have no 
doubt, be found to contain all that the learner needs. — Physical 
Geography. By Axrcuipatp Grixiz, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland; and J. Murcuison, Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations. 
(Macmillan and Physical Geography. By Ricuarp 
A. Proctor, B.A., Hon. Secretary Royal Astronomical Society, author 
of ‘Elementary Astronomy,’ &c. With Illustrations. (London: Cas- 
sell, Petter, and Galpin). These are two admirable little treatises by 
thoroughly competent men, on what is not very definitely called Physi- 
cal Geography. They are elementary, but they contain a great amount 
of valuable information which will sufficiently prepare for a more 
extended study of the subject. They are inten de for young readers, 
but there is much to be found in them respecting the structure of the 
earth, its oceans, continents, mountains, lakes, and rivers; its atmo- 
' sphere and climates, its magnetism, and its animal and vegetable life, of 
which many adults are utterly ignorant. Not only, therefore, are these 
little books fitted for the young, they will be found highly instructive by 
many of riper years.—The Student's Hand-Book to the University and 
Colleges of Oxford. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press). This hand-book 
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contains full information respecting the rules and regulations of the 
University and Colleges of Oxford. All that is necessary to be known 
as to admission, residence, discipline, and examinations ; as to libraries 
museums, prizes, fellowships, professors, and degrees, is given. ‘The book 
will be found valuable by those intending to enter Oxford, and will not be 
without interest to those who concern themselves with the great educa- 
tional establishments of our country.— Helps to the Young in their Efforts 
at Self-quidance. Edited by the Rev. W. Jowrrt, M.A., Head Master 
of the Schools of the Corporation for Middle-class Education, Cooper- 
street, Finsbury. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co.) No better 
book than this could be put into the hands of a young man setting out 
in life. It abounds in valuable information and healthy counsels, and 
is eminently fitted to pilot him amid the perils to which he may be 
exposed and the duties to which he will be called. Mr. Jowitt, 
who is himself an experienced instructor of the young, has done well 
in issuing these ‘helps’ for their guidance amid the special perils 
and necessities of our times. No youth can in reality accept these 
‘helps’ without becoming a better man and a better citizen. — 
Herodotus. Books I. and II., with English Notes and Introduction. 
By Hexry Grorce Woop, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. (Rivingtons.) Lditions of Herodotus are abundant enough, 
but no one Who examines this ty Mr. Wood, as far as it has been 
issued, will deem it a superfluity. He modestly says he is fully 
aware of its numerous defects, bnt no one who will take the trouble 
of carefully examining his introductory matter, consisting of a brief 
life of the historian, and an examination of his style and dialect, 
together with an inquiry into the state of the text as found in existing 
MSS., and, at the same time, looks into his numerous and valuable 
notes, can fail to see that it is distinguished by high merit. It is not 
burthened with the minute and cumbrous criticism of German scholars, 
but to those who seek to understand and enjoy the simple and beautiful 
narrations of the father of history, such criticism is not necessary. It 
has nothing to do with the truth and importance of the facts recorded, 
nor does it by giving undue attention to mere words and the difficulties 
of grammar and construction, turn what is fitted to charm into a barren 
and profitless logomachy. Not that we object to criticism, nor do we 
think that Mr. Wood fails in that which is necessary to the elucidation 
of the text. These two books of the historian, together with their 
prolegomena and notes, give promise that the edition when completed 
will be a valuable addition to our classical literature, and one of the 
most important links in the catena classicorum.—The First Book of 
Botany, designed to Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. By 
Kuiza A. Youmans. New and Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. 
(Henry S. King). ‘There is no study more fitted to develop and exer- 
cise the observing powers of children. ‘The objects to be examined are 
so numerous and so beautiful_in tint and structure, and, at the same 
time the nomenclature of the science is now so exact, that the observing 
and classifying powers of a child are readily and pleasantly drawn out, 
whilst he is furnished with exact and descriptive terms in which to clothe 
his ideas. On the method recommenaed by Miss Youmans, and so very 
efliciently carried out by Professor Henslow with a class of peasants’ 
children, the pupil observes for himself, and actually becomes his own 
teacher. In this beautifully illustrated little volume her plan of describ- 
ing only the results of actual observation is fully explained, and cannot 
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